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Who Goes Left? 


re-assembly of the Commons next week will be one of the most 
crucial in its history. For Mr Attlee and his closest colleagues 
will then have to give some indication of the way in which they propose 
to handle Mr Bevan’s latest and noisiest breakaway from the party 


T= meeting of the Parliamentary Labour Party after the 


line. In the past, the effort has been concentrated on “ preserving the . 


unity of the party”"—which has meznt that, after he has talked himself 
out, Mr Bevan has given some sort of indication of reformed behaviour, 
while the official leaders of the party have sidled towards him in the 
matter of policy. The result has bee: to continue the Attleeite leader- 
ship of the party with a more Bevanite hue to its policy. Hitherto, this 
has been mainly a matter for the party itself. But the issues on which 
Mr Bevan has built his new platform of revolt are such that this time 
the answer concerns the whole nation. Are Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison 
and Mr Gaitskell determined this time to fight both Mr Bevan and 
his ideas ? Or will they once more try to neutralise him by outbidding 
him ? 

To the politician, of course, it is always the clash of personalities that 
fills the stage. The more important is it to understand the issues that 
are at stake. In the statement that he issued after resigning from 
Labour’s: Shadow Cabinet, and in an article that he wrote for last 
week’s issue of Tribune, Mr Bevan has made clear what his line of 
opposition will be. He will oppose the Government’s present plans for 
collective security in Asia, to which Mr Attlee gave a cautious and 
qualified blessing, because he regards them as plans for provocative 
encirclement of the Chinese. He will oppose the present plans for 
confronting the Red Army in Europe, which were first drawn up in the 
time of the Labour Government, because he does not want any arms 
to be put into the hands of what he calls “ the reactionary government 
(which) has been financed into existence in Western Germany.” 
Finally, and most vitally, he will oppose the basic principle of foreign 
policy that Ernest Bevin laid down—the principle of according para- 
mount importance to the Anglo-American alliance—because he believes 
that this lays Britain “‘ open to indefinite blackmail.” “ We shall never 
be able to make America understand our attitude and adapt herself to 
it,” writes Mr Bevan, “ until we are prepared to break with her unless 
she does.” By demanding American adaptation to “ our attitude,” Mr 
Bevan is, of course, demanding an American surrender to his own 
system of appeasement, which he knows will not be made. This is a 
deliberate recipe for striking down the free world’s shield. 

There is no mystery about how Mr Bevan has acquired these views 
—no mystery, that is, except perhaps to Mr Bevan himself and to some 
of his colleagues in the Labour Party. For more than a year every step 
in Soviet and Chinese policy has been cunningly and carefully devised 
to induce non-Commaunists to utter and believe precisely this brand of 
nonsense. Within the broad context of history, it will not seem surpris- 
ing that this one restless, disappointed man of prominence has snatched 
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at their bait. But that will be no excuse for others, who 
will know what they are doing, to move in the same 
direction, however much they may wish to out- 
manceuvre the fish that has been caught on the line. 
For, odd though it may seem, the danger of a tragic 
mistake in Labour policy is being exacerbated by the 
force of the anger against Mr Bevan as a man. He has, 
for once, been far too brusque and rude even for some 
of his usual followers. The tempters are therefore 
telling Mr Attlee that he has a golden: opportunity 
both to ditch Mr Bevan and to cement party unity ; by 
this they really mean that they think he has an oppor- 
tunity to capture the Bevanite wing of the party from 
Mr Bevan by putting on a few of its clothes. The 
tempters are quoting, and trying to adapt to new and 
very different conditions, Mr Attlee’s own comment on 
the previous Bevanite crisis of 1951 : that there is “no 
real difference of principle” involved. This plea was 
heard from half a dozen Labour platforms during the 
Easter weekend. 


* 


There are two reasons why Mr Attlee ought to reject 
this plea—indeed, why he must do so if, in trying to 
save his party, he is not to see it damned instead. The 
first reason is, quite simply, that Mr Attlee knows in 
his heart that the argument is not true. Sometimes it is 
right to keep a great party together, even at some cost 
to its principles. But the differences of principle 
between Mr Attlee, who knows that with all its annoy- 
ances the Anglo-American alliance is the chief hope of 
peace for the world and of security for Britain, and Mr 
Bevan, who wants to smash it, are the most 
important differences of principle in the modern 
world. To put party above peace and salvation 
would be damnable—and Mr Attlee and Mr Morrison 
and Mr Gaitskell must know it. 

Nor have they very much room for compromise. It 
is true that, on the surface of things, they have left 
themselves avenues of escape. Mr Attlee attached two 
conditions to his approval of the South-East Asian Nato 
—that it should have Asian members and that it should 
not be used to buttress obsolete colonialism. He could 
always say that the first meant that Mr Nehru must 
approve and the second that the French must first leave 
Indo-China. But he knows quite well that to say yes on 
impossible conditions is merely a hypocrite’s way of 
saying no. Again, it is fairly easy to ride off from the 
problem of the European Defence Community by talk- 
ing about the need for concessions to the genuine 
uneasiness about German rearmament. Mr Attlee 
knows that the issue is not whether the Germans shall 
be rearmed—the right to be armed cannot, in any case, 
be withheld from them for very long—but whether they 
shall be rearmed in a way that strengthens the western 
alliance or weakens it. He is under plenty of pressure 
to make these equivocations ; there is plenty of support 
in the Labour party for them, and it may take a full 
exertion of the block vote of the big unions to keep the 
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party conference in line. But if Mr Attlee yields, it wil] 
be clear beyond any disguising by fine words that he 
has run away on an issue that he knows to be vital, 


* 


The second reason why unity of the party would 
be too dearly bought at the price of a sly acceptance of 
Mr Bevan’s policies, is that it would not be real unity at 
all. Those who are now urging Mr Attlee to cement 
party unity, by lending his name to the story that there 
is “no real difference of principle involved” in the 
present controversy, are really urging him to drive out 
of his party at least as many people as they seek to keep 
within it. After any Attleeite surrender to his views, Mr 
Bevan would initially look a little discomfited and in 
rather more lonely eminence on the left, but he would 
soon find some way of raising the bids and attracting the 
restless wing of the party back to him. In the centre, 
Mr Attlee would ride more comfortably for a time, and 
he might win back some right-wing Bevanites. But 
there would then spring up, for the first time, a dis- 
senting group on the right, disgusted at the betrayal of 
Labour’s own policies. This group might not be very 
strong in the Parliamentary Party or in the constitu- 
ency parties. But it would be stronger in the unions, 
where the memory of Ernest Bevin is still fresh. And 
it would be stronger still among the electors. 


Mr Attlee may say that this threat of large-scale 
defection is exaggerated; that the force of public 
reaction to any shabby or sensible manceuvre in foreign 
policy is always smaller than outside observers suppose. 
There is some truth in this. Certainly it is nonsense 
to say, as Mr Bevan did last week, that there will be 
a “universal” reaction one way or the other in a 
controversy so esoteric as that about the alleged 
encirclement of the Revolutionary Chinese. But there 
is one group of people who will promptly desert Mr 
Attlee if he deserts the principle of collective security 
now. These are the heirs of the old radical tradition, the 
people who hate the thought of turning Tory, who used 
to vote Liberal and then took to voting Labour and who 
—if the party would only let them—would like to go on 
voting Labour, at least more often than not. 


Right up to the end of the Labour government, the 
party kept the support of most of these people (as the 
voting figures showed). Labour’s handling of the basic 
principles they hold was, on the whole, not as bad as 
some of the gloomiest of them had feared, even though 
it was not as intelligent as the rosiest optimists of 1945 
had hoped. But this section of opinion has already been 
severely shaken by Labour’s performance in thirty 
months of opposition, by the irresponsibility, by the 
sentimentalism, by the class prejudice, and above all 
by the spectacle of leaders who apparently do not dare 
to stand up for the principles they embraced when in 
office. The wild men of the Left are not frightening in 
themselves ; Bevanite men carrying out Attleeite prin- 
ciples—as (with one or two exceptions) in the Labour 
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government—are not too much to swallow. But there 
can be no such acceptance of Attleeite men carrying out 
Bevanite policies, least of all when these policies put the 
security of the free world at stake. That would be the 
parting of the ways. It would leave the Labour party 
with only its instinctive—and none of its reasoning— 
supporters to fall back on ; and the plain and fortunate 
fact is that—at any rate in the absence of a Tory debacle 
—there are not enough of those to vote any Labour 
government back to power on their own. 

~ Such, then,.is the dilemma that faces Mr Attlee at this 
fateful juncture of his party’s history. The answer he 
ought to give to it is plain. At the meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary party mext week, he should say that Labour 
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supports the principle of collective security in Asia ; he 
may justly mention Mr Nehru’s participation as a 
desideratum, but not as a pre-condition. He should say 
that Labour still stands by its decision to support the 
European army ; he may emphasise that Socialist uneasi- 
ness about German rearmament is a deeply felt emotion 
and that safeguards against German militarism must be 
kept continuously strong, but he should not elevate this 
apprehension into a barrier in the way of the free world’s 
defence. He may fairly claim that the clash of personali- 
ties within the Labour movement is not important, but 
he must make it clear that the clash of policies is. He 
must speak for England, and not for Russia or Mr 
Nehru, now. 


Return to Geneva 


N Monday the Foreign Ministers are to gather in 
Geneva for the first major political conference 
held in that city since prewar days. Their arrival will 
wake some strange echoes. This was the capital city of 
the unstable peace between two world wars. In Geneva, 
in the thirties, Japan’s aggressions against the less 
bellicose China of those days, and Mussolini’s invasion 
of Ethiopia were vainly condemned. Faint hearts and 
false hopes combined to prevent the great majority of 
peaceful nations from taking any effective action to 
check the aggressors. Litvinov’s dictum that “ peace is 
indivisible ” did not deter his successor, Mr Molotov, 
from conniving at Hitler’s conquest of Poland and the 
wave of aggression surged on to engulf a score of 
countries in Europe, Africa and Asia. 

A very different situation confronts the diplomats 
who meet in Geneva next week. However formidable 
the problems they face, they are not gathering merely 
to wring impotent hands and seek sedative formule that 
would conceal from an anxious world the fact that 
aggression has scored another easy victory. Two 
subjects are on their agenda, Korea and Indo-China ; 
and although Indo-China has stolen the limelight in 
recent weeks, as a result of the heroic defence of Dien 
Bien Phu and the agitated debate in both Paris and 
Washington, at Geneva it is Korea that ranks first. It is 
highly unlikely that the conference will achieve the 
agreement on the reunion of Korea that all parties 
declare to be their goal. With a huge Chinese army 
poised north of the armistice line, and Mr Syngman 
Rhee still uttering threats of a “march north,” the 
position in Korea remains dangerous and unpromising. 
But it also remains a fact that in Korea aggression did 
not achieve a walkover, as it had done in Manchuria, 
Ethiopia and Czechoslovakia. 

In 1950, for the first time in history, forces from 
over a dozen nations rallied under the banner of a 
world organisation to defend an invaded country. The 
aggressor was repelled and his armies shattered ; and 


even when a Chinese army of over a million men, with 
Soviet aircraft and arms, poured into Korea without 
even a formal declaration of war, it not only failed to 
attain its professed aim of pushing the United Nations 
forces into the sea, but was in turn pushed back beyond 
the 38th Parallel. Prewar Geneva never came within 
sight of such a successful defence of peace. 

Moreover, next week’s conference itself represents 
a further quiet achievement. It may settle nothing ; 
but it is essentially the right kind of conference on 
Korea, and that alone is important. Last summer, 
although the Communists finally agreed to an armistice 
after two years’ haggling, they blocked the road to a 
peace conference by insisting that it should discuss not 
only Korea but many other issues. In other. words, 
the Peking government was ready to sell peace to the 
wretched Koreans only at a high price—the price 
including the satisfaction of its own demands as regards 
Formosa, a veto-wielding position in Uno, and 
economic concessions from the free world. (In Genevan 
terms, it was as if Mussolini had made a settlement in 
Ethiopia dependent on acceptance of his claims to 
Tunis, Corsica and Nice.) The United Nations’ firm- 
ness on this issue bore fruit in February, when Mr 
Molotov committed an unenthusiastic China to a 
conference limited to discussing only Korea and 
Indo-China. This was Peking’s third major climb 
down since it launched its troops into Korea ; and, 
like the previous instances—the transfer of the 
truce talks from Communist-controlled Kaesong to 
Panmunjom in no-man’s-land, and the dropping of 
the demand for forcible return of all prisoners—this 
climb down was the result of a patient calling of 
Communist bluff. 

The moral is still timely. Mr Molotov may have been 
baulked, for the time being, of his pet objective— 
an endless perspective of palavers unlimited either in 
time or space. At Berlin, in January and February, the 
western foreign ministers cut through his treacly 
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offerings to the hard centre, the stubborn refusal to 
allow free all-German elections, and departed leaving 
this awkward fact exposed to the air. But now, only 
nine weeks later, they must face the Communists across 
the table again; and even if Mr Molotov and Chou 
En-lai do not drag all kinds of extraneous issues into a 
conference intended to deal with first things first, they 
are all too likely to drag their feet, in the hope that 
public impatience and nervousness will force the 
delegates from the free countries to make concessions, 
or, better still, force them apart. 

For this purpose Indo-China will serve the Com- 
munists better than Korea. Even the turbulent Mr 
Rhee has committed himself to quiescence for the first 
ninety days of the Geneva conference ; and it will be 
remembered that the South Korean president has 
already let several similar deadlines pass without 
turning from bark to bite. The unsettled conclusion of 
the Korean war is at least as troublesome to the Com- 
munists as it is to the free world ; China, in particular, 
is restive under the economic restraints that its adven- 
ture brought upon it. Indo-China is a very different 
affair. It is less of a drain on Chinese and Soviet 
resources than the Korean campaign, and the bloody 
expenditure of Communist cannon-fodder at Dien 
Bien Phu does not disturb Mao Tse-tung’s digestion 
or inhibit Malenkov’s gaiety when he goes to see Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; the corpses are neither 
Chinese nor Russian. Moscow may have some interest 
in any arrangement that would keep the United States 
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from establishing itself too firmly in South-East ;ja 
but it has also a clear interest in pinning the French 
army down in Indo-China and thereby obstructing the 
road to the European Defence Community. The re-ent 
protestations from the Communist capitals that an 
Indo-Chinese cease-fire is much to be desired ing 
somewhat hollowly against the sound of Genera! Vo 
Nguyen Giap’s massed artillery and of Russian-built 
trucks bringing in fresh ammunition. 

To expect the Communist delegates to con 
Geneva next week with a genuine anxiety to stop th 
bloodshed in Indo-China would, therefore. 
ludicrously naive. .They come, rather, with an oby ious 
feeling that in Indo-China time is on their side, 2nd 
with every intention of playing the Panmunjom ; 
over again. Their hopes are high, for they can sce as 
plainly as anybody in the free world how in both Pris 
and Washington counsels are divided and possibilities 
of action limited. There is not the least evidence 
that a display of western firmness at Geneva will 
provoke the Communists into any new adventures more 
dangerous than those on which they have already 
embarked. The only thing that might lead them to 
such rash steps would be the appearance of a yawning 
rift between the powers that face them across the table. 
If peace is to be restored in the Far East, it is far more 
important that the free nations should remain agreed 
among themselves throughout the Geneva conference 
than that they should hasten to accept the Communists’ 
terms at its very beginning. 


Comrades in Conspiracy 


bp week-end 650 delegates assembled in Battersea 

Town Hall for the twenty-third National Congress 
of the British Communist Party. It was a Congress that 
was important not for the views it expressed—they were 
drearily familiar—but for the strategy it revealed. Most 
of the first day was taken up by Mr Harry Pollitt, the 
party’s general secretary, who presented the Executive 
Committee’s report. He spoke for well over three hours, 
and by the time he sat down the patient comrades 
could have been in no doubt about the coming year’s 
campaigns and slogans ; indeed there was no doubt even 
before Mr Pollitt’s marathon began. There will be new 
claims for wage increases, for higher social insurance 
benefits, no rent increases (“here is the greatest single 
opportunity for a united mass movement that has 
recently occurred”), an end to British subservience to 
America, unfettered East-West trade (“this not only 
means jobs for the workers, it means securing an 
important political victory over the whole aggressive 
policy of the United States ”), the withdrawal of British 
troops from all colonial and dependent countries, the 
admission of China to the United Nations, no arming 
of Germany, and the prohibition of weapons of mass 


destruction. The response to all this from the floor 
was the usual mixture of approval, self-congratulation 
and calls for redoubled effort. 

But, in making the familiar reflexes to the famiiar 
battle-cries, most of the delegates missed the real burden 
of Mr Pollitt’s message. His main concern was with 
the frustrating paradox that faces the British Commu:st 
Party. The party leadership claims that in recent years 
Communist propaganda has successfully penetrated in\o 
large sectors of the labour movement, and even further 
afield ; but it sadly admits that it has failed to build 
up mass support for the party itself.. Both the claim 
and the admission deserve examination ; and so do ‘°¢ 


The party’s claim to penetration into other organis1- 
tions is not exaggerated. ‘There has been remarkab'< 
Communist and crypto-Communist penetration boi) 
into the constituency Labour parties and into the trace 
unions. The first of these successes is sometimes s0''- 
pedalled ; the second is not. When last week’s Congr<*s 
assembled, the Central Executive of the Commun! 
Party included the general secretary of the Found’ 
Workers, the assistant general secretary of the Electric :! 
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r-ades Union, the general secretary of the Fire 
Brigades Union, the general secretary and two area 
idents of the National Union of Mineworkers, and 
vice-president of the National Union of Vehicle 
ders. The delegates included more than a hundred 
members of the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
ranging from shop. stewards to national organisers and 
enibracing such prominent party veterans as Joe Scott, 
\V.] Hannington, Syd Abbott, Claude Berridge, Les 
brose and Peter Kerrigan. The last of these, Mr 
Kerrigan, is a member of the party’s Political Bureau 
| head of its Industrial Department ; he was also the 
recipient two years ago of the AEU’s Order of Merit. 


* 


[he everyday impact of such men on industrial 
tions is immense. At Battersea last week the party 
penly—and probably correctly—claimed much of the 
credit for the recent militancy of the engineers, the 
electricians, the railwaymen, the builders and the petrol 
tanker drivers; significantly, too—in view of last month’s 
union attempt to interfere with BOAC’s sale of Hermes 
aircraft—one delegate boasted that the party’s branch 
| London Airport had recently doubled its member- 
ip. The party intends to work even harder to foment 
strikes in the months ahead. “The more of these 
threats we can begin to organise in. 1954,” said Mr 
Pollitt, “the better for all of us.” 

In the political, as in the industrial, field the British 
Communist party can also claim some notable successes 
in the past year; here again their disguised influence 

i the unions and in the constituency Labour parties 
has been the dominant factor. During the spring and 
early summer of 1953 at least a dozen trade union 
conferences passed resolutions taken straight out of the 
party’s programme. Twelve conferences, ranging from 
(the Amalgamated Engineering Union to the Fire 
Brigades’ Union, voted for unfettered East-West trade ; 


conferences recorded votes against bacteriological 
methods of warfare ; and half a dozen called for a 
reduction in the term of National Service to one year. 
Even the National Union of Students started on the 
journey back to the party fold. Summarising these and 
similar victories Mr Pollitt declared : 


At the 1953 Trades Union Congress the policy of 
ending American domination, of friendship and trade 
vith the Socialist world, and of social change, received 
between two and three million votes, and at the 1953 
Labour Party Conference one and three-quarter to two 
nillion votes. The outstanding new feature of these very 
ignificant votes was the emergence of a powerful group 
‘ trade unions, including the engineers, electricians and 
railwaymen in alliance with the majority of the con- 
tituency Labour parties. And let there be no mistake: 
ll these developments have been enormously influenced 
»y the work and propaganda of the Communist Party. 


There should be no mistake,-least of all at Transport 
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This is the rosy side of the Communists’ balance 
sheet. _ The gloomier side, from the party’s point of 
view, is that whenever the comrades appear in their 
own colours, instead of operating through somebody 
else, the broad mass of both union and non-union voters 
will have nothing to do with them. The card-carrying 
membership of the British Communist party has 
remained stable at a mere 35,000 for several years 
(together with about 3,000 in the Young Communist 
League). The circulation of the Daily Worker fell 
steadily from 115,000 in 1951 to 87,000 by the end 
of 1953; in the same period the circulation of the 
Labour Monthly fell from 15,000 to 13,000, and the 
Communist Review had to close down last year because 
of lack of support. The ten Communists who stood at 
the General Election in 1951 received only 21,640 votes 
between them and all lost their deposits, and there 
seems to have been a further fall in the party’s popu- 
larity with the electorate since then. In the 19§2 local 
government elections the party had put forward 162 
candidates, who received together 50,000 votes; in 
1953 the party’s 152 candidates could muster only 
36,000 votes. When the 890,000-strong Amalgamated 
Engineering Union elected its president in 1951, the 
Communist candidate, Mr Claude Berridge, had polled 
more than 37,000 votes; in its 1954 election Mr 
Berridge received only 33,000 votes. 


= 

It is very annoying for declared Communists to 
realise that they cannot obtain positions of any standing 
in the country so long as they present themselves for 
election under their own flag ; but they are not going 
to allow this annoyance to warp party strategy. The 
leadership has therefore recognised that one of its main 
objectives must be to strike down the barriers that debar 
it from working its way further into the counsels of the 
Labour Party. In Mr Pollitt’s words, “it is vital to 
challenge and smash all the bans, purges and prvscrip- 
tions coming from Transport House.” 

Throughout the thirty-three years of the British 
Communist party’s existence the Labour party has 
refused to accept its affiliation, and has proscribed the 
Communist front organisations created for purposes of 
infiltration. In addition, some trade unions, including 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union with its 
million and a quarter membership, have banned Com~ 
munists from holding executive posts. In 1954 the 
Communists hope to whittle at least some of these bans 
away. They are convinced that in this endeavour they 
can count on the support of the majority of the constitu- 
ency Labour parties, and also on a group of militant 
trade unions which accounts for 14 million votes at any 
Labour Party conference. In Mr Pollitt’s words: 

In 1921 the Right Wing leaders . . . refused the affilia- 
tion of the Communist Party. By this step and further 
bans and exclusions since then the Right Wing leaders 
have been able up till now to tie the Labour Party more 
and more securely to the coat-tails of capitalism. .. . 
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Today they attack the Bevanites and the Leftward-moving 


workers in general.... There is no conflict between the 
Communist Party and the mass of the membership of 
the Labour Party. ... The whole future of the Labour 


Party depends on . . . the re-establishment of the original 
federal basis of the Labour party and the removal of all 
bans and proscriptions. 


The first open test of the new policy—which, in the 
industrial field, is to be called “ the fight to re-establish 
democracy in the unions ”—came the day after Mr 
Pollitt delivered his report. It resulted in a Com- 
munist setback. By 26,580 votes to 12,540 the 
Clerical and Administrative Workers’ Union defeated 
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a resolution to delete a union rule under which members 
of organisations proscribed by the TUC and the Labour 
Party are ineligible for election as delegates to bodi 
to which the union is affiliated. This, however, was 
only the opening shot in a battle which will be fought 
out in many other trade union conferences in the months 
ahead. The primary aim of the Communist conspiracy 
in Britain today is not to overthrow Her Majesty's 
Government by force ; but (quite legally) to undermine 
Her Majesty’s Opposition by stealth. It would be 
wishful thinking to assume that in each and every case 
the industrial workers and the constituency Labour 


parties will reply as effectively as the clerks have done. 


es 


Sterling Area Stamina 


HAT has happened to the long-expected sterling 

crisis ? Defying the almost universally held 
fears, Britain and the sterling area have lived through 
nine months of the American recession and still there 
is no sign of imminent disaster. Yet in 1949, when 
business in the United States actually receded somewhat 
less quickly and less deeply than it has now, the sterling 
area was immediately affected by transatlantic tremors, 
and almost at once stared disaster in the face. What 
is different now ? Is it luck or good management ? 
Or has something basic changed ? 

It may be that appearances flatter only to deceive. 
The worst may have already started to happen ; but in 
the state of our knowledge of economic matters the 
dread figures—if in fact they are so alarming—would 
be known only in two or three months’ time. It may 
thus be premature to assume that the sterling area is 
in fact riding out the storm. But, in spite of the lag 
in economic intelligence, enough is known to say that 
the present American recession has had—to put it no 
higher—a delayed impact on the sterling area. And 
this in itself may turn out to be a mercy, if recovery 
in the United States is not too long delayed. 

Perhaps the best way to explain why the sterling area 
has escaped so lightly this time is to compare the basic 
economic conditions of today with the circumstances 
of 1949. Two facts stand out. The first is that the 
current American recession has been unique because 
(as explained in an article in The Economist of April 
3rd) the primary inventory readjustment has failed to 
cause the expected repercussions, inside the United 
States as well as outside. The second is that the sterling 
area is in incomparably better health than in 1949. 
How have these factors immunised the sterling area 
from the virus ? 

So far as can be judged from the latest information 
from America, the diagnosis made by President Eisen- 
hower’s economic advisers, of a “‘ rolling readjustment ” 
brought about by large-scale adjustments of over- 
swollen inventories, still holds good. There are, indeed, 





signs—though admittedly as yet only slight—that 
the process, which has been orderly throughout, may 
now be reaching an end. And still there is no sign 
at all of secondary repercussions or of the dreaded 
spiralling effect. If there is one single explanation of 
this phenomenon, it is that confidence in the recupera- 
tive powers of the American economy has remained 
unshaken in every sector—in business, among con- 
sumers, and in the government. Sterling area com- 
modities have, of course, been equally affected by the 
shake out in inventories ; but with confidence remaining 
high—unlike 1949—they have not been the object of 
panicky liquidation. Actually, on this occasion, for 
reasons that are still not clear, some American pro- 
ducers appear to have anticipated the downturn in busi- 
ness ; for there is evidence that an orderly and moderate 
cut-back in American purchases of some commodities 
from the sterling area occurred in the first half of 1953, 
before the onset of the recession. 

Equally important is the improved state of health 
of the sterling area itself. There are a number of 
reasons why it is stronger in 1953 than it was in 1949: 
there is no longer an inflation-bred sellers’ market, to 
any significant degree, either in Britain or in the 
overseas sterling area; freer commodity markets and 
exchanges, by enabling the price mechanism to function, 
have eliminated artificial prices and exchange rates ; 
supplies of non-dollar materials and manufactures have 
increased; and the sterling countries have morc 
effectively recognised that responsibility to keep their 
purchases from dollar markets within bounds. These, 
among other reasons, explain why sterling is no longer 
regarded in the world at large as a grossly overvalued 
currency, as it was in 1949. Consequently there 1s 
no tendency now, as there was then, to speculate agains‘ 
the pound. Indeed, the tendency has, if anything, been 
the other way. Moreover, since 1949, a change has 
come about in the ownership of sterling balances, which 


are now held for the greater part in relatively “ safe 
hands.” . 
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These appear to be the two major differences between 
1949 and the present ; but there are some additional, if 
rather technical, differences whose importance cannot 
be correctly evaluated at this stage. There is, for 
instance, the question of aid. In 1949 dollars were 
being supplied to Britain and other countries as 
economic aid in the Marshall programme. In the 
present period almost all American aid is for defence 
purposes, and a growing proportion of this takes the 
form of offshore purchases, that is orders placed in 
Britain for aircraft, munitions, and other defence 
materials. Not only is the total of dollars obtained 
now actually larger than in 1949, but—other considera- 
tions aside—it is a better form of aid in circumstances 
of recession. British firms have firm long-term orders 
which not only assure them of stability during the 
recession but also enable them to place long-term orders 
in the sterling area for their raw materials. 

Another important difference from 1949 is the state 
of the commodity markets. Prices have shown no 
tendency to fall; indeed, in recent weeks they have 
actually been rising. Probably this is because com- 
modity markets, which had boomed to fantastic heights 
during the Korean war, had been thoroughly shaken 
out before the onset of the recession in America last 
July. Furthermore, for technical supply reasons, 
two of the beverages, cocoa and tea—both fortui- 
tously supplied from the sterling area—had been 
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In Big Brother’s Footsteps? 


be. Chinese Communist delegates in Geneva will be 
scrutinized with the same sort of curiosity that greeted 
the Bolshevik envoys at the Genoa conference over thirty 
years ago. They are making their first bow on the broad 
international stage and the public has, therefore, very few 
clues about the motives and calculations behind the new- 
comers’ actions. Can reference to Soviet precedents perhaps 
help? In many respects China has been following the 
example of its revolutionary predecessor: in industry and 
in agriculture the planners set the Soviet Union as a model ; 
even Stalinist “ democracy ” is set officially as the political 
objective. China is in the peculiar position of having by its 
side a partner with years of experience and of being depen- 
dent on that partner’s help for its development. 

China’s position is both similar to and different from that 
of post-revolutionary Russia. Though its frontiers are less 
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depressed too far, and have since staged an energetic 
recovery. 

From all these factors one conclusion emerges with 
reasonable clarity: the course of events in 1949, where- 
by a minor decline in American production precipitated 
a major decline in the sterling area’s dollar earnings, 
is evidently not nearly as normal a pattern of economic 
behaviour as has been generally supposed. The belief 
would perhaps never have become so widespread if 
1949 had not appeared broadly to repeat the experience 
of 1938. One must now conclude (or so it seems) that, 
while 1938 and 1949 happened to be (in this respect) 
two examples of the same kind of American recession, 
1953-54 happens to be an example of another kind. 
What should be guarded against (though it is very likely 
to happen) is the general embracing of a new- doctrine 
that the outside world in general, and the sterling area 
in particular, can ride out any future disturbance in 
America without difficulty or damage. The path of 
wisdom (provisionally at least) is to ponder on the 
strength of two familiar platitudes. The first is that 


circumstances alter cases—which means, in this parti- 
cular context, that most of the model-building of the 
macro-economists is a waste of time, since most of their 
constants are really variables. The second is that, for 
the preservation of economic stability, the maintenance 
of confidence in the commercial community is worth a 
pack of planners, 





Week 


vulnerable, China, too, probably has a complex about 
foreign capitalist intervention. But it does not feel isolated, 
and its expansionist tendencies may be due more to the 
dynamism of a young revolutionary state than to a search for 
a cordon sanitaire of satellite neighbours. The early 
Bolsheviks in Russia believed that the fate of their revolu- 
tion depended on the victory of Communism in industria- 
lised Western Europe; Chinese leaders know that the 
establishment of Communism in, say, Indo-China or Malaya 
is not a condition of their present survival. On the other 
hand, the failure of the revolution in Western Europe was 
a hard fact that the Bolshevik leaders had to face ; their 
Chinese counterparts can claim that in South-East Asia 
they are working on much more favourable soil. 

It was the failure of the revolution to spread beyond 
Russia that brought the Bolsheviks to international con- 
ference tables. The result at home was Stalinism and the 
“ building of socialism in one country.” Russia turned to its 
own development, hoping that the capitalist world would 
decay from its own contradictions, The Chinese are now 
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faced with a similar choice: self-contained development and 
industrialisation or revolutionary expansion? Will Mao 
follow in Stalin’s cautious footsteps and accept a truce with 
the capitalist world or is the attraction of booty beyond the 
frontiers now too strong to resist ? 


Last Words on EDC 


HE last word on the European Defence Community 
has now been said to France by the United. States 
and Britain. It is tempting to argue that more should have 
been done to promise a permanent Anglo-American 
association with the six EDC states, but the fact is that 
nothing more will be done. It is also a fact that those who 
oppose EDC because it means the rearmament of Germany, 
as well as those who oppose it because they believe France 
has a future as an independent great military power, would 
be influenced by nothing that the United States or Britain 
could offer. The issue can no longer be postponed. 

Every week that passes is creating in Germany a new 
danger. This is that Dr Adenauer, after two years of wait- 
ing, can show no fruits of his European policy save the 
young and still unpopular coal-steel community. His main 
achievement as a statesman is in danger of being discredited; 
even his most trustworthy coalition partners feel this. 
Frenchmen have furnished German nationalists with just 
the ammunition they need to accuse the Chancellor of 
betraying Germany’s claim to equality of status in Europe. 
Echoes of the ’twenties are again being heard in the German 
press. 

Those who persist in declaring that alternatives to EDC 
can be found by making the Federal Republic a member of 
Nato have not yet answered two key questions. Do they 
intend that it should enjoy neither more nor less sovereignty 
than other members ? If so all restraints on rearmament 
by future German governments, less reasonable than Dr 
Adenauer’s, fall away, including the rights that the western 
allies would enjoy under the Bonn Conventions to inter- 
vene in defence of the democratic institutions of the 
Republic. Again, is it their intention—is it Marshal Juin’s 
intention—that the German general staff should be 
recreated, against the wishes of the present German govern- 
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ment? if the opponents of EDC who want a Geran 
defence contribution are prepared to take such risks. they 
should say so. German nationalists will support ther: \yith 
a hearty Yea ; those Germans who set their hopes on 3 scw 
state of affairs in Western Europe will revile them » -h 2 
bitterly disillusioned Nay. Dr Adenauer cannot be exp: ted 
to sit much longer like patience on a monument. _ 


Petrov and Petrova 


HEN the Soviet Ambassador in Canberra learn: !ast 

week that Mr Vladimir Petrov had surrendere:! his 
person and his files to the Commonwealth Governme:: he 
must have murmured to himself quis custodiet cus: ? 
For this third secretary was an officer of the MVD. the 
organisation responsible for Soviet security and intellig.- cc 
and presumably included among his duties the survei!!:nce 
of his diplomatic colleagues. There will be as much int. est 
in the motives that led to his decision as in the detailed 
information of espionage activities that he has placed in 
Australian hands. Was Mr Petrov, perhaps, a Beria man 
who felt uneasy about his imminent return to the Soviet 
Union ? Did hé leave his wife; who acted as cipher clerk 
in the Embassy, confident that she would join him ‘ter 
in asking for political asylum? If so, he left a loi to 
chance ; for it was not until she was on her way home 
in an airliner, escorted by the gun-packing couriers, Jar/ov 
and Karpinsky, that she decided to ask for asylum on 
reaching Darwin. There some smart and tactful wor: by 
the Australian security authorities prevented her from being 
abducted—as people wanted by the Communists are «ll 
abducted in West Berlin under the noses of the police 


Mr Menzies has quite rightly followed the example sct 
by the Canadians in the Gouzenko case, eight years °20. 
A Royal Commission is to, inquire into acts of espionage 
in Australia and the Bill giving powers to the Governor- 
General to set it up was promptly passed last week by both 
Houses of Parliament. Mr Menzies has also promised ‘ull 
consultation between parties pending the general ele \on 
that is to be held at the end of May. These decisions show 
an admirable sense of the impropriety of allowing the Pci »v 
case to be handled in a manner that would cause recrim.- 
tions between right and left and prejudice the case of ony 
Australian whose name appears in Mr Petrov’s files. | 
Soviet Government have also followed precedent by ac. .:- 
ing Mr Petrov, as they accused Mr Gouzenko, of embez2.1¢ 
Embassy funds and forging documents. They, too, can ¢:\¢ 
evidence before the Royal Commission—if they w).. 
Humane people will spare a moment’s thought for the fe.'s, 
hopes and suspicions that will be passing through the m1.'s 
of Soviet third secretaries everywhere. 
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Manceuvres on MPs’ Pay 


' Prime Minister’s statement on the expenses of 
t Members of Parliament, made just before Parliament 
or Easter, did not carry the matter much further. 
pected, he announced that the Government thought 

+ would not be right to accept the two main recom- 
itions of the Select Committee—that the {£1,000-a- 
lary should be raised to £1,500 and that MPs should 

, non-contributory pension scheme. Sir Winston left 

or ajar for some alternative method of relieving MPs’ 

il difficulties ; but he made it clear that, if the door 

e pushed open, it must be by a Labour foot. Both 

; have now had time to sound out the constituencies 

cir case for a rise in pay, and they have met with such 
ouraging response that neither is anxious to take the 
This is causing much jockeying for position and Sir 
ton is clearly better placed than Mr Attlee. Most 
ervative MPs are against any improvement in their 
wn financial position while old-age pensioners remain 
nappeased ; most Labour members cannot afford to take 
» detached a view. They are therefore pressing Mr Attlee 


hard and Sir Winston was able to take advantage of the 


iation last week by intimating that if the Opposition 

wants to carry the question further in a full-scale debate, 
vill have to take the initiative itself. 

in keeping with the Government’s attitude of studied 

ncern, Sir Winston gave no hint of what alternatives 

’ a straight pay increase he might have in mind. It is 

eved, however, that he is thinking in terms of a sub- 

‘nce allowance for those members who have to main- 


tain two homes. This would certainly alleviate the most 
pressing financial burden. 
year have been whispered ; for a man paying income tax 


Figures ranging up to £350 a 


it the full rate, this would be worth rather more than the 
(500 a year taxable rise proposed by the Select Com- 
cc. The Government’s principal aim is to strike a 
‘uous pose of forbearance ; it remains to be seen whether 
will try to marry this to some way of achieving the Select 
mittee’s target by the back stairs. 


Ministers in the Queue 


e NTIL the pattern of these pay manceuvres is made 
clearer, detailed comment can be withheld. Although 
: case for a straight increase in MPs’ salaries is one that 
sht to be accepted—and although any advance up the 
k stairs will, at best, be a shabby alternative to an 
‘ance up the front—there is only one field in which the 
blem is urgent. An increase in the pay of junior 
sters should not be delayed until party haggling is 
plete. Despite repeated fears for the future standard of 
House of Commons, the quality of recent recruits is no 
rse than that of earlier periods ; but already there have 
va cases of promising men refusing junior ministerial 


ovsts because of the financial sacrifices involved. 


When an MP becomes a juniot minister he receives a 


‘ninisterial salary of £1,500 and retains half of his £1000 
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@ year as a member. His earnings from. politics are there- 
fore doubled. But he is only allowed {£500 as an MP's 
salary, and this is therefore the maximum amount that he 
can claim off income tax for his expenses as a member— 
although the gyerage expenses allowed to ordinary MPs-are 
£750 a year. A junior minister is also debarred from earning 
any other income by employment or through directorships. 

It is therefore important that, if the decision is taken to 
restrict increases in remuneration to those members who 
have to maintain two homes, junior ministers should get 
extra pay whether they fulfil this condition or not. The 
wisest decision would be to review the salaries of junior 
ministers in November, when the three-year cut in the 
salaries of full Ministers will be terminated. When the full 
Ministers are back on a salary of £5,000 a year, the 
salaries of their Parliamentary Secretaries should be 
increased to at least £2,000; and an increase to £2,500 
would serve the country better still. 


Co-operatives Look Abroad 


HE Co-operative party is usually a harmless ally to 

Labour. Its most active workers, however, are often 
the same people who are active in the constituency Labour 
parties ; and this means that its conferences are liable to 
throw up the irresponsible utterances that would so often 
emerge from Labour conferences but for the right-wing 
trade union vote. The Co-operative conference at Blackpool 
this Easter was no exception.. By a majority of over two to 
one the party voted against German rearmament, overruling 
the advice of its own leaders as well as those of the Labour 
party. More inanely still, the conference passed a motion 
welcoming the withdrawal of some American servicemen 
from this country—unless these were being withdrawn to 
Spain, in which case they would be a danger to peace. 
Fortunately this piece of fellow-travelling nonsense does not 
have to be taken as the last word of the Co-operative move- 
ment as a whole ; the annual Co-operative Congress takes 
place at Whitsun and is a more authoritative gathering. 

The Co-operative party is not a major element at 
Westminster. It provides the Opposition with only 
18 MPs and these all rank as joint Labour-Co-operative 
members ; they take the Opposition Whip and are therefore 
presumably liable to Opposition discipline instead of to 
some private discipline of their own. At Blackpool several 
of the Co-op members threw their weight on the side of 
sanity, and the group includes some outspoken critics of 
Bevanism. But these 18 MPs cannot wholly ignore the 
Co-op half of their split political personality, if only because 
they need its support in their constituencies. They will 
therefore formally report the views of the Co-operative 
party to the Parliamentary Labour party, but will retain 
their individual freedom of action. 

The foreign policy resolutions were the more unfor- 
tunate because the Co-ops have some useful contributions to 
make to Opposition thinking when they concentrate on 
domestic affairs. On most domestic issues the Blackpool 
conference was content to rubber-stamp Labour policy ; but 
in addition it approved an idea for simplifying the procedure 
by which pensioners are exempted from health service 
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charges and it also put forward a scheme for local government 
reform. This would involve the creation within county 
council areas of authorities equal to county boroughs ; it is 
not quite a sensible scheme, but it is a carefully reasoned one. 
The Co-op party should realise that the closer it keeps to the 
Co-op store, the bigger its political “ divvy ” will be. 


Purge in Egypt 


OLONEL NASSER has resumed the premiership in Egypt 
and all who hope for stability there are watching him 

at work much as a street crowd watches the man with a 
pick who, now and then, hacks at the wall beneath his 
feet. For he has within the last ten days demolished 


Some Economic Terms 


The following is a third selection of contributions 
for the proposed English-Doubletalk Dictionary of 
modern economic terms. Suggestions from readers 
are now flowing in, and are still welcome. 


Taxable capacity, maximum, the present level of 
taxation 


Profits, this year’s revenue minus last year’s costs 
Accountancy, sound, paying taxes out of profits, q.v. 


Accountancy, unsound, paying dividends out of 


profits, q.v. 
Management, conservative, management in the 
interests of the 

directors 


Take-over bid, speculative, a proposal to manage in 
the interests of the 
shareholders (Note: 
there appears to be no 
word for actually 
managing in the share- 
holders’ interests) 

Counterpart Funds, a system of accounting whereby 

European countries appear to 
spend on their defence pro- 
grammes money which is only 
credited them after it has 
already been spent on dollar 
wheat 

Foreign Investment, gifts from the US Government 


Imperialism, not sending gunboats. See also foreign 
investment 


Imperialist, a foreigner whose assets are expropriated 

Imperialist, unrepentant, a foreigner expropriated as 
above, but who then 
complains. 
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some of the props from which the Revolution Command 
Council has hitherto derived useful support. Of these, 
the most important is a group of good civilian minis1c;s 
who gave it service. When Colonel Nasser announced 
the new cabinet last Sunday all six of these were 
missing from the list ; they are said to have withdrawn 
for health reasons, but a more likely cause of their dis- 
appearance is that he suspects them to have made contact 
with former politicians during the recent momentary resur- 
gence of the parties. Of the six, the least easily replaceable 
is the former Finance Minister, Abdel Gelil el Emary, who 
is one of the best bankers in the Middle East and to whom 
personally is due the credit for Egypt’s recovery from the 
financial doldrums of 1952. Dropping him is dropping a 
pilot indeed. 

President Neguib must also be rated a casualty. He 
seems worn out by the strain of struggle with the junta and 
has once more been reduced to the role of figurehead, 
retaining the Presidency, but without power to gainsay 
Colonel Nasser so long as the latter commands a majority 
in the junta. 

Other one-time supporters who have been jettisoned are 
several politicians who had given the regime service, but 
who are now lumped with the real black sheep and deprived 
of political rights ; the object of this step is to keep the 
prospective National Consultative Council free from the 
old influences. Another victim is the press ; individual 
journalists and whole newspapers have been indicted for 
serving past regimes as “ hired pens.” Some of the people 
thus demolished are unworthy of any sympathy, but a few 
leave gaps that the junta will find it hard to fill. 

Loss of support from this upper crust is being made 
good by gains on other fronts. Colonel Nasser now seems 
to have won a broader backing from the army than he at 
one time possessed. He is also working hard to strengthen 
his backing from peasant, worker and minor official ; if 
words to all of these can be converted into deeds, as were 
those to a few hundred peasants when he made a fresh 
distribution of title deeds to smallholders last Monday, he 
may have replaced old props with new. It is too early to say 
whether silencing patrician adversaries and winning plebeian 
supporters will afford him the stability that he would need 
in order to talk with Britain. 


Another Iraqi Cabinet Crisis ? 


RAQI politicians should read the story of Humpty Dumpty 
I and learn from it that all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men cannot put their country together if they keep 
staging great falls for cabinets. Iraq is endowed with huge 
potentialities in money, water, and living space ; yet these 
cannot be used for the development it so sorely needs if 
ministers change so often that a young ana far from strong 
civil service is the only element of continuity. This weak- 
ness was not so menacing when the Development Board 
was in the charge of a Director with a status outside the 
cabinet ; now that this post has been converted into 2 
Ministry, it changes hands with alarming frequency. Even 
ao the present cabinet crisis, it had done so twice already 

1954. 
Dr Jamali’s cabinet is reported to have resigned because 
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it asked for a dissolution, It has not been popular with ‘a 
narliament largely composed of landowners because it has 
wanted to impose a land tax ; now it is accused of “ mis- 
handling the flood situation” (which it may have under- 
ited at the start, but so did Canute) and of flirting 
,oughts of the Turco-Pakistani pact. This last, which 
vith a window on the world, such as the King, the 


Regent and Nuri Pasha, know to be worth bearing in mind, 
cannot be the cause of the downfall. Pressures exercised 
by politicians for personal ends are a more probable explana- 


tion. But the news could be good news for Iraq’s common 
man only if a minimum of portfolios were to change hands. 


A Day for Nato 


“iE meeting of the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
£ Organon that is being held in Paris this week-end 
is important less because it gives an opportunity for Foreign 
Miaka ters to exchange views on the eve of the Geneva 
Conference than because it was due to take place in any 

The gathering on Friday was not suddenly convened 
but is a long-scheduled meeting of the Council, with 
Ministers present, to discuss general political developments 
iffecting members with world-wide interests. During the 

t three years the Council has steadily, but with little 
fanfare, added political content to the bare bones of a 
defensive military alliance. Increasingly it is becoming the 
place where governments seek a better understanding and 
a common assessment of problems of common interest. 
Much of this is done by the Deputies who are permanently 
in Paris. But periodic meetings with Foreign, or Defence 
or Finance Ministers present—or all three—are essential. 
The easier the agenda the more likely they are to have 
the kind of exchanges that are the essence of a genuine 
Atlantic community. 

ae il recently this April’s meeting was expected to have 
a thin agenda. Now the hydrogen bomb, the proposed 
Nat 0 for south-east Asia, the Soviet suggestion for a new 
collective security arrangement in Europe and the Geneva 
Cont erence mean a busy day, especially for Mr Dulles. A 
thorough exchange of views will hardly be possible in a 

eting, part of which will be given over to a public session 
marking the fifth anniversary of the Treaty. But at least 
the Atlantic alliance has reached the stage where it no 
longer pretends that the political and strategic problems of 
Europe can be kept strictly separate from those of the rest 

t the free world. 


The Queen in Uganda 


wn the Queen arrives in Uganda next Wednesday 
she will be embarking on what has become the most 
controversial part of her world tour. Early this year, the 
Great Lukiko—the parliament of the Baganda tribe, which 
Constitutes nearly a quarter of the population of Uganda— 
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passed a resolution humbly requesting that, in view of the 
banishment of the Kabaka, the Queen’s visit should be 

“ postponed” until a more propitious time. The Lukiko 
was no doubt sincere in passing this resolution ; but for 
obvious reasons the Governor and the British Government 
could hardly be expected to accept it. They did, however, 
concede, in deference to local sentiment, that the Queen’s 
visit to Mengo, the capital of Buganda, should be left out 
of the programme. Further modifications have recently 
been announced in view of the security situation over the 
border in Kenya. 


It is to be hoped that the success of the Queen’s mission 
will not be blighted by any foolish demonstrations on the 
part of disaffected elements; if it is, the public should 
understand from what a narrow section these demonstra- 
tions may come. The Prime Minister of Buganda, who 
has shown great good sense and loyalty throughout the 
drawn-out controversy over the Kabaka’s exile, will certainly 
not be to blame. He will be in attendance when the Queen 
arrives at the airport, and will read a loyal address of 
welcome. In this he is doing no more than traditions of 
Baganda hospitality demand, but he has not escaped 
extremist criticism—particularly from the Uganda National 
Congress,’a body that misses few opportunities of repre- 
senting moderation as a betrayal of Uganda interests. 


Meanwhile, despite the commendable restraint shown by 
both sides (which has allowed the Governor to end the state 
of emergency), the main issue of the Baganda dispute is 
still a long way from solution. The Baganda will not begin 
to be convinced of the permanency of the Kabaka’s exile 
until the court case, in which the validity of the Governor’s 
action is in effect being challenged, has been decided. At 
best this will not be for some months. It is a hopeful sign 
that the Lukiko has agreed to appoint a committee to discuss 
future constitutional developments with Sir Keith Hancock 
when he arrives on his special mission to Buganda later 
this summer. But agreement to discuss does not mean that 
agreement on the controversy itself will be reached. -In 
public at any rate, all sections of opinion remain as’ firm 
as evet in their insistence that the return of the Kabaka 
is the sine qua non of any settlement. 


Talking Shop 


HE Easter conference of the Union of Shop, Distributive 
Z and Allied Workers provided a wide-ranging—and 
dtsappointing—sounding-board of the present state of 
Labour opinion. By a large majority the conference voted to 
become the first big union to support the minority of the 
Labour Party in its opposition to German rearmament. Mr 
Alfred Robens, the former Minister of Labour who voted 
with the Bevanites on this issue in the Shadow Cabinet, 
came down to the conference to reiterate the views he had 
then expressed. He was supported by Mr Padley, the left- 
wing MP who is president of the union ; another distin- 
guished member, Mr Burke, the present chairman of the 
Labour Party, was regarded as a mildly interesting heretic 
when he put forward Labour’s official view from the floor 
of the hall. 

In voting against German rearmament, the conference was 
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merely making an unwise choice in a matter on which its 
most eminent members disagreed with one another. The 


delegates, however, also passed a resolution demanding an - 


immediate increase of 15 per cent in the wages of the 
union’s 330,000 members. They did this in the teeth of the 
unanimous opposition of the executive—not always, how- 
ever, very wisely expressed. The general secretary, Mr 
Birch, naturally agreed that there should be a wage increase ; 
indeed, conveniently ignoring the fact that the distributive 
trades have been gaining workers since 1948, he spoke of a 
growing scarcity of suitable entrants. But he thought it 
impracticable to demand an all-round increase for §0 or 
more different trades. This may have seemed simply 
obstructive to many members, whose wage increases have 
been very nearly uniform in recent years—negotiated as they 
are through wages councils which closely follow one another 
in their recommendations. Mr Birch was also brave enough 
to attribute the demand to Communist inspiration. The 
delegates were annoyed by this suggestion. They felt they 
were only following the current convention: no conference 
without a wage claim, and a starting-point of 15 per cent 
in imitation of so many of last year’s claims. 


Finally, Mr Birch made what may be the first of a series 
of important statements by trade union leaders about the 
future of collective bargaining. He opposed the Ministry 
of Labour’s proposal that all national agreements in industry 
should include a provision to go to arbitration if necessary. 
This was a disappointing statement. It is true, as Mr Birch 
said, that if mutual confidence is lacking the mefe existence 
of an agreement would not cause disputing parties to accept 
arbitration; but it might help to create that confidence, and 
to exert a brake on hot-headed action. Mr Birch had a better 
case when he attacked the proposal for an impartial body 
to advise on wages policy, which the TUC’s economic com- 
mittee discussed last week. The General Council of the 
TUC has not yet pronounced on it, but there are indica- 
tions that it will probably agree with Mr Birch. Like him, 
it -may feel that any such advisory body would have a 
superhuman task to keep in theory above politics, while yet 
concerning itself with one of the foremost political ques 
tions of the day. 


Margins for Margarine 


HE anguish that seems inseparable from decontrol has 
now descended on a section of the grocery trade. 

In two weeks’ time, on May 8th, butter, margarine and 
cooking fats are to be freed. The largest manufacturers, 
in announcing their prices for branded margarine, have 
allowed for a retail margin of 124 per cent, compared with 
the 10 per cent that the shops have earned for selling the 
standard margarine produced under control. This has 


angered the National Federation of Retail Grocers, repre- 
senting most of the small shopkeepers. It claims that the 
margin should be 19 per cent, as it was before the war. It 
also—and more justly—objects to the discounts offered on 
quantity, which discriminate in favour of the big grocer 
and which induce the small man to buy all his margarine 
from the one firm in order to qualify for them. 
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The Federation is not, however, in a strong position 
enforce its claims, because it is not supported by the 
multiple grocers ; and the percentage profit, after a!|. is 
calculated on sales that have more than doubled «:; 
before the war. 

The grocers are expecting the demand for the best quality 
margarine to be heavy at first, while people satisfy ir 
curiosity about whether it really does taste like butter. At 
one time, it was even thought that competition from this new 
margarine at Is. 9d. a Ib might prevent free butter {: 
rising above its present controlled price of 3s. 8d. 2 || 
It now seems probable, however, that there will be a sha: 
enough increase to give the Opposition a talking pou 
Thanks partly to drought in New Zealand, there may ! 
be insufficient butter to provide for consumption of as m 
as 4 oz per week per head ; in addition, Russia is nov 
buyer in the butter market. As a new product, the t 
margarine will not appear in the cost of living index. 
index will, however, record the reduction of 2d. per |! 
the standard quantity now marketed, as well as any increa: 
in the price of butter ; there should therefore be plen 
of room for the arithmetically contorted controversic: 
which politicians delight. Whatever happens to the but: 
price, however, there can be no hardship if a palatable an 
equally nutritious alternative is on sale at 1s. 9d. 
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Ministry for the Middle Class 


ANY a City-bound business man must have been stirred 
M to thought on Thursday morning when he read the 
news that a special ministry to deal with the problems of 
the middle classes was on the political horizon in Belgium 
Eyebrows will be raised even further when it is realiscd 
that this novel project is expected from a predominan''y 
Socialist coalition. It is, in effect, a skilful stealing of 
political trousers. The late government in Brussels, that 
of the Christian Social (Catholic) party, had left many 
shopkeepers, craftsmen and other self-employed work«'s 
dissatisfied, in particular as regard social security bene'''s, 
which are concentrated on employees. M. van Acker, ‘ic 
Socialist leader, who now hopes to return to power 11 
partnership with the Liberals, will evidently not ony 
conciliate his partners but also gain middle-class goodwi!l 
for his own party if he meets the demands of the s!!- 
employed. 

But the idea of a Ministry for the Middle Classes, he\- 
ever attractive at first glance, raises some doubts. How 
would its scope be defined ? In Britain, at all even’, 
efforts to find precise definitions of the middle-class 
classes have invariably failed. Here—as in Belgium—' 's 
increasingly unfashionable to admit that one is either be: 
or above the shadowy boundaries of the bourgeois. 
Middle-class habits and standards are steadily encroach” 3 
on council house and mansion alike. And this encroa 
ment brings with it a spread of one of the basic attituc:s 
of the middle-class, a dislike of official supervision. 1) s 
the ideal Ministry for. the middle-class might well °< 
described as a counter-ministry—a department whose ch! 
task would be to protect its charges against the inspecto':, 
circulars and buff forms of other organs of the state. 
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Japan’s Reparations 


r week negotiations between Japan and the Philippines 
L vere resumed, following upon an offer of the Japanese 
le outstanding reparations claims. So the subject of 
Japonese reparation debts to its South-East Asian creditors, 
‘hilippines, Burma, Indonesia, and Indo-China, takes 
iew lease of life. For many years the negotiations 
been futile, because, on the one side the formerly 
ied countries claim impossible sums, while on the other 
while offering the minimum, has sought to use repara- 
as a means of speeding its économic penetration of 

rea. 
lapan’s offer is said.to amount to 400 million dollars 
Philippine claim was 8 billion); but only a token 
mount is likely to be paid in cash. The balance is to 
the form of services, such as salvaging sunken ships 
Philippine waters, and of capital goods for developing 
country’s natural resources. It is not stated whether 
nvestments will be developed on a co-partnership 
but in any event it is a wily move by the Japanese, 


for not only will they ensure for themselves supplies of 


h-needed raw materials, such as iron ore, but they will 
create markets for their own capital goods industries. 
[he proportion of Japan’s trade with South-East Asia has 


been growing ; but, with the China market virtually closed, 


\ust turn still more energetically southward. 

(hough British, and particularly Hongkong’s, trade may 
iffected, Japan’s efforts to settle the reparations problem 
ild be welcomed. It has for too long embittered inter- 
onal relations in this vital region. With the possibility 
| Far Eastern Nato in the air the settlement of the 
lem assumes greater urgency. 


The Right to Work 


| ‘ST week Mr L, C, Huntley, a West Hartlepool engineer, 
. failed te secure an injunction from the Chancery Court 
ost certain officers of the Amalgamated Engineering 
He asked for an interim injunction to restrain them 
mn preventing him from obtaining and holding a job in 
‘ne area in which he lives. In its elements, the story of 
Huntley’s conflict with these union officials is simple. He 
1 member of the AEU, and he refused to take part in 
- one-day token strike called by it last December. The 
tal authorities of the union were prepared to limit his 
ilty to an expression of censure on his lack of union 
idarity. The local officials thought otherwise. Accord- 
; to Mr Huntley, they threatened to take action against 
v“iybody who employed him ; and, in recounting his story 
ourt, he at least satisfied Mr Justice Harman that he 

| suffered a good deal of persecution. 
Che legal position is that if the motives animating the 
il union officials were the furtherance of a trade dispute, 
‘cy can escape from civil liability for the results of their 
‘ivities. The court understandably declined to decide 
‘thout a full hearing whether the officials had other motives 


‘han this. Mr Huntley, however, is still free to proceed 


> a full trial, 
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Whatever the outcome, and whether Mr Huntley succeeds 
in taking further action or not, it is a misfortune that 
successive cases of this kind, where individual workers 
allege that they have been persecuted by union officials, are 
having to be fought out through the courts. They are having 
an irritant effect upon the temper of the public, and one day 
this may blow up into a demand for a radical change in 
the law—of a sort that the unions will justly resent. To 
some trade unionists Mr Huntley has been getting what was 
coming to him. To others—and those others include some 
of the most responsible union leaders—trade union soli- 
darity is not so overwhelmingly important that it can 
justify robbing the right to work from a fellow member 
because he dislikes the idea of a one-day token strike. If 
responsible unionists feel this way, there is something that 
they—and they alone—can do about it. Will no trade 
union leader promote a Geneva Convention to govern the 
conduct of the class war, with particular reference to those 
who once enlisted under their own banners ? Or are they 
content with the parallels that can be drawn with earlier 
examples of unrestricted warfare ? Those parallels are not 
pretty. 


Paying for Negligence 


HE Ministry of Health has now revised its advice to 

hospital authorities confronted with a patient’s claim 
for damages based on negligent treatment. The new circu- 
lar deals with cases in which both hospital and individual 
doctor are sued, and its general tenor is to advise the 
hospital and the doctor (in effect, his insurers, the medical 
defence society) te agree between themselves how they will 
share the cost of any damages or any sum paid in settle- 
ment. If there is no agreement, then the damages are now to 
be borne in equal shares. This is a familiar form of British 
compromise, and it should end the unhappy spectacle of 
a hospital authority pressing in court a claim for full 
indemnity from one of its own staff. But it raises by impli- 
cation some ifmportant points of principle. 

First, the circular suggests, in effect, a united front by 
the defendants. A patient may come out of a hospital 
rather worse than he went in; did something go wrong 
inside the hospital or was the worsening of his condition 
inevitable 2 The united front of hospital and doctor will, 
if skilfully advised, say nothing about anything, for nothing 
is more helpful to a claimant than arguments between those 
who are accused of negligence. Is it in the public interest 
that both hospital authority and doctor should now have 
a mutual financial interest in each other’s silence ? 

The resulting position of the doctor is equally important. 
There are two opposing points of view. The Lancet, for 
instance, dislikes the idea that in future the hospital autho- 
rity may pay for the cost of an individual doctor’s mistake. 
May not that make him too much the servant of the 
authority, bound to do its bidding ? Hospital authorities, 
conscious of their risk, may lay down rules to cover, if 
possible, every contingency ; and who, then, would be 
treating the patient, the doctor or the management com- 
mittee ? Against this there is the common-sense view that 
it is unusual—and by ordinary standards unjust—for ‘any 
employer to demand that his employee shall pay out of his 
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own pocket, directly or indirectly, the cost of mistakes 
which he risks making because of that employment. The 
present serious shortage of casualty officers in hospitals is 
at least partly due to the reluctance of a young doctor to 
face the personal risk of claims for negligence, with the 
reflections they are bound to cast on his professional com- 
petence. This latest circular from the Ministry is too finan- 
cially slick to be reassuring. It is to be hoped that both 
the medical and the legal professions will keep an alert eye 
on how it operates. 


Welfare in Prisons 


HE fourth International Course in Criminology, which 

has been discussing recent advances in the study and 
treatment of offenders, came to an end in London last week. 
High on the list of practical suggestions was the proposal 
that full-time, trained social workers should be introduced 
into all ordinary closed prisons. The slow tempo of life 
in these old fortress-type gaols, the short hours of work, 





War Aims 


How is Russia to be effectually crippled and disabled 
from future mischief? By depriving her of her more 
recent and unassimilated conquests, and restoring them 
to the Powers from which they have been torn. Georgia 
must be rescued and replaced, and Circassia maintained 
as an independent barrier, to keep Russia for ever on 
this side of the Caucasus. The Crimea must be taken also, 
and Sebastopol stormed at any cost, and the navy sheltered 
there captured or destroyed. Bessarabia longs for the day 
of her emancipation, and would probably rise on the first 
thorough disaster that happened to the Russian arms, if 
assured of the faithful and permanent support of the 
allies. The Danubian Principalities must be freed from 
the curse of Russian occupation and of Russian protec- 
torate for ever. Finland must be restored to Sweden, and 
the Isles of Aland must be held either by Sweden or by 
England. If these things are done, Russia will cease to 
be formidable ; and whether she accepts a peace or not 


will be a matter of no moment whatever. . . . These are 
unquestionably great achievements—difficult and costly. 
But if they are at once necessary and possible ._. all that 


we have to consider is the best and promptest means of 
effecting them. The details must of course be left to 
the naval, military, and financial authorities intrusted with 
the conduct of the war. The duty of the public is confined 
to the insisting that no efforts, however great, which are 
essential, shall be wanting, and that no funds needed for 
the purpose shall be refused. . .. For we must remember 
that of all wars a long war is the most costly, and an 
indecisive war the most absurd; and that, if to go to 
war in a bad cause is the greatest of sins, to go to war 
for an object which you are not resolved at all hazards 
to gain, is the most unpardonable of all follies. Now, 
our object in the present struggle is not to drive the 
Russians back over the Pruth and to force the acceptance 
of the modified Vienna note ; but to secure for the future 
Turkey from Russian encroachment, Germany from 
Russian dictation, civilisation and liberty from. Russian 
barbarism. 


The Cronomist 


April 22, 1854 
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the lack of effort required, the inability to make one’s own 
decisions, the fact that the bare essentials of existence are 
provided by others without the need or the possibility to 
provide for oneself, make any ordinary training for freedom 
extremely difficult. Many long-term prisoners develop 
“gate fever” as their day of discharge draws near, not 
joyous anticipation but real fear of what is beyond. This 
fear is not altogether unjustified ; the ex-prisoner may find 
it very hard to be accepted by his friends and neighbours, 
and is certain to find it hard to get a job. There is truth 
in the old saying that sometimes a man’s real punishment 
begins when his sentence ends. 

Another saying is that after-care should begin from the 
moment the offender enters prison. Prison social workers 
could turn this desideratum into reality. Plans for a 
prisoner’s return to normal life could be made at the 
beginning of his sentence ; his family difficulties could be 
smoothed out ; and he should be made to feel that when 
he leaves prison he can come to terms with his new mode of 
life. Equally important, the social worker in a prison (like 
the probation officer outside it) would be skilled in the 
technique of “case-work” and would come in close 
personal contact with an offender; he might sometimes be 
able to do much to change the individual prisoner’s attitude, 
and put something positive into the otherwise rather nega- 
tive regime of the ordinary closed prison. 

Delegates at the international course in criminology 
stated that prison social workers are already being used in 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, Sweden, Finland and 
elsewhere. In this country, last year’s report of the Maxwell 
Committee on Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies made 
a similar recommendation. So far the Home Secretary has 
not decided to implement it—though he has not turned it 
down. Perhaps the deliberations of the criminologists 
recently assembled in London will help him to make up 
his mind. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Russian-manned trading organisation known as 
Amtorg Trading Corporation, which has offices in New 
York, has suddenly come to life after nearly five years’ 
hibernation. It has been making enquiries from American 
manufacturers for a wide range of machine tools and other 
metal products. Formerly it used to be the main channel 
for placing Soviet orders in the United States. American 
observers connect this development with the current 
East-West trade drive and with Soviet hopes of an carly 
relaxation of the embargo. 


* 


It looks, after all, as if the Greek Government will pursue 
the Markezinis programme without Markezinis. The 
reshuffle of ministers announced recently leaves two 
members of his New Party in the key ministries of economic 
co-ordination and finance. The plan marches on towards 
a budget precariously balanced with the help of the 
drachma counterpart of American funds, towards reduced 
expenditure, towards exploitation of mineral wealth and the 
electrification of the countryside. It remains to be secn 
whether Marshal Papagos can persuade the Americans that 
a smaller army is desirable and whether the rising cost of 
living can be checked or its effects on the population 
mitigated, 
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asbestos cat 


Only an inhabitant of the lower regions could possibly have any use for an Asbestes Cat. But if our export 
department received an order for one, they would searcely turn a hair. Seriously, the uses of Asbestos in 
industry are growing at a fantastic rate. 


Apart from its first great natural property, the fibrous structure of asbestos renders it easily adaptable to 
many uses, often in combination with other materials. It can be spun, woven and moulded. We, ourselves, 
turn it into many products. Amongst these are Caposite and Caposil, both Preformed and Plastic heat 
insulations, also Capasco Moulded Brake Linings and Asbestolux Incombustible Building Board. It is 
available as yarn or cloth, as mattresses for locomotive boilers and also has its uses in those transports of 
delight, the jet liners. 

Asbestos may solve some problem that’s proving a bit of a headache in your branch of industry. If you 
think so, consult the people who know best about Asbestos... 


¥ ¥ THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. GROsvenor 6022 
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How to cross 
the Atlantic 






The knowing man knows his way from Old World to New and back—he’s done it so 

often. Four and a half days of Atlantic horizons are about right for him . . . two days of the 
riverside scenery of the lovely St. Lawrence come as a recurrent welcome. He goes 
ashore at Quebec or Montreal full of well-being, humming the praises of Canadian 
Pacific menus and general care and attention. He feels at home (and so will 


you) in the Empress of Scotland, Empress of France or Empress of Australia. 


For information your authorised agent er 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain 


and the Continent. 
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Nato for South East Asia 


-Your article on “ A Nato for South 
Asia” puts the case for Mr Eden’s 
sreement to.consider ” as well as, or 
r than, it has been put before. Those 
ym you criticise as “the Left wing of 
Labour Party” (although I believe 
t will be found that in this matter 

; is, broadly, the position of the 
our movement as‘a whole) will wish 
omment upon. it. Qur views arise 
ym. two basic convictions, one of which 
deny and the other of which you 
tc, but then disregard. First you deny 

t there is “any colonialism in South 

Asia today of which anyone in the 
t should be ashamed.” That you 
so regard the French record in Indo- 

\ina over the past eight years reveals a 

ference between us which no argu- 

nt is likely to bridge. You go on to 
iescribe the hopelessly belated and still, 
t the time of writing this letter, unim- 

‘mented, offer of self-government to 
the three Indo-Chineése states—an offer 
which does not include the indispensable 
right to leave the French Union—as 
* virtually the same as thé Attlee-Cripps 
policy towards India”! This issue of 
colonialism will be found to be decisive. 
For the question is this : Is the Indo- 
Chinese war a case of “ Communist 
aggression,” such as must necessarily be 
resisted by all non-Communists, as the 
North Korean aggression was resisted by 
the Government of which Mr .Bevan, 
myself and several others whose attitude 
you criticise, were members ? Or is it, 
in the contrary, a tragic and ‘hopeless 
attempt to perpetuate colonialism where 
such a policy has become wholly impos- 
sible, to the benefit of Asian Com- 
munists alone ? 

It will be found that everything turns 
on this issue. For no doubt there might 
be much to be said for a South East Asia 
Defence Pact which India, Ceylon and 
Burma would join. But that would mean 
the actual, instead of the verbal, end of 
French colonialism in Indo-China. And 
that, in turn, would now, unfortunately, 
ilmost certainly mean that at least a part 
of the country will come under some 
‘orm of Communist, or pro~Communist, 
rule. One must face the fact that such 
have become the consequences of the in- 
credible stubbornness of French policy. 

_ You mention our own position in 
Malaya. Let me repeat what I have said 
ooth in and out of office : We can only 
‘nally win in Malaya by means of creat- 
ing a fully native, fully self-governing 
and fully independent Malayan society, 
which, we hope, will remain in the Com- 
monwealth, but which will be as free as 
Burma was to leave it if it so desires. 
That will be a most complex and difficult 
task. But our only hope is to get on with 


Letters to the Editor 





it, and to get on with it faster than we 
are doing at present. 

To deny that colonialism is the 
essence of the question in South East 
Asia is blindness indeed. Those whose 
attitude you criticise are therefore deter- 
mined to do all in their power to prevent 
the forces, and the influence, of this 
country being engaged on the hopeless 
course of attempting ‘to hold the present 
geographical or political “line ” in Indo- 
China. Certainly we must do all in our 
power to see to it that the new nations 
of South East Asia emerge as non- 
Communist societies, such as Burma. 
That ‘very purpose will be finally com- 
promised if we enter a pact for thé 
support of the French or the Viet- 
namese position, at least in Tonkin and 
Northern Indo-China. 


* 


The second cause of our attitude is, 
as you write, a basi¢ distrust of the 
policy of the present American Adminis- 
tration in Asia. You berate us for show- 
ing this distrust, but even in your article 
you give us ample grounds for it. You 
write that American policy in the Far 
East “is apparently unwilling to make 
any concessions at all, even for full 
value received.” You add that Mr Dulles 
“ appeared to be threatening the Chinese 
with the atom bomb in the immediate 
future if they did not behave.” (And 
repeated American statements make it 
clear that by “behave” is meant not a 
willingness to conclude an armistice on, 
for example, some partition line, but the 
immediate stopping of all aid to Ho-Chi- 
Minh, without, of course, the Americans 
stopping their far larger flow of aid to 
the Vietnamese and the French). You 
agree that “for a day or two there was 
far more [American] pressure than 
there should have been.” (And the 
usually well-informed Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent of the Observer writes 
that should an armistice not be con- 
cluded at Geneva on the American 
terms, this pressure on us will become 
“ overwhelming.”) 


What makes you think it unnecessary 
to resist such an American policy as 
that? In fact almost the only good 
word which you can yourself find to say 
for it is that the Americans “are mag- 
nificently right in insisting that they will 
give nothing for nothing.” Of course it 
is true that the only way to bargain with 
the Communists, or with most other 
people, is to have a striking point beyond 
which you will not go, and to show the 
utmost firmness in holding to it. But on 
your own showing what the Americans 
are trying to get us to support them in 
doing is not that, but an unwillingness 
to make any concessions at all, the choice 
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of a fatally untenable striking point, 
and a threat to use A- or H-bombs on 
China. What is magnificent about that ? 
In these circumstances no other 
attitude will be found to be possible for 
the British Labour movement than a 
determination that Britain shall not 
support an American Far Eastern policy 
which must, if it is long enough pursued, 
lead to a morally and politically unjusti- 
fied war on China. For in South East 
Asia moral and political factors will be 
found to outweigh military factors. 
Nuclear bombs upon Chinese cities will 
not prevent a Communist conquest of 
Asia: they are the one thing which 
could ensure it.—Yours faithfully, 
House of Commons. JOHN STRACHEY. 


[We confine our comment on Mr 
Strachey’s letter to two points where, we 
think, he has misunderstood our position. 

1. We make no defence of French policy 
in Indo-China in the past, even in ‘the 
recent past. We believe that now, under 
the pressure of circumstances, they have 
come “ at long last and with every show of 
reluctance ” (our words last week) to the 
point of granting complete independence to 
the Indo-Chinese states. It is true that 
this has not been formally announced in 
Paris ; but it is clear that it cannot be re- 
sisted there. If so, the battle against 
“colonialism” has been largely won. 

2. There are many things about American 
policy in the Far East that we dislike. 
But the overriding issue is that the peace 
of the world depends on the maintenance 
of the alliance of the free western nations. 
So long as that alliance is maintained, we 
do not believe there will be a war. If it is 
broken, atomic war becomes very probable. 
This does not mean that we must always 
defer to the Americans or refrain from 
speaking out when we think they are wrong. 
It does mean that the paramount aim of 
British foreign policy should be to preserve 
the alliance.—Epiror.] 


Horizontal Weather 


Sir—In reference to my proposal for 
optional depreciation rates and to my 
argument that the firm would have to 


“pay a price” for getting an accelerated 


rate from the Inland Revenue, since it 
would have to carry that same rate in 
its own books, Mr Reddaway argues that 
this would be no sacrifice, since the firm 
could simply transfer to “ depreciation 
account” what would otherwise have 
stood as “ undistributed profit.” Maybe 
that would happen in many cases, though 
not necessarily in all. The fact remains 
that if a firm has to commit itself in 
advance to a high depreciation rate, it is 
sacrificing ome degree of freedom— 
always a vital matter in business—in the 
use of its funds, as well as in many cases 
messing up its own system of accounts. 
I believe that under my system firms 
would adopt precisely those rates of 
depreciation that they would choose to 
apply if there were no income or profits 
taxes at all. The great thing is that firms 
which have reasons for wanting to write 
off quickly should be free to do so. This 
point, so vital for British competitive 
efficiency, Mr Reddaway ignores. But 
in the majority of cases there would 
probably be no change of practice. 

No, argues Mr Reddaway; this is 
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holding “a very poor opinion of the 
intelligence of directors (or of his 
own)” ; they will all rush in and opt for 
high rates because of the saving of 
interest involved. In my own mind, 
were I a director, the small saving of 
interest would weigh little indeed against 
the loss of freedom involved; and I 
believe that is how the minds of most 
directors would work. On the question 
of intelligence I say nothing. 

Finally, Mr Reddaway argues that a 
quick write-off would not give a “ true 
and fair view” of the position. Mr 
Reddaway knows quite well that where 
there is risk—of falling markets, of 
obsolescence—it is very difficult to deter- 
mine a “true” rate of write off. I sug- 
gest that what the directors think it 
wisest to do in each particular case is 
likely to be much closer to the “ truth ” 
than any arbitrary Inland Revenue scales. 

May I take this opportunity to quote 
Mr E. Browaldh, Managing Director of 
Svenska Handelsbanken, speaking on 
March 12, 1954, of the voluntary system 
in Sweden, whose suspense three years 
ago was an anti-inflation measure: 

This right has in actual fact served as a 
powerful lever for promoting our indus- 
trial development and has thereby been 
of immense significance for the entire 
growth of prosperity in the country. 

—Yours faithfully, 
Roy Harrop 
Christ Church, Oxford 


Roads Below the Line 


Sm—lIn your note of April 3rd you give 
the impression that the British Road 
Federation is suggesting that the whole 
of the road expenditure might be 
financed by loans. This is not its 
idea at all. The proposal is that new 
construction should, like other capital 
investment, be financed by borrowing. 

You criticise this proposal in that a 
Highways Authority would have no 
revenue, but surely the same criticism 
would apply to education. Schools are 
built by local authorities out of borrowed 
money but the authority has no revenue 
beyond the local rates. I suggest that 
the same principle could apply to roads 
and interest on loans could come out of 
motor taxation. 

Industry obviously wants new roads 
and bridges quickly and if the Govern- 
rent cannot find all the required revenue 
now, surely there is nothing wrong in 
the suggestion about road loans.—Yours 
faithfully, R. GRESHAM COOKE 
British Road Federation, W.1 


[The British Road Federation’s statement 
said that “expenditure on the roads, 
particularly new construction, should rank 
as capital investment,” and proposed that 
the National Highways Authority should 
be “ charged with national supervision over 
road needs and road expenditure.” The 
point made in the note that roads are not 
revenue-raising referred to the proposal to 
transfer responsibility for the ‘expenditure 
of public money from Parliament to an 
independent authority. Local education 
committees are responsible to their own 
authorities and to the central government. 
On the need for new and better roads, there 
is no question. —EprTor:] 
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The Understater 


AS IT HAPPENED. 
By C. R. Attlee. 
Heinemann. 227 pages. 16s. 


R ATTLEE is a reticent man. He 
does not gossip about current 
political issues and he rarely gives away 
secrets. These characteristics, valuable 
to him as a politician, limits his success 
as a writer of memoirs. There is so 
much that he could have told, but 
that, quite coolly and deliberately, he 
chooses not to. He discusses the specu- 
lation about his sudden reversal in 1945 
of the offices of Ernest Bevin and Mr 
Dalton, but adds to it only the following 
magnificently bare sentence: “ Various 
reasons impelled me to my final decision, 
which was, I think, justified in the 
event.” 

At the same time this is a fascinating 
book. Directly it may tell us little that 
is new, but indirectly it tells us a great 
deal about its author. Mr Attlee is a 
unique politician. He has been the 
leader of a major political party for ea 
longer continuous period than any other 
man in the modern political history of 
this country. And his leadership has 
been successful He was the first 
majority Labour Prime Minister; he 
came very near to winning three suc- 
cessive general elections—a feat achieved 
by no other party leader and by only 
one Government since 1832—and he will 
assuredly leave the Labour Party, despite 
all its present troubles, much stronger 
than he found it. In addition, he com- 
mands wide personal respect outside his 
own party, and is the subject of a grow- 
ing fund of half-ironical, half-admiring 
stories—one of the hall-marks of a fully 
established political reputation. 

Most of these storiés culminate in, an 
Attlee laconicism. “We will watch 
that,” he is reputed to have told the 
Labour Party meeting at which the 
hydrogen bomb was first raised, before 
quickly going on to nominate speakers 
for the second reading debate on some 
minor measure. This side to his 
character is quite perfectly expressed 
in “As It Happened.” The title itself 
strikes the keynote, and in the course of 
the book there is hardly a facet of 
politics that does not receive its share 
of cool understatement. “There was, 
therefore, in my view, no real difference 
of principle,” he writes, and the Bevanite 
resignations are dismissed. 

Perhaps the best part of the book is 
that dealing with Mr Attlee’s childhood 
and early manhood. He emerges from 
it clearly as one who, far from being a 
professional rebel, is of a profoundly 
conformist habit of mind. He is a 





middle-class man who came to socialism 
without being in revolt against his socia! 
background. He is a university man 
who has few of the values or the habitual 
reactions of the intellectual. As such he 
has more instinctive sympathy with the 
reactions of the trade unionist or of the 
average Labour voter than have most of 
his kind. This, combined with a deep 
integrity of central purpose and the most 
sensitive political antenna, is a large part 
of the secret of his success. 


Nineteenth Century Trade 
Cycle 

A STUDY IN TRADE CYCLE 

HISTORY: Economic Fluctuations in 

Great Britain, 1833-42. 

By R. C. O. Matthews. 


Cambridge University Press. 240 pages. 
25s. 


HIS work is an attempt to apply 
modern economic theory in the 
analysis of short period fluctuations 
between 1833 and 1842. Modern theory 
is elegant and refined: the evidence 
available for the early nineteenth century 
is crude and fragmentary. And econo- 
mists who attempt to press theory into 
the service of history are apt to be praised 
by historians for their analytical capacity, 
and by economists for their command of 
the historical sources. Mr Matthews 
should escape such ambiguous praise. 
For he combines a mastery of the most 
recent theory with a knowledge of early 
nineteenth century economic history 
that will commend his work to the 
most seasoned historians of the period. 
The work is arranged ‘by subject and 
not chronologically. The first seven 
chapters are devoted to various problems 
of Britain’s external accounts. Then 
follow three chapters dealing with 
industry. There is one chapter on moncy 
and banking—from a strictly economic 
point of view the best in the book—and 
a concluding chapter in which the author 
surveys the various phases of the cycle. 
It is always difficult in a detailed study 
such as this to strike a balance between 
analysis and narrative, but Mr Matthews 
has handled the problems of presentation 
with considerable success. And though 
the argument is often rigorous, he writes 
with such clarity and avoidance of jargon 
that historians with little knowledge of 
economic theory ought to be able to 
follow him. Trade cycle history has 
sometimes degenerated into platitudes 
heavily disguised in technical language ; 
much of the of this work is 
difficult, but the author is a master of the 
art of making difficult things seem toler- 
ably simple. 
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PROGRESS IN 


r" 1895, Réntgen startled the world with the discovery of 

an entirely new form of radiation. Whilst engaged in the 
study of electric discharges in vacua, he detected an 
invisible ray which had the remarkable property of 
penetrating human tissue to present a shadow picture of 
bone formation on a photographic plate. 

The radiations, which became known as X-rays, were at 
first used primarily to produce medical radiographs. In 
those early days such radiographs required exposure times 
of about fifteen minutes ; but today, with the aid of modern 
X-ray tubes, diagnostic radiographs of extremely high 
definition are obtainable in less than 1/800th second. 

A significant contribution by Mullard to this out- 
standing progress is the rotating anode diagnostic tube. 
Providing a high X-ray intensity from an optically sharp 
point source, these tubes produce radiographs of high 


ull 
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Inserting an X-ray tube 
| into its oil-filled, ray- 
protective and shock- 
. proof casing. 





ELECTRONICS 


quality and definition in very short exposure times. 

The latest Mullard achievement in this field is the 
development of a rotating anode tube of such high power 
and short exposure time that it enables motion-picturc 
studies to be made of internal bodily functions. This tube 
is already proving of immense value in the diagnosis o! 
diseases of the heart and circulatory system, as well as o! 
the stomach and the brain. 

The scope of X-ray science is continually expanding. In 
addition to medical radiography, X-rays are being applied 
to the treatment of cancer, the study of the structure o! 
matter, the non-destructive examination of materials, and 
the detection of foreign particles in foods. The Mullard 
organisation, with its extensive research and manufac- 
turing facilities, is contributing to further progress by the 
production of X-ray tubes of the highest quality. 
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‘aly poor theory in uficertain hands 
juces a simple clear-cut explanation 
cade cycle history im terms of a 
ie number of influences. Mr 
.ews’s explanations are subtle and 
licated, and, in so far as he identifies 
,attern in his cycle, it cannot be said 
onform neatly to any’ particular 
theory. Some parts of it resemble 
re, onably well the various versions of 
the cycle based on the multiplier and 
acccleration principle, but parts of it do 
no’ . some of the events, for example the 
H clustering Of railway schemes after the 
4 ss of the Liverpool and Manchester 
- are interpreted on lines analogous 
to chose of Schumpeter. The real skill in 
investigating an historical episode in the 
of theory is the ability to identify 
the appropriate theoretical categories and 
to judge how rigorously they may 
properly be used. Mr Matthews has this 
skill in a very high degree. He is also 
prepared to allow full weight to 
intluences which do not figure in theory 
it all, to the extraneous and the fortui- 
tous. It is therefore impossible to sum- 
marise his argument. But some general 
points stand out. It has often been said 
that the trade cycle in nineteenth century 
England was an “imported” pheno- 
menon, imported mainly from the United 
States. However true of other periods, 
this generalisation does not hold good for 
1833-42. The mainstay of the cycle in 
period was British investment. 
Another interesting point is the impor- 
tance which the author attaches to the 
peculative “mania” in determining the 
course of the cycle ; this was an influence 
, vhich always figured largely in the com- 
t of contemporaries but has. dropped 

ii of more recent explanations. 
nly one general criticism might be 
made. Almost half the book deals with 
Britain’s balance of overseas trade; as 
t this, the iron industry has only 
: pages and the coal industry only 
This distribution of space is, 
riaps, natural since foreign trade is 
pic on which statistical evidence is 
-, but im a second edition Mr 
iews ought to strengthen his 

ms on iron and coal. 
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Taking Decisions 
UNCERTAINTY AND ~~ BUSINESS 
DECISIONS, 

“cited by C. F. Carter, G. P. Meredith and 
G. L. S. Shackle, 
| ee Press of Liverpool. 112 pages. 


1949 Mr Shackle, now Professor of 
~ Economics at the University of 
Uiverpool, published his “ Expectation 

Economics.” This contained a 
‘stating criticism of the application 
probability theory, based upon rela- 
frequency, to the analysis of 
nomic decisions. By its nature this 

icept of probability cannot bear upon a 
“gue event, that is, upon a happening 

‘ich is not one of a fairly large series. 

is therefore of no assistance to a theory 

_ business decisions under conditions 

' uncertainty, for conditions change too 
“uch. After explaining this, Mr 
>hackle devoted the major part of his 








book to the development of a theory. 
That is to say, he provided a “ model” 
of how decisions are taken regarding 
alternative courses of action whose out- 
comes are of uncertain expectation. His 
theory is logically constructed and, to 
him at least, intuitively plausible. 

The present book contains a summary 
by Mr Shackle of his theory and seven 
Papers on it, which were delivered at 
last year’s meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, There is also a summary by 
Professor Meredith and two shorter 
notes. The seven main papers were 


‘given by economists, philosophers, a 


mathematician and a psychologist ; thus 
the book displays a diversity of approach 
which, as is not unusual with inter- 
disciplinary colloquia, provides much 
instruction but few conclusions. . 

It is apparent that the theory is as 
yet insufficiently developed to be sub- 
jected.to testing; thus Mr Roy “can 
only dimly envisage” empirical work 
with this aim in view. There is there- 
fore a need for revision or development 
of the theory, and several contributors 
take steps in this direction, most notably 
Professor Carter. He criticises the sup- 
position that anyone taking a decision 
focuses his attention on only one gain 
and one loss from among the many 
possible outcomes of a course of action. 
He argues instead that one of a set of 
outcomes may be regarded as the most 
likely even though none of the set would 
occasion surprise. 

The book contains no information 
about how business men actually take 
decisions. In this respect the title is 
too wide. On the other hand it is too 
narrow in that the subject is of interest 
to others besides economists, as is indi- 
cated by the participation in the sym- 
posium of the representatives of other 
disciplines. Professor Shackle’s theory 
concerns choice as a whole and thus 
relates to generals and gardeners as 
much as to business men. 


Literary Detection 


THE ANNOTATOR 
By Alan Keen and Roger Lubbock. 
Putnam. 229 pages. 2ls. 


N 1940 Mr Keen acquired a copy of 
Hall’s Chronicle with some 3,600 
words of marginal annotation, written in 
an Elizabethan hand. The parts of Hall 
thus annotated roughly corresponded to 
the historical material used by Shake- 
speare in his Henry IV and Henry V. 
Mr Keen, despite moments of doubt, 
believes that here is some of Shake- 
speare’s preliminary work for his major 
histories, and that the notes are in his 
handwriting. The present book at last 
prints the notes in full and constructs an 
account of the poet’s early years which 
would make it possible for him to have 
had access to this copy of Hall. The sig- 
nature “Richard Newport” found on a 
later page of*the volume has apparently 
been identified with that of Sir Richard 
Newport of Shropshire, and Mr Keen 
has found a remoté connection between 
the Newports and the Alexander 
Houghton of Lancashire who in 1581 


had in his service a player calied William 
Shakeshaft. It is therefore assumed that 
the poet had been sent to Houghton by 
his recusant father to escape from the too 
Protestant atmosphere of Stratford, 
returned to marry Anne Hathaway after 
Houghton’s death, and after the birth of 
his twins in 1585 entéred the service of 
Sir Thomas Hesketh, to whom Houghton 
had recommended “ Shakeshaft” in his 
will. 

“The Annotator ” is modestly written, 
and its authors admit that they have no 
proof either of Shakespeare’s authorship 
of the annotations or of the events in his 
early life that are here outlined. The 
investigation has clearly been pleasurable, 
but the biographical conjectures are shots 
in the dark and, now that the annotations 
are given in full, one is bound to remark 
their extraordinary lack of interest ; they 
are nearly all brief indications of what is 
to be found in Halls: text, and the 
writer’s only hint of his own views is to 
be found in one or two anti-Protestant 
comments. Of course one should not 
expect the poetic phrase (at least it would 
be unfair to demand it), but it is difficult 
to believe that Shakespeare at about the 
age of twenty would not have shown a 
touch of fancy, excitement or shrewd- 
ness. If he did so strangely make these 
annotations, they can have helped him 
very little in his writing of Henry IV 
and Henry V. Many of them, indeed, 
have no relation to anything in the plays. 
The few verbal parallels that Mr Keen 
and Mr Lubbock have noted carry little 
conviction. 


Wasted Sacrifices 


SUNK. The Story of the Japanese 
Submarine Fleet, 1942-1945. 

By Mochitsura Hashimoto. Translated by 
Commander E. H. M. Colegrave, RN. 
Cassell. 229 pages. 15s. 


HIS account, by an experienced 
Japanese submarine commander of 

the Second World War, is based also on 
facts provided by surviving colleagues, 
and contains much that has not hitherto 
been available. The English text occa- 
sionally lacks clarity, and for the layman 
there could have been more annotation. 
Many of the Japanese submarines 
were larger and had a greater surface 
speed than any built by other nations, 
and the sacrificial devotion of the crews 
was beyond question. Yet these assets 
were offset by strategic ineptitude in the 
application of new devices. Having 
rapidly occupied a vast complex of dis- 
tant islands and bases, the Japanese 
began to experience within eight months 
the immense difficulties of preserving 
their gains in the face of the developing 
Allied counter-strokes. Their sub- 
marines had been rigidly trained for 
attacks on the superior American fleet ; 
but before long the radar-equipped ships 
and aircraft of the enemy were turning 
the tables on them. Instead of concen- 
trating against the shipping that was so 
vital to the American “ island-hopping ” 
strategy, the Japanese submarine poten- 
tial was largely dissipated on unreward~ 
ing subsidiary missions: provisioning 
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or evacuating isolated garrisons ; 
reconnaissance of distant enemy bases ; 
pin-prick bombardments along the 
Pacific Coast; midget attacks in Aus- 
tralia; and 15,000-mile voyages to 
German-occupied France. Only in the 
Indian Ocean, where Allied anti- 
submarine resources were weak, did the 
Japanese achieve a measure of success 
against shipping. 

Radar—so vital to survival—was not 
fitted until the middle of 1944. By then 
some of the bigger submarines were 
being equipped with Kaiten; four or 
six of these “human” torpedoes were 
clamped to the upper deck and released 
while submerged, with suicide pilots to 
guide them at 30 knots towards their 
victim—a ship at sea or at an anchorage. 
The author is at his best when relating 
his own experiences, as for instance 
when his submarine left Japan on a 
Kaiten mission : — 

After a grand send-off we left harbour 
accompanied by a host of crowded 
motor-boats, whose occupants were 
chanting in unison the names of Kaiten 
pilots. These sat in their respective 
craft, wearing white towels round their 
heads, and brandishing their swords. 

But these strange weapons achieved 
practically nothing. Japan ended the 
war with only a handful of surviving 
submarines, including two giants of 
3.400 tons, each carrying three aircraft. 
They were about to start for the Panama 
Canal, there to launch their torpedo- 
bombers against the locks—the last of 
many futile diversions. 


Business Guide 


THE BACKGROUND OF BUSINESS. 
By H. V. R. Geary. 
Oxford University Press. 
9s. 6d. 


HIS short book is designed to help 
the student who is preparing for the 
examinations in commerce and business 
economics held by such bodies as the 
Royal Society of Arts and the London 
Chamber of Commerce. It must be 
judged in the light of the needs of such 
students and of the existing literature 
available to cater for them, rather than 
from the viewpoint of the advanced 
student, who would disagree with several 
statements both of fact and of theory. 
An introductory chapter discusses in 
general terms the types of industrial and 
commercial activities, the specialisation 
and interdependence of firms, industries 
and countries, and the aims of economic 
activity. The author then describes the 
various forms of financial ownership and 
control in different types of organisation, 
and discusses some of the factors affect- 
ing the size of the firm and the methods 
employed to reduce the severity of com- 
petition. The next section deals with 
the nature of money, the banking system 
and the operations of the capital market. 
After a more detailed consideration of 
the firm itself with a description of 
forms of internal organisation, account- 
ing aids to management, sources of long- 
term and short-term capital and the 


224 pages. 


incidence of risk, the book then turns to 
commercial activities, including whole- 
sale, retail and international trade and 
transport. The final chapter gives a 
summary of laws affecting different 
aspects of business. 


This is undoubtedly a welcome addi- 
tion to the type of book available to 
students. It might also be helpful in the 
teaching of economics in schools. For 
those who do not wish to pursue their 
studies further it indicates how the world 
of business works, and describes the 
functions of different economic institu- 
tions. In general it eschews abstract 
economic theory. 

The faults of the book arise mainly 
from the compression necessary to cover 
such a wide field in about two hundred 
pages. In particular one would like a 
more detailed discussion of the principles 
underlying specialisation, which in fact 
form the background to many of the 
institutions and problems discussed in 
the book. In particular the section on 
management and organisation would 
benefit greatly from a general discussion 
of the need for delegation before different 
types of administrative organisation are 
considered. This might involve a small 
amount of repetition, but in many 
instances the book would be improved 
by this, and it is generally useful for the 
student to see how different aspects of 
the same principle have relevance to 
many different problems. 


In its present form the book is 
certainly a useful introduction. A second 
edition, revised in details and somewhat 
in scope, could be even more helpful to 
the student starting on a study of 
economics. 


Documents for Germany 


GESCHICHTE DES ZWEITEN WELT- 
KRIEGES IN DOKUMENTEN. I: Der 
Weg zum Kriege, 1938-1939. 

Edited by Michael Freund. 

Verlag Herder, Freiburg. 486 pages. 
DM. 28. 


A S anyone who has travelled in post- 
war Germany knows, there is both 
great curiosity and great confusion about 
what happened in the world during the 
years when the German people lived 
under Hitler’s rule. No adequate history 
of those years has yet been published in 
Germany, and it is therefore a promising 
idea to make a collection of the most 
important historical documents dealing 
with the Second World War, which can 
be used as a basis for teaching and dis- 
cussion. The present volume is the first 
of a set of three edited by Professor 
Michael Freund of Kiel University and 
is intended to launch a still larger project, 
Weltgeschichte der Gegenwart in 
Dokumenten. 


Of the two hundred documents 
selected, seventy-seven have been taken 
from the German Foreign Office Docu- 
ments published jointly by the British, 
American and French Governments, and 
a further forty-two from the British 
Foreign Office Documents edited by Sir 
Llewellyn Woodward and Mr Rohan 
Butler. These form the nucleus of the 
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collection to which are added a number 
of extracts from the French Yellow 
Book, the Polish White Book, the 
Nuremberg proceedings, —— Professwr 
Feiling’s life of Neville Chamberlain a1, 4 
the memoirs of Bonnet and Coulondr:. 
Any selection is bound to be arbitrary 
in some measure, but none of the essen- 
tial documents for the period between 
the Anschluss and the occupation o! 
Prague appears to have been omitted. 
Thus Hitler’s secret military directive: 
which reveal his intention of destroying 


Czechoslovakia from the beginning, are 
printed in full, and the editor rightly 
insists that Hitler was interested in the 
wrongs of the Sudeten Germans only in 
so far as these provided him with a 
means for the disruption of the Czecho- 
slovak state. 

Criticism of the collection may, how- 
ever, legitimately be made on two 
grounds. The first is the starting point 
which Dr Freund has chosen. Even if 
space obliged him to omit the earlier 
years, a proper appreciation of Hitler’s 
foreign policy must at least begin with 
the discussion of November, 1937, 
recorded in the Hossbach minutes and 
must include the annexation of Austria. 
Nothing is more revealing of Nazi 
methods in diplomacy than the secret 
history of the Anschluss as it was dis- 
closed at the Nurémberg trials. With- 
out this background, it is difficult to 
appreciate the quarrel that Hitler 
deliberately picked with the Czechs as 
part of a much wider and carefully calcu- 
lated plan for the piecemeal annexation 
of Central Europe. 

The second criticism is concerned with 
the form in which Dr Freund has chosen 
to present his material. Instead of leav- 
ing the documents to speak for them- 
selves, he has linked them together with 
an historical commentary. It would 
surely have been better to have followed 
the example of Chatham House and 
publish the documents without com- 
ment. No matter how objective the 
editor may strive to be, inevitably any 
account of these years is bound to be 
controversial. By mixing the documents 
with constant editorial interpretation the 
publishers are in danger of detracting 
from the authority of a series which on 
other grounds is welcome as a useful! 
contribution to the serious discussion of 
contemporary history in Germany. 


American Central Banking 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
1945-1949. 

By J. S. Fforde. 

Oxford University Press. 351 pages. 35s. 


N his introduction Mr Fforde states 
two aims. The first he puts thus: 
Adaptation to changing environment is 
said to be a necessary condition for sur- 
vival. This book traces the adaptation of 
the Federal Reserve System to a drastic 
change in its environment and, hence, 
its reaction to a threat of extinction. 


This is a provocative thought, and it 
might perhaps be supported; but the 
reader would be well advised not to carry 
the troublesome evolutionary analogy 
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with him as he trudges through what is 
of necessity a long recital of the minutiae 
of Treasury, central bank, member bank 
:nd non-bank transactions. The second 

‘atement is more valuable. This book 

. a study of a problem-solving activity 

that concentrates on the major questions 

that arose and upon the particular finan- 
cial field in which they dwelt. 

In order to examine the “ problem- 
solving activity” in the years he has 
chosen, Mr Fforde leads the reader 
through a month-by-month account of 
Treasury financing and_ refunding 
decisions and operations; Federal 
Reserve purchases and sales; shifts of 
securities between bank and non-bank 
investors; weekly changes in interest 
rates for varying maturities of Govern- 
ment and corporate securities; and, 
frequently, changes in various business 
indicators. In short, one examines 
undreds of trees, some almost leaf by 
-af, but one rarely sees the forest. This 
is doubly unfortunate, since in the first 
forty-five pages there is an excellent 
summary of the 1933-45 period, which 
might well have served as a model for 
the closer study of the later years. 

Although published only this year, the 
book was apparently written before the 
Patman Committee published its three 
fat volumes of answers to questionnaires 
ind transcript of hearings (the valuable 
Douglas Committee material of two years 
earlier was, however, used). ‘The Patman 
Committee volumes would have provided 
much additional light on some of the 
questions that appear to trouble Mr 
Fforde. Even so, it is difficult to see why 
he thinks the Federal Reserve authorities 
are concerned about a “ vagueness” in 
their powers or in their status vis-d-vis 
the President and the Treasury. Most 
monetary officials in the United States 
have no doubt that the framers of the 
Constitution took particular pains to 
reserve to Congress only—and certainly 
not to the Executive—the power “to 
coin money and regulate the value 
thereof”; they are also sure that Con- 
gress delegated that power to the central 
bank in the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, 
and, finally, that the delegation extends 
is far as, and until, Congress draws a 

The significance of the Patman 
Committee “ investigation” was that 
Congress did not draw the line. 
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Shorter Notices 


AMERICAN FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
By William Adams Brown, Jr. and Redvers 
Opie 


i 


I'he Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 615 pages. 43s. 


Uhis is the second attempt of the Brook- 
ngs Institution to examine American 
experience with different forms of foreign 
assistance ; it follows the publication of 
_Current Issues in Foreign Economic 
Assistance” in May, 1951. 

"he new study analyses the record of 
the $94 billion programme of assistance to 
(reign countries made available by the 
ee States during the twelve years 1941- 
1952 — from Lend-Lease to Mutual 
\ccurity, The various experiments in 


‘oreign assistance are examined in consider- 


development, geographical distribution, the 
type of programme and the policy issues 
involved ; but far too little attention is paid 
to the circumstances giving rise to the 
various Operations, the underlying reasons 
for the successive stages of activity and the 
results achieved. 

e authors maintain, in brief, that the 
broad purposes of the American foreign 
assistance policy have been to strengthen 
countries making common cause with the 
United States in resisting aggression and 
to strive for the establishment throughout 
the world of the stability and progress that 
are essential to the security and wellbeing 
of the United States. The task now before 
America, after twelve years of foreign 
assistance, is to adopt policies which will 
reduce or eliminate the need for continued 
dollar assistance. The authors conclude 
that the outlook for such initiative on the 
part of the United States at present cannot 
be said to be very bright. 


* 


MAJOR PROBLEMS OF UNITED 
STATES FOREIGN POLICY, 1954. 
Prepared by The Brookings Institution, 
Washington. 

Faber. 429 pages. 29s. 


This, the seventh volume in the series 
of annual studies of problems of American 
foreign policy, represents a part of the 
programme of research and education in- 
augurated in 1946 by the International 
Studies Group of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. 

The current volume includes a survey 
of the “key developments ” in American 
foreign policy during 1953 and the 
“developing problems” confronting the 
United States at the beginning of 1954; 
an analysis of the basis of American foreign 
policy ; the pattern of postwar international 
relations and the factors conditioning 
American action in international affairs ; 
and a study of American-Soviet relations 
in the form of a “Problem Paper,” pre- 
sented as an illustration of the type of 
material prepared within the government as 
a preliminary to policy decisions. 

Since the material included in this 1954 
volume was prepared before the end of 
1953, the relative importance of the prob- 
lems selected for examination may change, 
and the issues emphasised may become less 
significant by the end of this year. 


* 


THE BRITISH SUBMARINE. 
By Commdr. F. W. Lipscomb. 
A. and C. Black. 283 pages. 25s. 


Alone among the modern engines of war 
submarines are meant to work unseen and 
unheard, thus accentuating the mystery 
which surrounds them, their crews and their 
operations. Stories of their famous deeds 
of war and press reports of sad disasters 
in times of peace are all that most people 
have heard of their affairs; here is a book 
which enables them to learn much more. 

In it Commander Lipscomb tells us how 
they work and what part they play in naval 
warfare, and at the same time giving an 
outline of the fifty years’ history of the 
British subrnarine service. Much of this 
information is being put before the public 
for the first time and the chapter on escape 
from sunken submarines might well be 
studied by every writer and reporter of 
such _ matters. 

The general picture of submarine history, 
submarine warfare and submarine techni- 
calities is too broad a subject to be sketched 
in some 250 pages, but the author’s attempt 
at this grand, though imtricate, canvas 
certainly merits warm commendation. The 


able detail with regard to chronologicalknowledge is there and references have been 
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thoroughly searched ; but the story is some- 
what patchy, an impression whi 

have been avoided if the author’s style had 
been more fluent and his proof reading 
better. . 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATIS- 
TICS. 

Edited by R. G. D. Allen and J. Edward 
Ely, 

Fohn Wiley, New York (London: Chapman 
and Hall). 448 pages. 54s. 


This book is an enlightening guide 
through the maze of foreign trade statistics, 
describing how they are obtained, their 
scope and their failings. It is written by 
a team of experts in a number of countries 
and in international organisations. From 
the general principles of classification and 
valuation and the ways in which other 
statistics, such as index numbers of volume 
and price, are derived from the original 
figures, the book leads to an examination 
of the practices of individual countries. 
Those of the United States and the United 
Kingdom are discussed in some detail, but 
there are notes on those of most other 
countries. A particularly useful section 
appraises the trade statistics of Common- 
wealth countries, including the colonial 
territories. 

In spite of the progress made towards 
international comparability, particularly in 
the use of the standard international classifi- 
cation (now adopted in the British trading 
accounts), this survey shows that much 
remains to be done. Greater uniformity 
can be hoped for as more attention is given 
to it. In the meantime this book can help 
to prevent users of trade statistics from 
making too many blunders. 


Great reading 
at small cost 


London Belongs to Me 
NORMAN COLLINS 


Fame is the Spur 
HOWARD SPRING 


English Saga 
ARTHUR BRYANT 


The Wooden Horse 
ERIC WILLIAMS 


The Small Back Room 
NIGEL BALCHIN 


Lady, Behave 
PETER CHEYNEY 


The above is only a selection of books now 
available in this series. Ask to see the full 
range at your tocal bookshop or bookstail 


COLLINS fonta na BOOKS 
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AMERICAN SURVEY {s prepared partly in | 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to | 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


American Survey | **2sa 2c. 


RAS: Sere As Oa 


Pacific Paet Comes to Life 


Washington, D.C. 
UST had been accumulating for several years in State 
Department files and senatorial offices on proposals 
to set up a Pacific equivalent to the North Atlantic alliance. 
The idea had been advanced in various forms but, with a 
wary reference to the importance of timing in such matters, 
had always been gently laid aside. For the proposal ran 
up against a host of difficulties. It contravened the basic 
military principle that American troops should not be com- 
mitted to the Asian mainland ; in 
many people’s minds the only 
departure from this, the interven- 
tion in Korea, confirmed its 
essential wisdom. It also went 
against the political principle 
that any close link between the 
United States and the colonial 
powers should be avoided. This 
principle arose partly from the ; 
general tradition of  antj- 
colonialism and partly from the 
rather naive view that the United 
States, although it had become a 
major protagonist on the inter- 
national scene, could still draw 
dividends from its old role as a 
disinterested observer. 

Finally there was a vague hope 
that in time countries like India, 
Indonesia and Burma would be 
driven by the mounting Com- 
munist danger to themselves to 
decide, as Pakistan has now done, 
that they must join a regional 
alliance. It was felt that any 
premature calling of Asian 
countries to “stand up and be 
counted” would prejudice this 
natural process, that a “little Pacific Pact” at once was 
the enemy of a “ big Pacific Pact” later on. But although 
the Pacific Pact was pigeonholed for the time being, the 
ground had been prepared for it to the extent that several 
foreign governments and a number of strategically placed 
Senators and Representatives felt a certain pride of author- 
ship in the idea and were therefore predisposed to welcome 
its revival. This has proved very convenient for Mr Dulles, 
who badly needed a quick diplomatic success that would 


both reassure allied public opinion and do something to 
soothe his senatorial critics. 


“Lets See—New Zealand, Thailand, Knowland—” 





ash ate . 
Herblock in the Washingion Post 


All Foreign Secretaries have to do a balancing act 
usually between different allies—but Mr Dulles is in the 
peculiar position of having to do it between his allies on 
the one hand and the leaders of his own party on the other. 
Not the least of his embarrassments is that his only reliable 
support comes from the Democrats, the nominal opposition, 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and his main 
opposition from the Republicans. Senator Wiley, the 
Republican chairman of the committee, is a loyal mouthpiece 

of the State Department and he 
deserves every credit for having 
‘ risked his political career by his 
fight to preserve intact the Presi 
dent’s power to conduct foreign 
policy ; but the harsh fact remain 
that he carries little weight with 
his party. The Republican leader 
in the Senate, Mr Knowland, 
whose traditional task is to rally 
the party behind the Adminis 
tration’s policy, is in practice Mi 
Dulles’s most formidable critic. 
Sincerely believing that it 1s 
morally indefensible to have any 
dealings with the Chinese Com 
munists, Mr Knowland led a very 
sharp attack on Mr Dulles when 
he came back from Berlin with 
the agreement to hold the Geneva 
conference. 

Congressional spokesmen of 
both parties have made it clear 
to the Secretary of State that 
they expect him to avoid a repeti- 
tion in Indo-China of both the 
Chinese situation, where the 
Communist victory in the civil 
war was supposed to have been 
caused by the lack of adequate outside help for their 
opponents, and the Korean situation, where, in the name 
of collective security, the United States supplied most 
of the troops and suffered most of the casualties. The 
National Security Council in Washington has decided that 
Indo-China is the key to the whole South-East Asian 
peninsula, that if it falls all will fall, arid that, as in the case 
of western Europe, this must not be allowed to happen 
because the transfer of the area’s economic resources to 
the Communists would represent a decisive shift in the 
balance of power. Mr Dulles is therefore in the position 
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that, with the French clearly going to Geneva to try to 

‘otiate a settlement in Indo-China, he himself cannot 

-pt any of the three possible solutions—a coalition 

-rnment, a partition of Vietnam, or the abandonment 

ict Minh by the Chinese in return for economic con- 

ons and the admission of Commaunist China to the 

United Nations—yet he must somehow justify the decision, 

on his personal responsibility, to hold the conference. 

ir Dulles’s first expedient was the scheme for a “ united 

iration ” to deter the Chinese Communists from direct 

vention ; but this idea became so associated with the 

y of “ instant retaliation ” and the hydrogen bomb that 

1s quickly dropped and the dust blown off the Pacific 

‘ instead. There is considerable satisfaction in Wash- 

on that this proposal has achieved its first objectives. 

[: has produced a demonstration of allied unity at an impor- 

| psychological moment, just before Geneva and just 

n Mr Dulles’s critics were fastening on the fact that the 

ling of the Geneva conference seemed to be driving the 

; apart, and it also produced a revival of respect for 

Dulles’s personal skill as a negotiator. Meanwhile, he 

appears to have been spreading the impression that these 

preludes to the conference are far more significant than the 
onference itself, 


* 


There is still a long way to go before the Pacific Pact 
1 reality. The British and French governments only 
indertook to “ diseuss the possibility ” and no detailed draft 
has yet been put forward on the American side ; it has not 
even been decided whether to propose a unified command. 
Some, at least, of the original objections to such a pact 
ire not being overlooked. Gongressional speeches have been 
concentrating on the need to remove all taint of “ colo- 
n” from the struggle in Indo-China, and the State 
Department is being urged to put the utmost pressure on 
French to give the Vietnamese, Laotians and Cam- 
bodians “complete independence.” The State Depart- 
which thoroughly sympathises with this point 
view, has been trying to moderate this enthusiasm by 
‘ting out that there would be chaos if the French 
‘uddenly withdrew and that there could be no surer way 
handing over the whole country to the Communists. 
(he National Security Council has evidently visualised the 
bility of the French withdrawing completely since a 
nber of it, the Vice-President, Mr Nixon, has said that in 
iat event the Administration would have to face the political 
popularity of sending in American troops. To judge 
m Congressional reactions to this remark, which has 
u Six: oe a sensation in Washington, Mr Nixon did not 


n party it would mean the abandonment, on the eve of 
ucial election, of its most certain claim to fame while it 
deen in office—the ending of American casualties on the 

‘nland of Asia. Although most of the Senators who have 
cad their views on the Congressional Record this week 

'¢ admitted that they might endorse an American com- 
ment in Indo-China if President Eisenhower himself 
ide clear the case for it and if that case included a sub- 

intial commitment by America’s allies, this last condition 
one which is unlikely to be fulfilled if Mr Dulles takes up 
‘oe intransigent position at Geneva which seems to many 
observers to be the only course that he has left himself. 
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Economic Easter Parade 


Vie Easter week came a parade of statistics that 
bring little spring gaiety to the économic forecasts. 
For March should see the opening of the statistical grow- 
ing season, yet most of the figures for that month obstin- 
ately failed to shoot upward, even though they no longer 
showed any serious downward trend. The industrial pro- 
duction index holds fairly steady at 10 per cent below last 
July’s peak and the gross national product for the first 
quarter of this year, running at an annual rate of $359 
billion, fell by rather less than it had in the preceding 
quarter. Unemployment went up in March only slightly, 
compared with an increase of over half-a-million in 
February, but March is the month in which it usually 
declines and in which the total number of employed 
usually rises by more than it did this year. 

One springtime touch is that, although total personal 
incomes have been dropping, as the result of the decline 
in wage payments, consumers had as much to spend, after 
the January tax reductions, in the first quarter of this year 
as in the last one of 1953. And in the two weeks before 
Easter they seem to have been spending more of it. Helped 
by warm weather, retail sales compared well with the pre- 
Easter weeks last year, when Easter came earlier. Never- 
theless, the pattern of these sales, concentrated mainly on 
spring clothing and gifts, does not suggest to retail traders, 
who long ago gave up being optimistic, that the Easter 
level will be maintained. A return to a regular sales figure 
running from 2 to 4 per cent behind last year is expected. 
It is durable goods, especially automobiles, that have 
recently suffered from declines in consumer spending. 

An encouraging sign, however, is the rise in outlays for 
new construction which, moving in the opposite direction to 
industrial output, has gone up steadily ever since last 
August. The building plans of state and federal govern- 
ments and of private firms suggest that this satisfactory 
trend will continue. . Certainly it is not going to be dis- 
couraged by lack of funds. The Federal Reserve Banks have 
just reduced their rediscount rate to 13 from 17 per cent, 
but this is the result not so much of a desire to encourage 
an expansion of credit as of a realisation that the old rate 
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was out of step with other interest charges, which have 
been driven down by the plentiful supply of money available 
for loans. 

One of the causes of last quarter’s recession was that the 
federal government’s spending was dropping. It ran at an 
annual rate of around $60 billion all last year, but in the 
first quarter of 1954 it fell to a rate of $55.5 billion, which 
was only slightly offset by a rise in local government spend- 
ing. There have been hopes that the federal government 
would be spending more in the current quarter, but now 
there is new official pressure for reduced expenditures : 
disappointing tax receipts are making it look as if otherwise 
the deficit at the end of the fiscal year next July will be 


about $4 billion, nearly a billion more than was forecast in 
January. 


Guarantees for EDC 


ISCUSSION of the Geneva conference and of the 
implications for the United States of the Indo-Chinese 
situation have distracted congressional attention from the 
President’s reassurances to the six countries belonging to 
the European Defence Community. This is just as well, 
for the first reaction from the Senate was concern lest the 


. President is exceeding his constitutional powers in guaran- 


teeing that, once the EDC treaty is ratified, the United 
States will keep its “ fair share ” of armed forces in Europe 
and that the level of these forces and the use to be made 
of them will be settled by agreement with the other signa- 
tories of the North Atlantic Treaty. The leading members, 
from both parties, of the Senate Foreign Relations and 
Armed Services Committees who protested that they had 
not been consulted about these guarantees were obviously 
speaking for the election record, for on second thoughts 
they must have realised that the President’s message con- 
tains little that is new or that has not been discussed with 
them in the past, even if not on this specific occasion. 

The message is, in fact, as far as the old controversy 
about the presidential right to send troops abroad is con- 
cerned, merely a restatement of American commitments 
made and accepted by Congress in the North Atlantic 
Treaty and elsewhere. The approval of the Senate was 
implicit in the resolution which ended the “ great debate ” 
three years ago, and which stated, in words very similar to 
those used last week by the President, that “ the threat to 
the security of the United States . . . makes it necessary 
for the United States to station abroad such units of the 
armed forces” as may be needed to make a fair contribu- 
tion to the defence of the North Atlantic Treaty area. What 
does seem, however, to be an addition to the general under- 
standing of the North Atlantic Treaty is the President’s 
statement that it is of indefinite, not of only twenty years, 
duration, a point which only Senator Mansfield queried. 

The protests from the Senate, however, weakened the 
effect in Europe, especially in France, of the President’s 
confirmation of the lasting significance which the United 
States attaches to the North Atlantic Treaty, and to its 
subsidiary, the EDC, as a deterrent to aggression and as 
an enduring alliance. This weakening is most unfortunate, 
since the only purpose of the message was to reassure 
opinion in France and Italy on the eve of the debate on 
the EDC Treaty, in order to improve its chances of ratifica- 
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tion. The particular fears that the President wanted to 
counteract are that the “new look” in American defence 
policy will mean the withdrawal of land forces from Europe, 
and the exposure of the continent to devastation in the 
event of war, and that the United States may abandon 
Europe altogether once EDC is in force, and leave Frince 
at the mercy of a rearmed Germany. 


Industrial Heretics 


. New York 

MERICAN manufacturers expect their sales to decline 

by an average of 2 per cent this year ; but they still 
intend to expand the capacity of their plants by 4 per cent. 
This is the most significant conclusion of the latest survey, 
made by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, of the 
plans of American businessmen for capital spending in 1954 
and after. To achieve the 4 per cent increase in capacity, 
manufacturers propose to spend as much for new industrial 
plant and equipment as they did last year—about $12.3 
billion. This shows a striking improvement in business 
confidence, since manufacturers reporting to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce earlier this year—admittedly a larger 
sample in which more small firms were represented— 
expected to spend 7 per cent less on new plant and equip- 
ment in 1954 than in 1953. All these figures refer to 
manufacturing industry only, and if the revised plans 
reported to the: McGraw-Hill experts are carried out, the 
1954 total for capital spending by all industries will fall 
only slightly below last year’s $28.4 billion. 

The significance of the McGraw-Hill survey lies partly 
in the assistance it gives to hard-pressed economists who 
are trying to assess the probable size of one of the major 
factors on which business activity in the United States 
depends. But of greater general interest is its penetration, 
by the rudimentary economic radar of a sample survey, into 
an area of notoriously poor visibility—the motives of a 
businessman when he plans his capital expenditure. To a 
student of Keynes it is heresy for manufacturers to expand 
capacity when sales are declining. Economists have long 
ceased to rely on hard and fast rules, but a direct or, at 
least, a positive relationship between the trend of current 
sales and businessmen’s expectations of future sales, and 
between sales expectations and expenditures on new plant 
and equipment, has normally been assumed. It is now 
clear that in the United States two important qualifications 
must be made. In the first place, although sales prospects 
are still the major influence determining capital spending, 
the “long view” is increasingly dominant. It is not this 
year’s sales, or even next year’s, but sales three and four 
years hence that count. Manufacturers as a group expect 
sales to decline by 2 per cent this year, but they expect an 
increase of 12 per cent by 1957, and it is at 1957, at the 
other side of the valley, that they are looking. The most 
striking example is the automobile industry: led by te 
General Motors Corporation with its plan for spending 4 
billion dollars in the next two years, the automobile com- 
panies are concerned far more with increasing their share 
of the market in 1957 than with the prospect of being 
unable to sell this year all the cars they can produce with 
their existing capacity. 
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“BOMBS AWAY”-~the story of an R.A.F. bomber 
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NO. 2 IN A SERIES ON THE AVRO VULCAN 
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This historic photograph shows the three actual Avro 504’s — the first bombers 
in the world to be fitted with mechanical bomb releases, lined up on Belfort 
aerodrome just before Sippe and his companions took off on their heroic raid. 


Long Range Bombing... 
Mission One... Nov. 1914 


Morning-Nov. 21, 1914. It was 09.55 and very cold when Flight 
Lieutenant S. V. Sippe climbed into the cockpit of his Avro 504 
__. -the first bomber in the world to be fitted with mechanical 

bomb release. The place, Belfort aerodrome. The destination, 
. \" Friedrichshafen. So Sippe and his two fellow pilots, Sqdn. Leader 
Briggs and Flt. Cdr. Babington, set out in their tiny tri-formation to make history. For this was the first-ever planned 
long distance bombing raid, a flight of some 250 miles over enemy territory to the German Zeppelin base on Lake 
Constance. The flight took Sippe all but four hours and only 11 bombs were dropped by the entire force. Yet with 80 h.p. 
motors, virtually no instruments and the added complication of a swinging detour round neutral Switzerland, what a truly 
wonderful achievement this was . . . perhaps one of the most outstanding of many Avro “ firsts ” in aircraft history. Today 
\vro have yet another first, again in the realm of bombers-the mighty Avro Vulcan. Mr. Duncan Sandys, the Minister 
{ Supply, and Air Chief Marshal Sir John W. Baker, Controller of Aircraft, Ministry of Supply, recently made a test 
flight in this revolutionary machine. After the flight the Minister said “‘ We are alli very much encouraged by the splendid 
performance of the Vulcan. . . the world’s first Delta-shaped bomber. In test flights in the last few weeks, the Vulcan has 
shown its capability of more than meeting the exacting requirements in both height and speed laid down in the R.A.F, 
specifications of performance. For a large aircraft, it is also proving itself exceedingly manceuvrable at high altitudes and 
speeds .. . and there is little doubt that the Vulcan still has quite a lot up its sleeve.” Avro Vulcans are now in super- 


priority production for the Royal Air Force. 
A. V ; Roe & CO. LIMITED | Manchester 


MEMBER OF THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP / PIONEER ....AND WORLD LEADER IN AVIATION 
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In London or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


Meed credit in London? Want to know the 
financial rating of Rashid Ali in Karachi? 
The price of dates in Basra? Chances are 
we'll have the answer for you. With repre- 
sentation in every important center of 
world trade, Bank of America can supply 
you with credit and information facilities 
wherever you do business. To take advan- 
tage of this experienced service, telephone, 
wire, or write to Bank of America, Interna- 
tional Banking Department, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco, California. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL {RYiNGs ASSOCIATION 
eee SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD ee MEMBER FLOCRAL OLPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London « Manila « Tokyo « Yokohama « Kobe © Osaka « Bangkok « Guam 
REPRESENTATIVES: New York + Mexico City + Milan « Paris « Zurich * New Delhi « Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, a wholly owried subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 
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Che second qualification is that an increasingly large part 

f capital expenditure is devoted not to expanding capacity 

to replacement and, above all, modernisation. The 

<oansion of capacity and the improvement of existing 

ities are often, of course, inseparable twins. But it is 

nated, however arbitrarily, by the companies reporting 

, the McGraw-Hill survey, that no less than 57 per cent 

heir capital spending this year will be for replacement 

int modernisation, and that this share will increase even 
her, to 61 per cent, éver the period 1955-57. 

(he significance of this expenditure for modernisation 

. partly in the fact that it may well be increased as sales 

line and competition becomes keener. Much of the 

aodernisation now being undertaken is clearly designed to 

ice labour costs and improve quality in anticipation of 

roe competition ahead, The survey itself provides an 

‘ication of the aggressive outlook of American manu- 

iring industry, in that businessmen expect their own 

-s to grow, on the average, three times as fast as those 
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oi industry as a whole. This optimism is accompanied, as 
night be expected, by expectations of large expenditures on 
research, mainly for the purpose of diversifying manufactur- 
8 facilities and introducing new products. 
\s a guide to the trend of business activity, the estimates 
lust be taken with some reserve. In the first place com- 
panies report that, if sales drop sharply, they may spend 
nly half as much as they now plan to do in 1954. Except 
in 1950, when the outbreak of the Korean war brought an 
unexpected increase in capital outlays, actual expenditures 
nave in the past come very close to the estimates, but it is 
readily admitted that the accuracy of the surveys has never 
been tested in a period of serious recession. Secondly, 
although the McGraw-Hill sample covers about 25 per cent 
of the total industrial labour force, it tends to be concentrated 
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in the industries where capital expenditure is highest, and 
in the largest firms in those industries. The smaller firms, 
which are not fully represented in the survey, are more 
likely to cut their capital spending and also to base it, in the 
accepted manner, on more immediate sales prospects than 
are their larger rivals. 

_ Moreover, despite the optimistic forecast for manufactur- 
ing industry, total capital spending, even in a sample 
weighted in favour of the larger firms, is still expected to be 
slightly less than last year in an economy which requires 
a regular annual increase to maintain full employment. By 
slowing down the decline in industrial production instead 
of accelerating it, with their unorthodox attitude to capital 
spending, confident American businessmen have reversed the 
traditional Keynesian role of investment, but their heresy 
does not go nearly far enough to reverse the decline itself. 


Full Use of the Atom 


HE purpose of the Bill revising the McMahon Atomic 
Energy Act, introduced last week, is to permit the 
fullest possible use to be made of this new source of power, 
both in peace and in war. In the past eight years the poten- 
tialities of atomic energy have been realised to an extent 
and with a speed that was inconceivable in 1946 and further 
development is now seriously hampered by the restrictions 
that were imposed, mainly for the sake of security, at a time 
when the United States had a monopoly of the 
atomic bomb. The new Cole-Hickenlooper Bill closely 
follows the lines recommended by the President earlier this 
year and it has been drafted in the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. Nevertheless, when hearings, to 
be both public and private, begin on it in May, criticism is 
to be expected both from those who consider it would make 
too much secret information too easily available, and from 
those who think that private industry might hold up the 
utilisation of atomic power for peaceful purposes if the 
government relinquished its responsibility for this type of 
development. 

In the first place the draft Bill, keeping a promise given 
by the President in his EDC message, would enable fuller 
military use to be made of atomic weapons by allowing the 
Atomic Energy Commission to give America’s allies infor- 
mation needed for the making of defence plans and the 
training of troops in the use of, and protection against, 
atomic weapons. Information on the design and manufac- 
ture of these weapons could not, however, be exchanged. 
Secondly, the draft Bill would encourage the fuller use of 
atomic energy for peaceful ends in the United States, by 
allowing private individuals to own and operate nuclear 
reactors under licence from the AEC, and in other friendly 
countries by permitting the AEC to release to them fission- 
able material for industrial and research purposes, and 
information on-how atomic energy could be applied to such 
purposes. 

This amendment to the McMahon Act will enable greater 
attention to be given to the peaceful possibilities of atomic 
power ; this hopeful development, as Mr Strauss, the chair- 
man of the AEC, recently pointed out, has already been 
facilitated by the “ enhancement of our military capabilities ” 
resulting from the successful hydrogen bomb tests. With- 
out such an amendment the President’s imaginative 
proposal for an international pool of fissionable materiai 
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could not be put into practice. This proposal, Mr Strauss 
has also just revealed, is now in a more concrete form than 
had been generally realised, as the result of conversations 
that have been going on with other governments, 


Search by Wiretap 


LTHOUGH the passage by the House of Represen- 
tatives of a Bill to make legal the tapping of telephone 
wires has been regarded as a victory for the Eisenhower 
Administration, which proposed the measure as part of its 
anti-Communist programme, the Attorney General, Mr 
Brownell, failed to obtain his “ anti-traitor” Bill in the 
form he wanted: His was the latest attempt, in a long 
succession of fruitless efforts, first begun by a Democratic 
Attorney General in 1938, to make information obtained 
by wiretapping admissible as evidence in the federal courts. 
The Supreme Court has ruled that the use of such evidence 
is prohibited by the Communications Act of 1934 which 
provides that 

no person, not being authorised by the sender, shall 

intercept any communication and divulge or publish the 

contents .. . of such intercepted communication. 

In spite of the doubtful legal position, federal agents have 
continued to tap telephone wires and Mr Brownell’s request 
was for legislation that would not only authorise evidence 
to be obtained by this means in future in connection 
with federal investigations of persons suspected of sub- 
versive activities, but would also allow evidence already 
so obtained to be used in the federal courts in such cases. 
The House does not seem to have had any misgivings about 
this retroactive provision but, following a lead given by 
the Democrats, it decisively rejected Mr Brownell’s urgent 
appeal for sole control over the process of wiretapping. 
By 221 votes, 188 of them cast by Democrats, to 166, all 
from Republicans, the House insisted that the approval of 
a federal judge, considered a more reliable guardian of civil 
liberties than the Attorney General, who is head of the 
prosecuting arm of the government, must be obtained in each 
instance that federal agents wished to tap telephone wires ; 
this in effect provides the same constitutional safeguard as 
is given by a search warrant. 

While the “dirty business” of wiretapping, once 
condemned by Justice Holmes, has thus been somewhat 
cleaned up by the House, there is no assurance that the 
Senate will accept the Bill in the same form, or for that 
matter in any form at all; even during the war years 
Congress was unwilling to act on similar proposals. Nor 
is it certain what the attitude of the Supreme Court would 
be should such a measure survive the legislative process. In 
1928 the Court held that to tap communication lines was 
not an invasion of the personal rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution ; nevertheless, four out of nine Justices dis- 
agreed with the majority and to Justice Brandeis it was 
clear that the constitutional guarantees of freedom from 
search and seizure should cover wiretapping. He declared, 
in his angry dissent, that 

an intrusion of privacy is not necessarily to be justified 

merely because it is made in the name of law enforcement ; 

the greatest dangers to liberty lurk in imsidious encroach- 


ment by men of zeal, well-meaning but without under- 
standing. 
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Miracles Down to Earth 


New York 
HIS week about half the 113,000 looms that weave 
synthetic textiles have been closed down, although 
many of them for only a few days, in an attempt to drive 
up the prices of these fabrics. Stocks are not excessive, 
but most synthetic textiles have been selling at a loss. This 
cut-throat competition has spread even to the so-called 
“miracle ” fibres, which can no longer rely on their versa- 
tility ,alone ; prices of these yarns have recently been 
reduced. They now range from $1.60 a pound for Dacron 
staple to $1.28 for Dynel, with nylon, still by far the most 
important commercially, Orlon and Acrilan in between ; but 
ordinary rayon fibres cost only 35 cents a pound. The 
prices of the miracle fibres will have to come a good deal 
further down to earth before they can win a significant 
increase in their share of today’s weak textile market ; in 
1953, however, these non-cellulose synthetics, most of which 
are derived from petroleum or natural gas, accounted for 
4-3 per cent of all fibres consumed in textile mills, com- 
pared with under I per cent in 1947. 

The competition is not only with wool, cotton and rayon 
but with each other and the buyer no longer takes the 
miraculous nature of the new fibres on trust ; now he sub- 
jects them to strict tests of quality as well as of price. New 
synthetic fibres and improved versions of existing ones are 
reaching the market every month. From the manufacturers’ 
point of view there are, however, many technical problems 
still to be overcome. The difficulty of dyeing these fibres, 
especially when blended, may be met in some cases by the 
new process of “ dope-dyeing,” in which the pigment is put 
into the fibre before it is spun. As a counterpart to their 
water-repellent properties, they also tend to generate static 
electricity, a major problem in weaving operations. Finally, 
the field in which there is the most to be learned, the 
blending of synthetics with other fibres or with each other, 
is also the field in which it is generally conceded that the 
future of the industry lies. 

The difficulties from the consumers’ point of view, apart 
from the high price, are that these non-cellulose synthetics 
may be too hot in summer—although nylon tricot, more 
porous than the rest, has done something to correct this 
fault—that their low melting-point is apt to prove embarras- 
sing, and that it is difficult to give them such qualities 
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as “ scroop,” the trade name for the rustle that women like, 
A new process, known as texturing, does, however, give 
them an artificial bulk and softness that improves their feel. 
Their resistance to damage in washing machines is not 
uniformly high and the nylon sock manufacturer who is 
reported to have gone out of business because his socks 
never wore out is definitely an exception. Nevertheless, 
to many consumers the practical advantages of the new 
fabrics make them worth while: they are strong, light, 
waterproof, washable, unshrinkable and exceptionally quick- 
drying, and resist wrinkles that are not wanted while retain- 
ing the pleats and creases that style demands. 


* 


SHORTER NOTES 


Of the nine Republicans who fought last week for their 
party's nomination as candidate for US Senator from 
Illinois, Mr Joseph T. Meek, president of the Illinois 
Federation of Retail Associations and an ardent advocate 
of the Bricker Amendment and Senator McCarthy’s anti- 
Communist crusade, emerged as the victor with a substantial 
majority over his “‘ Taft-MacArthur,” “ Abraham Lincoln,” 
and “ Eisenhower ” opponents. The lines in next Novem- 
ber’s fight will be very clearly drawn for the Democratic 
candidate is the liberal Senator Douglas, who has supported 
President Eisenhower’s foreign policy and is an avowed 
opponent of the “ big business ” which Mr Meek represents. 
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Another battle for control of a railway has just been 
decided, with less expensive publicity than that which is 
characterising the New York Central fight. In this struggle 
over the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
the arguments were over similar questions of financial policy 
and the ability of the present management. The challenger, 
Mr Patrick McGinnis, has now won ; his candidates for the 
board of directors were given a small majority of the 
20 million proxy votes cast over those of the company’s 
president, Mr Frederic Dumaine. The latter’s supporters 
may, however, challenge the validity of the vote. 


* 


The Federal Trade Commission has started a new round 
in the argument over AD-X2, the additive which is 
supposed to prolong the life of storage batteries, by 
charging its manufacturer, Mr Jess Ritchie, with “ false, 
deceptive and misleading advertising,” and demanding that 
he stop making untrue claims for his product. Last year 
the first round of the argument involved the Secretary of 
Commerce, the head of the Bureau of Standards, who was 
dismissed and then reinstated, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, who resigned, the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
National Academy of Science. The second round is not 


likely to be conducted at such a high political and scientific 
level but it may last even longer. 


Remember ? 


This advt. will probably remind 
| you of a similar (much ridiculed!) 


Another Angas Digest 304 is just off Press. 
Its title is ‘The Brave Bulls.’ It shows: 
1. How the high and nervous market (which 


bravely bucking the trend of trade) is 
honeycombed with close stop-loss orders. 


2. How a rash to take profits on a few reluct- 
( days, can cause these close ‘stops’ to be 
touched off, cumulatively. 


3. How the sale of only 2,000 shares in a 
2-million-share company can cause the price 
to slump $2 (from say $22 to $20). And how 
the market-value can shrink $4,000,000 as a 


= ilt of only $40,000 worth of sales. Leverage 
OO) fo 1. 


4. How this loss of so-called ‘ value’ can 


make Americans (and their wives) feel poorer, 
and Cause them to stop buying in the shops. 


* * * 


learn the economics of the market itself. 
And of profit-taking shake-outs, and of 
panics. Be wise and learn the theory of Price 


and Value... which is the basis of all market 
lorecasting, 


Investors are warned not to be misled by the 
recent “ error of optimism” . . . even though 
the Dow Averages have gone through the 
roof because the public think more inflation 
is now inevitable. 


They look at gov’t debt and the national budget, 
arguing that since there is a budget deficit 
there will be inflationary borrowing from the 
banks. But they forget that forces are also 
in motion which may cause business simul- 
taneously to reduce its borrowing . . . so that 
there may be no inflation whatever on net 
balance—possibly deflation ! 


To sell out now certainly looks crazy, and of 
course too soon. But will you get out at the 
top? (Only 4 per 1000 can.) Or will you 
ride the cycle downward again, this time? 


In order to have cash to re-buy in the next 
crash at bargain counter prices, send $2, for 
Digest 304, Scurry ... You Brave Bulls, which 
explains the difficulty of sid¢-stepping a major 
or even a minor slump. 


Che cost of Digest 304 is $2[7] Or Free with subscription * 12 mos. $25[] * 3 mos. $8 () cash 


Actual subscribers will also receive Free our Digest 302, which is attracting world wide attention: 
Why Gov’t Has Not, Cannot, and Will Not Stop This Recession In Time, $2 [] 
Also Digest 303 “* Prepare Once More To Scurry,”’ $2 C} 


What Major Angas says today usually becomes “ news” a few months later. Buy the “ news” in advance. 


MAJOR L. L. B.. ANGAS, Inc., 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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advt. sent out around the top of 
Jan. 1953, prior a 30-point fall in 
the Dow. Later we re-bought on 
Sept. 14 at Dow 256. 


* * + 


Although past achievements 
mean nothing concerning the 
future, the following is our 
(approx.) past annual record. 


Se Rciedens 
1952... 

 : Sa 
BSF cinnsent 
1948... 


1947............ 





85 Dow Points; 

60 Dow Points; 

Worth 60 Dow Points; 

48 Dow Points, But we missed 
20 points! 

31 points up (despite missing 
much of rise); 

50 net points up (though Dow 
ended year where it began); 


caught 30 points fall, but 


missed summer rise. No 
losse: 


3; 
...50 points better than the 


Averages; 


missed 34 points of boom 


(but no losses); 
” 


ow22 points up; 
20 points up; 
...10 points down on 


Dow Averages; 


38 points better than the 


Averages; 


um 40 points up; 
me2O points better; 
plus 40%; 


adcks 33%; 
plus 360%; avoided whole 


prior bear market. 


“F230 points with Dow around 140 is worth 
40 Dow points with Dow near 280. 
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The World Overseas 





Shepherd in 


AST week Moscow celebrated a birthday with a pomp 
somewhat out of keeping with the new principle of 
collective leadership. For his sixtieth birthday the Party’s 
first secretary, Nikita S. Khrushchev, received both the 
Order of Lenin and the title of Hero of Soviet Labour. 
Kaganovich, who was sixty years old recently, got no such 
double honours ; nor, for that matter, did iseabans him- 
self for his fiftieth birthday, two years ago. Indeed, Stalin 
alone got both medal and title for his fiftieth birthday, when 
he was already Russia’s supreme ruler. The present cele- 
brations are admittedly modest when compared with the 
Byzantine cult of Stalin. Yet, at a time when the cult of 
the individual is deprecated, the fact that Pravda has been 
publishing greetings from fraternal parties for several days 
is significant. Is the new party boss groomed for the vacant 
throne ? At least, he is a serious contender. Since Beria’s 
fall he has been one of the triumvirs and, though nominally 
third from the top of the ladder, he rather than Molotov 
seems to be Malenkov’s chief rival. 

Nikita Khrushchev, son of a miner from Kalinovka near 
Kursk, had to learn life the hard way. He began his career 
as a shepherd, and became a smith, then a mechanic in the 
Donbas. He joined the party after the revolution, but took 
part in the civil war. Afterwards he combined work with 
study in the evening and was finally sent to the Stalin 
Industrial Academy in Moscow. When he graduated in 
1929 he was already recognised as a good activist and was 
kept in Moscow doing party work under Lazar Kaganovich. 
Another of Kaganovich’s young men at the time was Georgi 
Malenkov. The younger Malenkov advanced with bigger 
strides, but Khrushchev’s rise, though less spectacular, was 
steady. He climbed the ladder step by step, becoming a 
member of the Central Committee in 1934 and succeeding 
Kaganovich as Moscow’s party boss the year after. By 
1938 he had joined the party’s highest organ, the Polit- 
bureau at the age of 44. 

He was at once sent to the Ukraine to show his mettle, 
and there gained his reputation as a strong man, a ruthless 
purger and Russifier. He had a new opportunity to show 


these qualities when Poland’s eastern territories were incor~_ 


porated in 1939. During the war, besides organising the 
rear, he directed partisan activities in the Ukraine. After 
1945 the task was still immense; forest gangs had to 
be eliminated, industry and agriculture restored and land 
collectivised in the new territories. There was ample scope 
for Khrushchev’s iron hand. But he had more than ruth- 
lessness to recommend him; according to UNRRA’s 
representatives who came in contact with him, Khrushchev 


the Kremlin: 


is a first-class organiser and a brilliant manager. A\ 
moment the situation in the Ukraine did indeed seem | 
getting out of hand, and his former tutor Kagan 
was sent to the rescue. But Khrushchev was not on 
downgrade. On the contrary, soon afterwards he 
recalled to Moscow, appointed to the Secretariat and 
in charge of agricultural policy. 

Thus Khrushchev presided over the biggest 
upheaval of the postwar period, the so-called additi: 
collectivisation. It was under his command that the nun 
of collective farms was reduced from about 300,000 t 
than 100,000. This, in his opinion, was just a begin: 
He drew pictures of an urbanised countryside, of “ 
towns ” scattered across the land. The peasants saw in 
an assault on their remnants of private property, a1 
avoid an outburst Khrushchev was publicly rebuked. 
his policy clearly had Stalin’s backing and was shelved ‘or 
purely tactical reasons. He was not disgraced, and a! 
party congress preceding Stalin’s death he was entrusicd 
with the honoured task of presenting the new statute. 

The dramatic struggle which followed Stalin’s death 
still unfinished, but enough facts are known to per 
some assessment of Khrushchev’s role. For a brief per 
his star seemed on the wane: he was not among the fir: 
triumvirs and looked like being pushed back in the reshu!'ic 
Yet he soon hit back. The meeting of the Supreme So. 
which was to ratify the changes was mysteriously postpon: 
It was then revealed that it had been preceded by a spe: 
meeting of the Central Committee at which Malenkov ! 
“ asked ” to be relieved from his duties in the strategic: 
vital secretariat. Thus he was not to inherit at once bi! 
Stalin’s levers of command, the government and the secic- 
tariat. Khrushchev became the most important figure © 
the latter. However, Khrushchev the Russifier must he « 
felt uneasy during the hundred days of “ liberalism ” wh 1 
the whole policy of Russification was under fire. He my 
have been the leader of the group that asked for Ber: 
head. (It is said that the actual coup against Beria v.«: 
carried out by the military commander of Moscow, Gene: ! 
Moskalenko, Khrushchev’s former collaborator in * « 
Ukraine.) At all events, after Beria’s fall Khrushchev 1.5 
officially appointed first secretary, became one of ©: 
triumvirs and —— came back into the centre of ‘'« 
stage. 

He returned as supreme commander on the agricultur.' 
front with a major speech last September. Strang: 
enough, the man who had been the symbol of ruthlessn:“" 
in the countryside came forward with bountiful offers, w'> 
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licy of incentives, higher prices and lower taxes. Was 
the real Khrushchev, liberated from his master’s 
1ess ? It would rather seem that, realising the gravity 
he situation, he had decided on yet another tactical 
eat. Indeed, early this year he announced that incen- 
were not enough and launched his civilian troops into 
vattle for more grain, for the conquest of unhospitable 
He is no easy-going commander. He has criticised 
sters, and did not even spare the hitherto sacred 
‘nko. His own as well as the regime’s fate is now 
i on the outcome of this agricultural campaign. 
Honours may well have been bestowed on him in order to 
rease the prestige of the commander of a decisive 
But Khrushchev undoubtedly has trump cards in 
ruthless hands. Like Malenkov, he is a leader of the 
revolutionary generation ; above all he is a brilliant 
rer who knows intimately the workings of the party 
ine. As first secretary he may well have the oppor- 
ty to change parts of that machine and put his own 
ws in the right places. The race for the seat left 
int by the Georgian cobbler’s son is still open, but the 
ner shepherd from Kalinovka must be included among 
: favourites. 


Quebec Picks a Quarrel 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


"J°HE image and superscription on the banknotes is 
unquestionably that of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 
or at least it will be later this year when the Bank of 
Canada gets its new notes out. But unhappily this does not 
begin to settle in a federal state who is entitled to receive 
he tax money. The respective rights of the federal and 
provincial governments to exact taxes from the same income 
! the same Canadians have long been a contentious matter, 
and a new quarrel has now flared out on the most unfor- 
tunate possible front—between the government of Quebec 
d the federal government at Ottawa. The provincial 
overnment, headed by Mr Maurice Duplessis, is accusing 
ine federal government, headed by Mr Louis St. Laurent, 
' trampling on the rights of minorities and violating the 
‘sacred pact” of Confederation which brought English 
ind French speaking Canadians into the same nation. 
he root of this particular trouble lies in the vagueness 
if the British North America Act of 1867 upon a point 
which probably did not appear to have much urgency to the 
rathers of Confederation. The Act is completely specific 
ibout the number of senators to be appointed from each 
province, and about their financial qualifications. But when 
‘comes to the taxing powers of the central and provincial 
“overnments the division is less specific. To “the exclu- 
> legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada” is 
igned. “The raising of Money by any Mode or System 
' Taxation.” To the legislature of each province is assigned 
Direct taxation within the province in order to the raising 
‘ a Revenue for Provincial Purposes,” So far as the 
ritish North America Act goes, therefore, any Canadian 
nay find himself forking out income taxes both for the 
anadian government and the province in which he lives. 
‘hey will both be collected in the name of the Queen. The 
anadian tax collector gets his hand into one pocket as 
~ The Queen in right of Canada.” The provincial collector 
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gets his hand into the other as “ The Queen in right of 
the province.” 

The worst period of double taxation in Canadian history 
was the depression years of the thirties, when seven out of 
the then nine provinces were levying personal income taxes 
and so was the federal government. In Quebec even the 
major cities—Montreal and Quebec city—were authorised 
to collect personal income taxes on their citizens. The 
situation became intolerable not only for the taxpayers but 
also for the weaker of the provinces, which by the late 
thirties had reached the limits of their possible taxing 
Capacity and were getting dangerously near bankruptcy. 
One of the most monumental of all Canada’s Royal Com- 
Missions was appointed to try to sort out the tangle of 
Dominion-provincial relations; and the report of this 
Rowell-Sirois commission recommended a basis for dividing 
financial responsibility. It would have given the national 
government increased responsibility—for example, for 
relief and for the existing provincial debts—a new arrange- 
ment of subsidies to the provinces, and exclusive federal 
jurisdiction in the fields of income tax on persons and 
corporations and succession duties. 


Who Pays Income Tax? 


This solution never came near being accepted. But the 
pressure of wartime necessities led to a purely wartime 
agreement by which the provinces did leave personal income 
taxes to the national government. After the war the federal 
government invented a new device for overcoming the 
double taxation which most Canadians recognised as 
intolerable. It offered the provinces “tax rental agree- 
ments,” by which. they would “rent” to the federal 
authority certain tax fields, including personal income taxes. 
In return they were to receive a stipulated annual minimum 
payment and an actual payment based on the gross national 
product and their own population. The agreements 
avoided double taxation, and they also assured to the poorer 
provinces a more adequate revenue than they might be able 
to collect themselves, especially in bad times. The agree- 
ments were, therefore, in part an equalising device. The 


only two provinces which did not enter into tax rental agree- 


ments immediately after the war were the two richest, 
Ontario and Quebec. And both of them were able to 
manage without imposing personal income taxes. In 19§2 
Ontario changed its mind and signed an agreement with 
the national government, leaving Quebec to hold out alone. 

Things were still calm until this year, when Mr Duplessis 
of Quebec decided to levy his own tax on personal incomes. 
His right to do so is quite unquestioned. The political 
wisdom of doing so would have been in graver doubt if 
Mr Duplessis had accepted the same level of exemptions as 
those which apply to the federal income tax. But he did not. 
He gave a tax-free exemption of $1,500 to an unmarried 
person, instead of the federal $1,000, and of $3,000 to a 
married couple instead of the federal $2,000. Innocent as 
such generosity may have been, its political effect was to 
exempt from the provincial income tax most of the voters 
in the rural areas from which Mr Duplessis gets his chief 
support. 

But this was merely the beginning of the political 
manceuvre attempted by this ageing, autocratic and accom- 
plished politician. The nub of it is to get the federal govern- 
ment blamed, not only for the extra tax-which at least the 
better-off Quebec residents have to pay, but for supposed 
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encroachments on the legitimate rights of the French-speak- 
ing province. Mr Duplessis claims that the provinces have 
a “ priority ” in the field of direct taxation ; and Mr D. C. 
Abbott, the federal Finance Minister, who comes from 
Montreal, replies that this is true neither in law nor in fact. 
But the claim provides Mr Duplessis with an excuse for 
demanding that Quebec taxpayers should be allowed to 
deduct their provincial income tax from the tax paid to the 
federal government. The provincial rate has been fixed at 
a level of about 15 per cent of the federal rate. Since 1947, 
as a part of the elaborate tax rental agreements, Ottawa has 
been ready to allow a § per cent deduction in respect of 
taxes paid to a province. If this were raised to 15 per cent 
at Mr Duplessis’s behest, says the federal government, why 
should it not be raised to §0 per cent? On this principle 
the federal government would soon be left with no revenues 
except the provincial leavings. 

So residents of Quebec are now starting to pay an extra 
10 per cent on their income tax. In political terms the key 
fact is probably that the bulk of the rural voters will not be 
affected directly. But resentment there must be ; and the 
question is who will it be directed against? Will it turn 
against the “ nationalists,” led by Mr Duplessis, who get 
elected to provincial power, or against the Liberals, led by 
Mr St. Laurent, who get elected to the federal parliament ? 
The outcome is still impossible to prophesy. But the clear, 
sad fact is that another major issue has been created to 
divide French-speaking Quebec from the rest of Canada. 
Mr Duplessis’s stock tactic has been to fight with the federal 
power. The Liberal governments at Ottawa for years past 
have used great ingenuity to avoid fighting with him. But 
he has at last discovered means—very expensive means, too 
—to back them into a corner where they must fight back. 


Israel Goes on Spending 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ISRAEL 


N February the Israeli Minister of Finance tabled the 
budget for the financial year 1954-55 and shocked 
the Knesset and the public by proposing expenditure of 
§71 million Israeli pounds, of which 1£260 million was for 
development. By April 1st, when the Knesset passed a 
budget swollen by another million and a half, the news was 
received with calm. The public had meantime digested the 
Treasury’s explanation that the huge budget—greater than 
last year’s by If 182 million, or 47 per cent—was in no way 
due to expansion of government services or activities, and 
that its cause was an adjustment of the dollar rate to If 1.80 
for all government expenditure, and the increased prices 
and wages resulting from this adjustment. 

Although, in Israel, the dollar had long been officially 
valued at $2.80 to the pound, the government had continued 
to allocate dollars for various purposes, such as the 
foreign service, at much lower rates. The difference was 
charged to an exchange equalisation fund which did not 
appear in the ordinary budget. The taxpayer was therefore 
unaware of the volume of expenditure. 

The Treasury has now based all its estimates on the 
unified rate of $1 to I£1.80, and in so doing has taken a 
step long recommended by advocates of realistic calcula- 
tion and the adaptation of Israeli prices to world market 
levels. As long as the Treasury stuck to a multiplicity of 
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rates for the dollar, there was no end to negotiation between 
the authorities on the one hand and investors and exporters 
on the other on special rates for special purposes or cases, 
The shortcomings of such a system are obvious—com))i- 
cated calculations arising out of guess-work about raics, 
encouragement to speculators, and handicaps to honest 
producers who hope for profits from increased efficiency 
and sales. 

Acceptance of the dollar rate of If£1.80 is, however, 
only part of the explanation of the If 182 million increase. 
The other is the steady rise in prices, wages and salarics, 
Wages and salaries in Israel are throughout linked to the 
cost of living index, and are adjusted every three months 
or so by an agreement between the trade unions and the 
Manufacturers’ Association. A rising spiral is today taken 
so much as a matter of course that complacency set in again 
despite the huge budget. The producer hoped to transfer 
the burden to the consumer ; the worker looked to the 
rising index to provide him with higher wages ; the govern- 
ment, which has to pay officials, workers and contractors 
and to keep institutions going, professed to believe higher 
taxation would solve its problem. 


The Coalition Survives 


Debate as to whether this will be possible has been 
going on for months. The government, not daring to 
increase direct taxation, proposes, first, to improve collec- 
tion of income tax, backing the tax-collector with an 
armoury of alarming fines, and, secondly, to raise indirect 
taxes. It has been attacked fiercely on both points—from 
the left because indirect taxes are “reactionary,” from 
business interests for the familiar reasons about income 
taxation stifling initiative. Nevertheless the government 
managed to get its budget through by a comfortable 
majority, thanks to the coalition of Mapai and the General 
Zionists. Though differences on economic issues go fairly 
deep between them, the spirit of compromise proved strong 
enough to keep the coalition together. 

There are, however, many people in Israel who are not 
content with these two explanations of rising government 
expenditure, and who suspect another cause—expanding 
government services. Whatever the cause, the fact remains 
that the government syphons off so large a percentage of 
the national income that little is left for non-governmental 
activities. The Treasury argues that taxes in Israel are 
lower than in Britain. Its opponents retort that whereas 
the Israeli needs 55 per cent of his income for essential 
minimum requirements and has only 14 per cent left for 
free and productive expenditure, the British taxpayer enjoys 
35 per cent for the latter. The Israeli has therefore less not 
only for use according to his personal taste but for savings. 

In fact, shortage of money and credit were so keenly felt 
last year that economic activities were considerably ham- 
pered. And it is generally admitted that the shortage of 
money and credit is only partly due to higher prices and the 
deflationary policy of the government. It is largely caused 
by credit demands made on the banks by the government. 
If prices are to rise further—and even cautious official 
estimates speak of a rise of at least 11-12 per cent during 
the current financial year—more money will be needed to 
keep the wheels of the economy turning. If the govern- 
ment is to lay its hands on 1£572 million, how is the private 
entrepreneur and investor to find the credit he needs ? 
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is your 
desk too 
tight at 


the knees ? 


That, sir, is what 
comes of buying it off the 


peg. It really doesn’t fit, 


individual’s size, shape and 
personality. If you are an ample 
Administrator or a towering 

Tycoon get on to Peter Catesby 

right away and be fitted out smartly 
with the uncommonly comfortable desk 
your magnificence deserves. We are 
happy to supply made-to-measure 

desks for the choosey few, no matter what 


part of the world they’re in. 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON: W.I + MUSEUM 7777 
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HENRY 
GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
(CAPITAL & RESERVES £2,000,000) 


Henry Gardner & Co. Ltd. provide manufacturers 
and producers of raw commodities with an 
economical method of marketing their products 
throughout the world. This assistance in problems 
of shipping, insurance, finance and the sale and 
distribution of British goods overseas has been 
valued by many leading manufacturers. For further 
information please apply to our Head Office or 
to your nearest branch. 


HEAD OFFICE:—2 METAL EXCHANGE BLDGS., 
LEADENHALL AVENUE, LONDON, EC3 
Telephone: MANsion House 4521 (10 lines) 
Telegrams: Nonfermet, Telex, London 
Cables: Nonfermet, London 


143 ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER 2 
Telephone : Blackfriars 3641 
LANSDOWNE HOUSE, 41 WATER STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 3 - Telephone: Central'6471 


98 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C2 
Telephone: Douglas 5433 
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Drambuie originated in the Isle of 
Skye where it was made in accord- 
ance with the recipe presented to a 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
1745. The secret remains in the 
same family to this day. 


Drambuie 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., EDINBURGH m 
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down your 
drainpipes. .. 





You fill in the trenches, put down rubble and hardcore on the top, 
if you never then concrete over. Over your drainpipes stands a factory—or a 
main road—or a new housing estate. You never want to have to take 


wan those drainpipes up again, whatever happens. 
a i fo have And anything might happen. You don’t know what new development 


2 there might be in five or ten or fifty years from now. You don’t 

to dig th em know what might be going into those pipes. 
“ If your pipes are salt-glazed vitrified clay pipes, they can stay down for 
up again centuries, doing their job. Vitrified acid-resisting salt-glazed clay pipes 
t d have perfectly smooth hard surfaces which never corrode into that first 
pu own slight roughness which can start a blockage. 


They can take anything that’s coming to them. 
Salt Glazed -Q 
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NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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A Cry for Cuts 


hen the Treasury first tabled its budget there arose a 
for cuts at any price. But its estimates weathered the 
ance Committee of the Knesset. It turned out that a 
ced budget could be achieved only by streamlining the 
inistration—which needs time—or by curtailing ser- 
;. This last no party was ready to advocate, as it meant 
ailing services which the Israeli citizen has learnt to 
sider are his due. In addition, there is expenditure 
nected with unemployment. In the period of over- 
iployment before the introduction of the New Economic 
licy in 1952, relief was envisaged only as a means of 

‘ising working morale ; today, unemployment is seen as a 

cial evil that must be. kept in bounds by public works 

| at the expense of the tax-payer. There are also sub- 

‘ics for food, fuel and agriculture, which run into tens of 

ons but are considered indispensable because without 

‘m the poor man’s nutrition would fall below subsistence 

vel, and because farmers would refuse to go on producing 

ihey were to fail to get prices which are now maintained 
nly by the subsidies. 

The passing of the budget raises two questions: firstly, 
is the rate of Lf 1.80 to the dollar, now recognised through- 
ut by the Israel government, the last stage in the devalua- 
tion of the Israel pound which stood at 1f£0.36 to the dollar 
ve years ago 2 And secondly, can the Israel economy carry 
» huge a budget ? 

The answer to the first question will greatly depend on 
the ability of the government to withstand the pressure of 
exporters and would-be investors for higher rates. It was 

1 order to encourage exports that the goverament began 
‘ranting premiums. Im recent. months there have been 

1urmurs that the rate is insufficient to enable producers to 
make ends meet, as the internal market is shrinking and com- 

tition abroad has to be met. There can be no doubt that 
e is still room for much streamlining of production in 
iel in order to reduce costs and make products able to 

mpete abroad. As long, however, as there is a way to get 
led subsidies in-the fortn of higher dollar rates, there is 
enough stimulus towards higher efficiency and increased 

itput. If the government gives in to further pressure for 
er rates to exporters and investors it will be impossible 
tick to the present rate for other purposes. 


When Aid Ceases 


to the ability of Israel to finance the budget at its 
cnt level there can be only one answer: the country 
(| be unable to shoulder the burden once outside assist- 
° diminishes. The chairman of the Bank Leumi, Mr 
fen, doyen of {srael’s banking world, has just told the 
lic in no uncertain terms that it must prepare for a time 
n outside assistance will fall off, and that as it appears 
> unwilling to lower the standard of living, a beginning 
t be made at the top—that is, in government expendi- 
His thesis is not new., But until now no party and 
individual has set forth exactly how the scaling down 
he budget is to be accomplished. Vested interests have 
n at work to maintain standards at the level to which 
; have developed during years when outside assistance 
astronomic, 
\ radical change, involving rigorous retrenchment, will 
bably not take place until foreign help actually falls. A 
ir ago, when income from the United States began to 
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taper off, reparations from Germany filled the breach. 
Warnings such as Mr Hooffien’s need to be frequent, loud 
and insistent if both government and people are to prepare 
for a future with less foreign aid—maybe a not too 
distant future. 


5 


M. Faure Beats the 
Protectionists 


HE OEEC method of persistent but gentle coaxing 

rather than bullying has paid dividends in the case of 
France, which last week made a big step: towards the official 
goal of liberalising three-quarters of its foreign trade. With 
only 18 per cent of its imports free from quantitative 
restrictions, France was the chief laggard in the European 
drive. Now the proportion is to be raised to 53 per cent 
immediately and to 65 per cent by next November. This 
is, in.fact, more than was generally expected and marks 
a victory for M. Faure, the Minister of Finance, over his 
protectionist colleagues in the cabinet. The government, 
however, has not yet agreed on the final list of goods to be 
freed from quota restrictions. A first list has already been 
published, but some hard bargaining is still going on 
between the administration and the interested parties ; the 
second list is not expected before the end of the month. 

To gain his point, M. Faure had to accept the imposition 
of a new ad valorem import duty ranging from 10 to 15 
per cent, to be levied on one-third of the goods now freed. 
The proceeds will form a special fund intended to help to 
modernise potentially competitive firms, to compensate 
those which have to close down and to assist in the 
redistribution of labour. 

Liberalisation is only a means to an end. It has found 
favour with many French commentators, who see the 
draught of fresh air through a breach of the protectionist 
wall as offering the only real chance to revive the French 
economy ; they prefer temporary shocks to being steadily 
stifled in a hothouse atmosphere. The use of the new fund 
will show whether the dose of liberalisation will be allowed 
to affect the patient. If the money is used to adapt 
branches of French industry to competitive conditions, it 
will fulfil its temporary function ; but if it becomes another 
guarantee for the survival of the unfit, the whole liberal- 
isation experiment will prove a failure and France will 
merely be left with yet another tariff in its already powerful 
arsenal, 

Thus M. Faure’s victory will be a Pyrrhic one unless it 
is to be coupled with a concrete programme to modernise 
the French economy. A recent report comparing French 
and foreign prices—the so-called Nathan report, which must 
have helped the government to compile its lists—did not 
try to pin down the high price of most French goods to a 
single cause. It mentioned the relatively high cost of 
labour (due partly to shorter minimum hours and to a 
stricter adherence to the principle of equal pay). But it also 
emphasised the often old equipment, the small scale of the 
average firm, the high cost of distribution, the antiquated 
methods of farming—in other words, the backwardness 
of the French economic fabric in comparison with its more 
dynamic competitors. If France is to liberalise its trade 
and at the same time solve its balance of payments problem 
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without permanent American aid, this state of affairs can- 
not persist. The fate of French liberalisation will thus 
largely depend on the success of the new modernisation 
plan—covering the four years up to 1957—which the 
government has now finally approved and which will be 
analysed in a later article. 


Trade versus Industry in 
Hongkong 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ONGKONG began its modest Five Year Plan as soon 

as the tremendous job of restoration had been com- 
pleted, and building of all sorts is going on at a rate that 
perhaps surpasses the period between the wars when 
Shanghai was transformed almost overnight from a still 
provincial city to a seething metropolis of six million. In 
China the scale of development is, of course, incomparably 
greater, but so far Hongkong has had far greater develop- 
ment per head. And in this industry has played a great 
part. 

Before the war the two civilian shipyards and the naval 
yard were the biggest industrial employers. Now manu- 
facturing industries take the palm. At the end of the 
industries exhibition last January, the acting Government 
Director of Commerce and Industry was able to announce 
that exports of local manufacturers had so greatly increased 
that if all export products originating in Hongkong were 
lumped together they would amount to 30 per cent of total 
exports. Many additional industries are being established, 
and how rapidly they are growing was shown when the 
China Light and Power Company (which serves Kowloon 
and the New Territories but not the congested Hongkong 
island) revealed that no less than 345 factories of various 
sorts and sizes had been added to its power load in 1953. 

A year ago the entrepot traders and the manufacturers 
fell into controversy as to which of them was the more 
important to the economic life of the Colony. The chal- 
lenge came, of course, from the up and coming indus- 
trialists. But, valuable as their contribution has been 
during the difficult postwar years, it is more significant as 
a pointer to the future than as a rival at present of the 
entrepot trade. For the present Hongkong has still to 
depend largely on the latter. It is reassuring to see the 
expansion of its markets and clientele in South East Asia. 
China has diverted 70 per cent of its trade to the Soviet 
Union and the satellite states. Hongkong’s export trade 
has changed so much that 70 per cent of it now goes to 
other places than mainland China. Its traders are at the 
mercy of sudden and arbitrary restrictions by the govern- 
ments of countries like Siam and Indonesia and life, as 
always in Hongkong trade, has to be lived dangerously. 
But even so last year exports to Indonesia came a close 
second to exports to China. 

The total. value and also, singularly enough, the actual 
volume of trade for 1953 was a bare one per cent less 
than in 1952. The total was HK$6,606.4 million. The 
upswing of trade in the first half of the year gave a total 
of $3,675.8 million for that period, but in the second half 
there was a 20 per cent drop. This was characteristic of 
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the ups and downs in the Colony’s trade. Of the total 
imports of $3,779 million, China easily led with $857 
million ; and of the total exports of $2,733.7 million Ch; 
took $540.3 million. 

Thus Hongkong’s nascent industry still has a long way 
to go to compete with the volume of the ordinary import 
and export business. But it has come to stay—and to 
grow. The entrepot trade has indeed held up better than 
the pessimists expected. It is realised that consumer goods 
will have no market on the mainland and that even the 
“luxury ” buying which Chinese government agents under- 
took on a limited scale, such as watches for the military, 
will be reduced to a minimum. But it is felt that if there 
is a relaxation of the United Nations ban on the marginal 
range of goods a considerable amount of business will be 
available that at present is forbidden. Indeed, people who 
have close connections with Canton and Tientsin believe 
that a proportion of the money collected by the sale of the 
National Construction bonds will be spent in Hongkong. 

Competition from the satellite states, especially Czecho- 
slovakia, is recognised to be quite keen. Visitors who came 
in from Canton to look over the Hongkong industries fair 
last January gave full credit to local exhibitors but con- 
trasted the show unfavourably with the South China goods 
interchange exhibition in Canton some months ago. This 
covered an immense area, and not only showed the whole 
range of goods made in China—already far greater than 
before the war—but also many selected manufactures of the 
Soviet Union and satellite states. “ Everything was done 
in a big way there,” said one eye-witness, “and the pro- 
ducts of Czechoslovakia especially were much admired.” 
British manufacturers’ organisations will have to think about 
the part Hongkong could play as the shop-window of 
British manufactures on the doorstep of a state with 500 


million people who are undergoing a vast economic trans- 
formation. 


na 


What’s What at Geneva 


HERE is a good deal of confusion—some of it deli- 
berately fostered, some of it natural—about the Geneva 
conference that is to open next week. It seems worth 


while setting out the hard facts about the conference in 
summary form. 


Objects of the Conference 


There are two, laid down in the joint communique 
issued by the American, British, French and Soviet foreign 
ministers at the end of their Berlin meetings, which pro- 
posed that: 


(a) a conference should meet “for the purpose of reaching 
a peaceful settlement of the Korean question ” ; 

(b) “the problem of restoring peace in Indo-China will 
also be discussed at the conference.” 


This, then, is not a general conference on the Far East. 
Communist China’s claims on Formosa and similar issues 
are not on the agenda. 


Governments Represented 


The four sponsoring powers have invited to Geneva 
representatives of Communist China, North Korea, Sout® 
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Korea, and the countries that contributed to the United 
Nations forces in the Korean campaign: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, Greece, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Philippines, Siam, South Africa, and 
Turkey. 

For the discussion on Indo-China, “other interested 
states ” will also be invited to Geneva. The question who 
is “interested” will not be finally decided until the 
conference has met. If representatives of Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia are invited and agree to come, with or 
without spokesmen for the Viet Minh rebel “ government ” 
(which is recognised by the Soviet Union), there will be 
over twenty delegations at Geneva. 


Nature of the Conference 


Communist propagandists have tried to present Geneva 
as a great-power conference—their aim being to show that 
China is now accepted as one of the great powers. But 
this claim, as the facts cited above show, does not hold 
water. 

Nor is it, officially, a United Nations conference, although 
the choice of Geneva makes it possible to use some UN 
facilities there. 

As regards Korea, however, it is substantially the political 
conference envisaged in the armistice agreement signed last 
July, and endorsed by the UN Assembly. The armistice 
proposed that 


a political conference of a higher level of both sides be 
held by representatives appointed respectively to settle 
through negotiation the questions of the withdrawal of all 
foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, etc. 


For six months after the armistice, however, the Com- 


munists refused to come to a conference of this kind, 
insisting that other Asian nations should also be invited 


and that the “etc.” should be expanded to cover a whole © 


range of other problems, not connected with Korea. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet government was pressing for an 
even more ambitious conference, at which the great powers 
—it was Claimed that Communist China must rank among 
them—would deal with all major political issues. At Berlin, 
Mr Molotov at first repeated this demand, but eventually 
agreed to the western suggestion that Korea must be settled 
first. The Peking government followed his iead, abandoning 
its former conditions ; and the way was at last open to the 
Geneva conference, which had originally been offered to 
the Communists last August. 


A Victory for Gheorgiu-Dej 


=: premier, Gheorgiu-Dej, is the last of the 

satellite rulers to conform to the new principle of 
collective leadership. At a plenary session of the 
Rumanian Communist party, held earlier this week, it was 
announced that control of the party and government will 
no longer be concentrated in the hands of a single indi- 
vidual and that Gheorgiu-Dej has resigned his post as 
general secretary. This formal change should not be 
interpreted as a set-back for him. In fact, on closer 
scrutiny it marks a victory; the attempts to undermine 
his position have failed, at least for the moment. 
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Indeed, Gheorgiu-Dej’s departure from the secretariat is 
purely nominal. In the reshuffle he has managed to get alk 
his opponents out of this important body and to staff it 
with his own men. The new-secretariat consists of four 
people, all apparently supporters of Gheorgiu-Dej, and is 
headed by his closest friend and collaborator, Gheorge 
Apostol. Apostol spent years with him in jail before the 
war and was his agent in the trade unions in the postwar 
period. It was also Apostol who was assigned two years ago 
to lead the attack against Ana Pauker, the great rival of 
Gheorgiu-Dej, 


Sinister Street 


Thus once again a triumph for Gheorgiu-Dej spells a 
defeat for Ana Pauker. He had managed previously to 
eliminate her and her main supporters from leading posts 
in the party and government. But since Stalin’s death there 
have been persistent rumours of an attempted Pauker 
come-back. 


Reliable information confirms that Ana Pauker is not in 
gaol. She lives with her daughter in a modest flat in Strada 
Dr Obedenaru, a street which other excellencies in disgrace 
have chosen for their residence. She moves freely and even 
does minor jobs for the party and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. - She is still, at least officially, a member of the 
party and of its central committee. But if she is really 
thinking of regaining her former position and power, her 
plans have now been crossed. The two members of the 
secretariat with alleged pro-Pauker leanings—Kishinevsky 
and Moghioros—have now been removed from that organ 
and, though they still keep their jobs as vice-premiers, are 
probably on the way out. 


Faction fights in the satellites are a deadly business and 
it would be unwise to forecast the final outcome, in particu- 
lar because they are largely echoes of the unfinished struggle 
in the Kremlin. In Rumania, too, the fight is probably not 
yet over. Gheorgiu-Dej has won a round, but there are 
plenty more to come. The party congress which was to 
be held in March has now been postponed till the end of 
October and, in addition to economic difficulties, internal 
dissensions may well have played a role in the delay. Much 
may still change in the balance of forces during the six 
months preceding the party assizes. 
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Auntie Government in India 


FROM OUR BOMBAY CORRESPONDENT 


OVERNMENTS in India take the same view of their 
public as Victorian aunts of their small nephews. The 
public, they feel, is always up to mischief, always in need 
of a delicate chastening by its kind mentors in the local 
cabinet. “Go and see what Johnny is doing, and tell him 
not to” is the universal motto of Indian governments, the 
one cry to which civil servants and politicians, ministers 
and legislators, all subscribe. The. public itself, bred on a 
long tradition of paternal government, has almost come to 
believe that Auntie really does know best. 
Nowhere does this attitude come out more clearly than 


in the arts; perhaps because both government and the 
_ public are just philistine enough to believe it their duty to 


be cultured. Thus, the government is encouraging “ whole- 
some” books in the Indian languages. It has founded a 
Dance Academy, It loves cultural missions. It has nomin- 
ated several writers, a film star and a dancer to the Upper 
House of Parliament. It has founded a National Academy 
of Letters. Clearly culture is a good thing. And the public 
must have it, whether it wants it or not. The government’s 
All India Radio puts on one long Third Programme. . Its 
Hindi is so refined that many listeners cannot follow it. 
Film music has been almost completely banned as vulgar. 
Yet nobody objects—much. Those who like film music— 
the majority—switch over to the commercials from Radio 
Ceylon ; and everybody agrees that India’s great tradition 
of classical music must be preserved, even if nobody actually 
wants to listen to it. So with the films. When the Informa- 
tion Minister, last year, wanted a pre-censorship, he had no 
political. motive. He simply thought films vulgar and inane ; 
and the whole House agreed with him, It was rather like a 
House of Commons debate on American comics. Nobody, 
of course, put im a word for the public which, long, tedious 
and respectable though its films are, seems to like them that 
way. Nobody apparently had even been to the cinema often 
enough to realise that the member who talked of how Indian 
films bring out the. beast in man: must have had his beast 
very near the surface—nobody in an Indian film can so 
much as Kiss. 


Monogamy for Manufacturers 


The same sort of fussing is reflected in the attitude of 
both government and parliament to industry. In recon- 
stituting the tea and coffee boards, for example, the govern- 
inent took to itself the power. to nominate the representatives 
of employers and employees, so that true Tweedledee- 
Tweedledum harmony might be ensured. In the past, when 
they were elected, they sometimes actually thought they 
knew better than Delhi about such commercial matters as 
propaganda and marketing ; at one tripartite conference, 
the tea employers and workers even got together to suggest 
that the sacrifices imposed by the 1952-slump in the indus- 
try should not be borne by them alone, but should be 
shared by the government through a cut in the export duty. 
Parliament quite agreed the minister had to see there was 
no repetition of such indiscipline. 

Parliament’s belief in bureaucratic wisdom is, however, 
shown at its most touching in the Industries (Regulation 
and Development) Act, as amended in 1953. It covers 
nearly all manufacturing industry, and all that an industria- 
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list can now do without permission is to get married (and 
even then, in Bombay and Madras, the marriage must be 
monogamous). Permission is required to start a new under- 
taking, to expand substantially an existing one—and the 
adjective substantial remains undefined—to locate a plant 
to move machinery from one part of the plant to another if 
this involves the crossing of a road, to manufacture a new 
article—defined to include a new brand—in an existing 
plant. Not all the rules under the amended act have been 
published yet, but it seems likely that a manufacturer wil! 
need the government’s permission to change the name o! 
his lipstick from “Temptation” to “ Lust.” 

Beside all this, it is almost a bagatelle that the govern- 
ment also gives itself powers to control the supply, distribu- 
tion and prices, not only of finished goods, but also of goods 
in process ; or that it enables itself to investigate, and after 
investigation to take oyer without explanations, the manage- 
ment of any firm which the government thinks is likely to 
raise prices, lower quality, reduce | luction or generally 
behave int a way “ highly detrimental ” to the public interes: 
or that of the industry. There is, of course, no appeal, no 
rights for the shareholders, no litnitations on the time for 
which government —— continues. 


A Docile Public 


Only the Supreme Court knows better than the govern- 
ment. It has just held that the constitutional guarantee of 
property rights covers also the right of a shareholder to 
choose his management for himself. The constitution is 
based on the assumption that the public is grown up, a 
fact of which the courts have perpetually to remind govern- 
ments too anxious for their charges’ welfare always to 
respect their liberty. _ There. is, indeed, no evidence that 
the public considers itself too grown’ up for this govern- 
mental concern.. The Stock Exchange did not go down a 
point when the Industries (Regulation and Development) 
Act was passed. So many of the new managing agencies 
which have come in since the war have mereély looted their 
companies, that even government officials may seem prefer- 
able. Nobody protested against the 1951 Act which made 
it compulsory to obtain the government’s permission before 
a managing agency changed hands, and it was the managing 
agents, not the shareholders of ‘the Sholapur Mills, who 
went to the Supreme Court against the government’s taking 
over of the company. 


Auntie, the investor accepts, really does know best. As 
for the general public, it has never had any doubts. Is it 
not the government which provides canals, water, famine 
relief ? Does not the constitution make prohibition and 
education, and the provision of work for all, proper govern- 
mental objectives ? To the peasant, the government has 
always been Ma Bap Sarkar—Mother Father Government. 
He sees no reason to wonder whether the collection of 
gentle Liberal, Asquithian Aunts who make up the govern- 
ment of India are really the best people to decide the names 
of perfumes and make film scrips exciting yet decent, 
though he does protest a little when the government of 
Bombay decides that only Anglo-Indians and Europeans 
may send their children to English-speaking schools. After 
all Auntie was born a long time before Johnny ; by sheer 
weight of age she must know best. Did not Chandragupta 
Maurya behave in just the same way in the days of Alexan- 
der the Great ? 
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| Example: | 





Bonding materials made from starch are widely 
used by foundrymen as binding agents in the making of 
sand cores. These ‘cereal binders’, as they are called 
in the trade, are economical in use; they help to make 
firm, clean, permeable cores which break down easily 
iter casting; and they fortify moulds against erosion. 
[he first cereal binders ever offered to the foundry 
trade were the Kordek and Kordol range developed 
‘0 years ago by Corn Products Company Limited, the 
Industrial Division of Brown & Polson. Today, Kordek 
and Kordol are the most widely used cereal binders 










CAN STARCH HELP YOU ? 


| When you read in these advertise- 
ments how starch products are 
helping other industries you may 
' see new possibilities of turning them 
to account in your own business. We 
shall be glad to discuss them with you. 


HOUSE, '. 3 883 
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STARCH IN FOUNDRIES 


among foundrymen everywhere. 

Brown & Polson Industrial Division produce 200,000 
tons of starch products a year: more than 400 different 
products, which are helping more than 80 different in- 
dustries to reduce production costs, to make better 
products, or even to make products that could not 
otherwise be made at all. We have spent more than 100 
years in the building of this large and varied business. 
We have learnt a lot about the industrial uses of starch 


in the industry, and their names are household words 
| products, and our advice is freely at your disposal. 


CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


THE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION OF 


Brown & Polson 
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"Twister is a name you should know. 


TWISTEEL make Wireweld stee] 





fabric which forms the heart 
of the concrete roads you ride upon, 
of the barrel vaults that roof your new 
factories, of the concrete floors and the 
foundations for your machines. 
Its junior partner Gridweld has count- 
less uses from machine guards and 
pallets to simple fencing. 


Twisteel’s advisory service is at your 





disposal: its staff includes 
engineers who are experts in 
the design of reinforced concrete 


structures. 





HIGH STRENGTH AT LOW COST __* 


LONDON : 43 Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1. Tel: GROsvenor 8101 & 1216 

BIRMINGHAM : Alma Street, Smethwick 40. Tel: Smethwick 1991 TWIsSTE KE 7 : 
MANCHESTER : 7 Oxford Road, Manchester 1. Tel: Ardwick 1691 REINFORCEMENT LTD 
GLASGOW : 19 St. Vincent Place, Glasgow, C.1. Tel: City 6594 
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’ For Busy Desks and Counters 


- The PEN that FILLS ITSELF 


Always clean, never dry, this new Esterbrook writing set 
keeps many months ink supply in the base, and the pen 







; re-fills itself instantly every time it is returned to the 
socket. It’s a boon to busy executives; a welcome relief 
s from scratchy, dirty pens on enquiry counters, and a 


handsome writing instrument. 
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447 WRITING SET 












Fountain 

base holds 
40 times more 
ink than ordinary 
fountain pens. 











Aa 4 Won't leak, 
ies MADE BY THE FAMOUS ‘RELIEF NIB’ PEOPLE 

I) . 
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From all leading stationers 
33/3d. (2000 series points) 37/4d. (9000 series points) incl. P.¥. 


9450 9968. 
Anansnay Onaarping Sounbeitig Ortay 189 Oovtortn,  SHOIGE OF 28 NUMBERED POINT STYLES 


ESTERBROOK HAZELL PENS LIMITED, 2-§ GREAT PULTENEY STREET, LONDON, W.I. 
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Prepared Positions in Lancashire 


|= was never much doubt that the Monopolies 
Commission would find that “ conditions to which 
the Act applies” existed in calico printing. One of 
the conditions laid down in the Monopolies and Restric- 
tive Practices Act of 1948 exists whenever a combine 
does a third or more of the business of an industry, 
and the Calico Printers’ Association, Ltd., does nearly 
half. A second condition exists whenever persons doing 
a third or more of the trade are held to be acting so as to 
restrict competition; and the Federation of Calico 
Printers, which covers some 98 per cent of this textile 
finishing trade, fixes minimum prices, allots its members 
quotas of the total annual turnover, and has closed and 
“ sterilised ” certain works, obtaining covenants banning 
their future use for calico printing. 

What was less sure was whether the Commission 
would decide that these two monopolistic conditions 
“operate or are likely to operate” against the public 
interest, and what it would suggest should be done 
about them. The Commission has in fact held that 
the price-fixing arrangements, as supported by the 
Federation’s “ percentage quantum” scheme, restric- 
tions on use of premises, and certain agreements 
between Calico Printers’ Association and other finishing 
combines to restrict the use of premises and against 
“ overlapping,” are contrary to the public interest and 
should be brought to an end. Apart from these agree- 
ments and its participation in the Federation’s “ price 
management ” policy, Calico Printers, as a combine, 
incurs no general criticism. These uncompromising 
recommendations are logical enough, even though they 
follow a not wholly unsympathetic report. They are 
at the same time likely to cause more controversy, and 
have wider repercussions, than any monopoly report 
to date. 

Price management in calico printing, as elsewhere in 


Lancashire, was an attempt to heal the scars of the 
thirties. In form, it dates from the concentration of the 
industry in 1942, under Government control, and was 
converted into a private agreement of the industry as late 
as 1949. No government has ever blessed the industry’s 
quota scheme; but the redundancy scheme under 
which the Federation closed and sterilised six calico 
printing works, comprising §5 calico printing 
machines, was approved by the Board of Trade to the 
extent of certifying levies to pay compensation under 
the scheme as trade expenses for tax purposes, and 
obtained a loan from the Finance Corporation for 
Industry. Moreover, the price management scheme, 
and indeed the formation of the Calico Printers’ Asso- 
ciation many years before in 1898, are episodes in the 
long, cruel decline of cotton ; calico printing began 
to shrink in the eighties, long before Lancashire 
as a whole came under pressure. More or less similar 
minimum pricing schemes exist in other sections of 
the industry, while the elimination of redundancy 
received legislative sanction in the thirties and 
approval in the Cotton Working Party Report of the 
forties. In general, if not in every detail, much of 
what the Monopolies Commission has found to con- 
demn in calico printing would be considered by many 
people in Lancashire as the justifiable self-defence 
measures of an industry beset by misfortunes beyond 
its control. 

Another disputed feature of the Commission’s cate- 
gorical verdict is that it could find little evidence of 
the actual, as against the theoretical, effects of this 
“ price management ” policy on costs and prices. The 
firm of accountants that it employed found it imprac- 
ticable to obtain representative costs for individual lines 
and styles, and no comparisons seem to have been made 
to decide whether printing costs had increased more 
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than other costs as a result of “price management. 
The Commission noted that during certain years after 
the 1949 agreement about 50-70 per cent of calico 
printing was done at prices higher than the listed 
minima ; it records, but did not attempt to check, the 
Federation’s evidence that British printing prices in 
general were lower in 1952 than European. It calcu- 
lates that for groups of companies that cover 90 per cent 
of printing business, profits on capital employed, at 
historical costs, were 26 per cent in 1949 and 29} per 
cent in 1950 (CPA’s were 20 and 273 per cent). A 
“replacement cost” valuation of fixed assets would have 
brougit these profits down to about 137 per cent in 1949 
and 163 per cent in 1950 for a sample of companies 
(and to 154 per cent in 1949 and 217 per cent in 1950 
for CPA). But these profits were in boom years, and the 
Commission makes no comment on them. Nor does it 
record many specific complaints from other sections of 
the industry, as distinct from general criticisms that 
prices were too high and insufficiently flexible ; several 
interests that were consulted approved of “ stability ” 
and “ standard charges.” The Cotton Board felt unable 
to give more than statistical information ; the Board of 
Trade mentioned the impressive research work of CPA 
(which among other achievements can number the 
discovery of “Terylene”); and the TUC, which is 
itself in the price-fixing business, told the Commission 
that neither of its “ affiliated unions concerned believes 
that it has any evidence fo submit to the Commission.” 


* 


Lacking evidence of the direct effects of this pricing 
policy—which was designed against times of depression, 
but has so far operated mainly in a boom—the 
Commission has reached its conclusion on grounds 
of economic principle. This has brought the epithet 
“ doctrinaire”” from those faint friends of the free 
economy to whom competition so often appears as “ cut- 
throat.” It does not radically weaken _the conclusions, 
though data would have been instructive ; the Com- 
mission’s usual reliance upon “ empiricism,” to tell the 
truth, has always been in part illusory, however 
much its members, as staunch Britons, dislike 
being accused of a priori reasoning. The principle, 
after all, is the pure milk of Manchester: 

We believe, however, that it is generally true that price 
competition provides the keenest stimulus of all to the 
pursuit of efficiency, and that its absence is bound in 
some degree to lessen the incentive to reduce costs. .. . 
And if it should turn out that, notwithstanding all 
Lancashire’s exertions, her exports . . . decline in future 
for reasons beyond her control, these arrangements will, 
we believe, only create a false sense of security and delay 
the adjustments and ee which will have to be 
made. 


The Commission accepts the “ sincerity and strength of 


feeling ” shown by the calico printers in defending their 
arrangements, and their “almost passionate conviction ” 
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that only in such. ways can a decent living be ensured 
for the industry. Its own views (which on some tech 
nical details, it should be said, are not wholly convince 
ing) must necessarily be wider ; and in particular it ; 
somewhat less ready than the industry to assume tha’ 
the blizzard of the thirties will come again. 

It is on this assessment of the future that action upon 
the Commission’s recommendations, by the Board o! 
Trade or the industry, may turn. The calico printer: 
do not appear disposed to abandon their sea-ancho: 
merely on account of bad publicity. They remain sure 
that their industry, which is certainly susceptible 
to fluctuations of fashion and is unable, as a processor 
of other people’s goods on commission, to print for 
stock, is entitled to co-operate for stability. If they 
believe that the industry’s capacity still exceeds what it 
can count on continuing to employ, they may cling to 
their restrictions on selling machines or “ water-rights ” 
(which the Commission could not trace as having dis- 
couraged anyone from entering the industry, though 
some people in Lancashire would suggest at least one 
example) ; and the Board of Trade may find it awkward 
to condemn a redundancy scheme that it approved five 
years ago. : 


The Commission would not object to a voluntary 
undertaking about minimum prices, without quotas or 
other sanctions; whether this would satisfy the 
printers remains to be seen. They will undoubtedly 
argue that unrestricted competition, if hard times come 
again, might lead to yet more amalgamation, as CPA 
may have the most resources in the long run ; and they 
will gain considerable support in Lancashire, which has 
never taken kindly to lectures from London on how to 
perish in a decently competitive posture. If it is 
accepted that Lancashire’s trade must inevitably 
decline further, the Government may indeed be chary 
of pressing one section alone of the cotton industry to 
abandon even defence measures that may today cause 
inflexibility and in depression might survive no better 
than the Federation’s old “ gentleman’s agreement ” 
in the thirties. But this fyture decline is perhaps not 
quite inevitable. If the report should set Lancashire 
thinking again, and not simply of gallant rearguard 
actions, the indirect results of its recommendations 
might be of considerably more value than the direct. 


Building Societies and 
Housing 


A Survey on page 335 
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Profits in Flood 


"THE prediction made in these columns six months 

s ago that this spring would see bumper profits has 

nv been overtaken by the event. It is almost equally 

ain that the profits to be reported in the next three 

ths will rise further, and unless there is a sudden 

n industrial activity or in prices, 1954 as a whole 

be a year of big earnings. Of the 537 company 

rts analysed in the first quarter of this year, 494 

from industrial companies caught in the sample ; 

over half of these closed their financial years at the 

f December or later and just under half of them 

een the end of August and the end of November. 

ed as a whole, these reports cover a calendar year 

ich industrial production rose by about 6 per cent 

erlap into an earlier period when industrial pro- 

ion went up by about 3 per cent. The advance in 

combined trading profits by 9 per cent, from 

1.4 million to £317.8 million, was the inevitable 

vt all industries, however, have contributed to this 

ice, or shared in it equally. In the analysis of the 

s of 23 industrial groups reproduced on pages 

and 325, five groups (shipping, shipbuilding, silk 

rayon, tea and oil) do not contain enough companies 

ir the weight of generalisation. Of the remainder 

only the rubber plantation companies have reported a 

rp decline in earnings but, far more significantly, 

the engineering and iron and steel companies have 

rted moderate declines. The explanation must 

partly on the facts that last year, fixed investment 

nanufacturing industries failed to increase, order 

books began to thin out and in overseas markets the 

> of competition quickened. At home the only 

rked increase in investment occurred in building 

and in the fuel and power industries. Abroad the 

igest order books for British goods were for 

electrical equipment. Thus it happens that within 

the broad category of capital goods industries the 

oulding companies have reported the sharpest increase 

in earnings while the electrical equipment manufac- 

‘rs achieved yet another advance in profits, though 

less substantial than that reported in 1953. Profits 

earned by the motor and aircraft industries have also 

risen sharply, in conformity with the continuing demand 

‘or British military and civil aircraft and with the grow- 
ing momentum of vehicle production. 

By far the biggest advances in profits, however, have 

en achieved by industries closely in touch with 

Consumers—those trades, in short, that had to bear the 

woight of the recession and of losses on stocks in their 

52 accounts. This rebound in profits follows directly 

‘1 last year’s imcrease of about 4 per cent in total 

oenditure on consumption. It has been most marked 

in the clothing, footwear and textile industries, where 

© biggest single rise in production was achieved last 
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year. The retail stores, particularly the chain stores, 
have benefited directly from the rise in consumption 
and so, too, have brewing, tobacco and the food trades 
though to a lesser extent. The revival in the con- 
sumption trades has also made its pleasing mark on the 
accounts of the manufacturers of domestic appliances 
(grouped in this sample under “ electrical equipment ”’) 
and of the plastics companies (heavily represented in 
the “chemicals and paint” group). 


Equity earnings and dividends have been given new 
buoyancy by this advance in trading profits, and only 
the rubber companies have reduced the net amounts 
distributed to ordinary shareholders. Net earnings 
available for equity distribution by the 537 companies 
have risen from £76.6 million to £97 million. From 
these earnings the companies paid out in net ordinary 
dividends £44.6 million, compared with £35.3 million 
inthe previous year. But before any political capital 
is wrung out of these figures they must be put through 
the statistical mangle, for they include the earnings 
and dividends of Vauxhall Motors. This company’s 
net equity earnings shot up from {6.2 million to £9.4 
million, and its ordinary dividend from £158,000 to 
£3-4 million but the dividend did not go into the 
pockets of British investors ; it was paid out to the 
American parent company, General Motors. If the 
Vauxhall figures are excluded, net equity earnings total 
£87.5 million, compared with {70.4 million, and net 
ordinary dividends {41.2 million, compared with 
£35.1 million. These are net dividends, however, 
entered into accounts after deducting income tax at the 
standard rate; about {1.8 million of the apparent 
increase of {6.1 million in ordinary dividends reflects 
last year’s reduction in the standard rate of .tax from 
gs. 6d. to gs. in the £, a concession given to other 
incomes as well as dividends. In effect, the directors 
of 536 companies were responsible for putting about 
£43 million more into the pockets of their ordinary 
shareholders. 


* 


The increase in dividends was the direct corollary 
of the advance in profits, though it also owed a good 
deal to directors reacting to share bids, to the genuine 
view that shareholders were entitled to an improve- 
ment in their lot and perhaps something to the 
improvement, patchy though it was, in liquid resources. 


The total net liquid assets of the 537 companies rose | 
by about £34 million, though the proportion of assets © 


held in liquid form remained unchanged at just over 
13 per cent of total assets. This reinforcement took 
place in spite of an increase of about £14 million in 
stocks and of an increase of about £108 million in the 


gross book value of fixed assets. About £40 million of | 
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this increase in fixed investment represented money in the value of stocks, though there was a slight increase 
spent by the iron and steel companies. Without being in volume. But stocks of steel increased last year, as 
conclusive, these figures are at least consistent with the did the value of work in progress passing through the 
fear that British industry was doing nothing more thanto = engineering industry ; this movement is reflected in the 
replace its worn-out equipment. The implication of the sample by the rise of £13 million in the stocks held 
Economic Survey that too much of last year’s increase by the “iron and steel” companies (which include 
in production was syphoned off into consumption and _ some representatives of the heavy engineering industry). 
too little used to build up productive capacity, seems The increase in stocks held by the clothing and textile 
to be borne out by this rough statistical test. industries and by retail stores is also mirrored in the 

The balance sheet analysis of the §37 companies also analysis, where the biggest increase of all has been 
helps to confirm the rather tentative conclusions reported by the wool companies. These increases, how- 
recorded in the Economic Survey about last year’s ever, have largely been balanced by the voluntary reduc- 
movements of stocks. Over the whole of British manu- ‘tion in stocks held by companies which benefited from 
facturing industry there seems to have been little change _ the readier flow of raw materials last year ; hence it is 
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PROFITS, PROVISIONS AND DEPRECIATION  (£’000) PROFITS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRIES 
— | (£°000) 
Reports Published Reports Published 
January to April, 1953, to i 
March, 1954 March, 1954 j 537 Companies 
oe i 
i PONE ULI EE at Pe 
537 Companies 2,715 Companies j Total Earnings for 
isi | Income | Ordinary Capital* 
Previous Latest Previous Latest . j ; | 
A ; Rais , Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest 
Year Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Veer 
Gross BE. <covusvantu savin 291,433 317,836 | 1,598,830 | 1,500,111 | | 
Incom n invest its 22 301 24,263 99,451 100,972 } | 
the hare o8 | 396 1.914 | 2.145 Consumption Trades :— } 
N z : : 4 hes ea eerste gs 10.640 13 713 54.377 81.717 SOWIE Bik ccaiccusccateieekh . 7,596 | 8,021 1,290 | 1,544 
me ES OR ee ee : ren Tae Re ee Clothing and footwear........... ~ rae tate 1,758 
: | 2 OUR 5 850 éthee yn sha Ge ,500 338 25 
Total Income .............+. 324458 356,208 | 1,754,572 | 1,684,945 ey ei: us| wunl eee 
anata simasiaaa capninsntastnigtltateeremen hatin, we REFERS FP tee eee eee i we j , U ye . ~~") == 
icon liate oan emunelan taint 6 5 ; Hotels and restaurants........... 394 | 337 68 85 
- - an 7 - € NOP: wine sieeve os aeons wenone sien Shops Minh SOONG Fs set vnsinbonws 31,346 35,644 | 7,922 9,559 
Income tax (excl. profits tax)....... 118,173 121,343 | 577,915 | 587,984 pio errr rrrr tr rrrres 33,151 4,535 | ic 6,963 11,739 
PRON GON ov ccinscecor eke kasuwaeee 30,264 31,208 195,623 126,886 Total 97.989 106 629 21,862 ae 2” 032. 
D s’ emoluments ............. 10,504| 11,348] 49,481 50,122 —— | —____|_—- 
Administrative charges, et 9,250 10,138 27,729 30,050 Capital Industries := 
Co encies, provisions, €tc. ...... 19,632 17,625 138,708 | 92,111 DUMOE «rca sds dp csayedniveses 4,631 | 5,478 1,123 | 1,335 
PeMSIONS .....0000cesceeecceeeees 3,053 3,518 23,936 21,540 ORME «sk vs bokeacupiaen 17,105 | _ 17,214 3,949 | 3,876 
Brom ONG Weel ic ivicccucces 57,387 | 58,435 14,741 | 19,086 
Minority share in profits ........... 1,932 1,914 19,235 18,094 Selsbulting 4 oii ccscieycvavews 70 127 15 | 8 
Profits retained by subsidiaries...... 15,167 15,615 111,226 103,917 eared ststerepsiini stim ert Sacin icmeticael inet simctistssnata 
Debenture interest .......ss-eeeees 7,937 8,656 30,776 | 34,694 WO iio dhs dicen sanesbades 79,193 81,254 19,828 24,305 
Prefe VMOU 63555 0 6405 boners 5,719 | 6,039 32,845 32,981 taints inonaaieeedaitbalt cata Medien tleendeapenintiiap A catcntadatiimaiatintnnttn 
| ' ; 
Ordir WM iis ctadeesce de 35,304 44,57! 58,13: . General Industries :— 
R. “ . _ ie ey, Cas Ea 23 a : po ae er Chemicals and paint.......essee. 4,342 | 4,760 1,124 | 774 
I ‘ wasnt commativ’ 57 096 60.055 254.393 272.366 Electrical manufacturing......... 20,903 | 23,118 4,693 4,760 
Neniieh hated sartat company)... 60.055 66 170 79366 | 295-432 Motors, cycles and aircraft ....... 20,997 | 25.940 §.290| 7,040 
? eee ; ‘ Newspapers, paper and printing... | 15,191 | 16,039 3,495 | 4,375 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ..... | 44,037 | 50,996 §,638 13,595 
) 
} 
ANALYSIS OF BALANCE SHEETS POE cacisnxe cane tasnene> eke | $05,470 20,053 - aan * 30,344 
Published January-March, 1954. (£°000) Utilities and Services :— 
: Canals and docks ........s.se00- 32 49 13 15 
537 Companies 537 Companies ee COUNT cc cedespcsscus ese os ae ino 
—-- —— BES wccccsscacseecsdiessoscessevee ore oes oer oo 
SIN aig ocarn dats cavenen 347 | 323 | 76 106 
| Previous Latest | Previous Latest Telegraph and telephone......... 989 | 1,016 | 318 | 317 
| Year Year Year Year ri fe eR error we | ae a . 
WON 5 uci sis eno o'es ot ees 2,026 2,279 495 | 551 
| ' WRMOIIONEE 6 oso hao cheek wemceee 1,908 | 2,086 221 | 320 
Capital (Parent ashame dele stciuecalihch iliac ibe dappsdindilitiapiclossin® 
Companies) :— ; Fixed Assets:— | | Fotal ....cc20 Sureecevesecsoes 5,302 5,753 1,123 1,309 
Debenture.....| 234,862 255,941 | Land, property | | hecarienienpsnntsitiniie tentastoa penicillin — — 
Preference..... 192,767 194,529 and plant....} 9296556 | 1,034,608 Textiles :-— | 
Ordinary...... 407 648 444,922 Less depreciation} 275,381 314,470 CMO 5s cence beeddh esebebowe 3,564 4,391 | 1,064 1,218 
—_—___—_—_- fe neliliegiientilhainlinkanieceiont Silk and tayon...............0. 520; 314) Dr. 14} 577 
835,277 | 895,592 651,175 | 720,138 MIN 5.5 pid GA 6Gs Sh dd nts Oe | 8,609 | 8,744 3,233 | 2,915 
Reserves and | Uiser WRUNE  h oica 6c ksi eect nsee 5,731 8,166 | 1,118 | 1,846 
Surpius:— | | I casita sitll neenidanoibdaliodssiosad cobibscasnkoaehemiel rani 
Capital reserves) 148,447 | 146,882 | OOM oie io sncoicsks canescens | 98,42 22,615 5,401 6,556 
Rev. resrvs. and Trade Invest- scanlleibeihaliSiteais Recta evil { 
carry forward 404,938 | 453,968 | ments......... 75,403 65,199 Fuel :— 
a ON ie iio cdincud san vobahaks 422 424 | 115 | 95 
Total Capital, i Rein dkacsc wes kcssneuaneees 170 225 | 46 | 68 
Reserves and einhinesticinsinumsciAsiacigiedicas Sek tinal acanttoeh 
Surplus ....... 1,388,662 1,496,242 Wi ccs cee on; onl wi| 
| intangible Assets 43,667 | 39,398 sini steil ince ideas eS 
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that the most. marked reductions in stocks have been 
reported by the “motor and aircraft” and the 
“miscellaneous manufacturing” groups. British 
industry has therefore been able to add a little more 
o its liquid resources, and it is only where a sharp 
increase in fixed and working capital has taken place 

in the case of “iron and steel” companies) that 

: analysis shows any serious inroads into these liquid 
balances. 

Investment in stocks and in capital equipment is, 
however, likely to increase this year. Many British 
companies, if they wish to avoid any further calls on 
liquid assets, may have to plough back much of the 
increase in profits they can expect in the next few 
months. Company reports published this summer, 


—_———_—_———______——— 
j 
j 
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Spring in the Markets 


HERE is no holding back investment markets. This 
week a new Stock Exchange account opened with a 
fresh advance to mew high levels. The Financial Times 
index of industrial equities on Thursday reached an all 
time peak of 146.9, having risen 2.2 points during the 
week, and by 14.6 points since the end of last year. Fixed 
interest securities are also at their highest point of the year ; 
the index has reached 113.52, a rise of 1.62 since the end 
of 1953. But this week’s rise in the markets has been 
accompanied by no flurry of ragged buying. The number 
of Stock Exchange markings did not go up with the rise in 
prices. The volume of business just remained substantial. 
Growing confidence in the sterling economy is 
undoubtedly the chief reason for the market’s advance. It 


shows itself in the greater willingness of the British resident - 


investor to be fully invested, for the institutions to buy the 
longer dated gilt-edged stocks, and for private individuals 
to pick up securities which have been associated with good 
news. The market rise springs also from the greater con- 
fidence which foreign investors feel in the London market. 
The persistent strength of the sterling exchange rate marks 
the fact that foreign money is still on the move into London. 
By now there is enough of it to have an appreciable effect 
on investment markets. 

Part of this money is of the permanent investment type. 
it has been seeking such investments as those longer dated 
British Government securities which are tax free to foreign 
residents. The rise in War Loan owes something to foreign 
buying of this kind. Another part of the foreign money 
is of the much more mobile type which can properly be 
called “hot.” The appearance of such funds marks not 
only a confidence in sterling but also the fact that money 
rates are declining in other centres.. The weekend reduc- 
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referring to financial years that ended on or before’ the 
end of March, should show’a rise in profits at least com- 
parable with that reported in the first quartet of this 
year. But the pattern of profits may look like a patch- 
work quilt. There may be dull colours represented by 
the capital goods industries (apart perhaps from the 
building trades) where profits show little change. The 
bright colours can be expected from the companies 
manufacturing and distributing consumer goods ; these 
companies should report the biggest increases in 
profits simply because a year ago they reported the 
biggest declines. But whether this will be a signal for 
another round of dividend increases will depend on 
whether American recession and wage increases at home 
cast a dark shadow across the quilt. 





Business Notes 
Wk ih ee ea rr 


tions in the Federal Reserve re-discount rates from 17 per 
cent to 1} per cent in Chicago, New York and San Francisco 
were not a deliberate attempt by the American monetary 
authorities to cheapen money; they merely marked the 
acceptance of a fait accompli. In London, too, it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult for the owners of such balances to 
use them profitably. The attractions of holding a balance in 
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London have increased now that gold is a free market and 
the exchanges are moving towards freedom, but there are 
more attractive fields for its investment than three. months’ 
Treasury bills with their return of 22 per cent and the 
“hot” money is reported to be seeking other fields for 
temporary asylum including the local authority loan market. 


The FBI and “Freedom to Co-operate ” 


T the annual general meeting of the Federation of 
British Industries last week, Sir Harry Pilkington 
welcomed the “bold and imaginative” new investment 
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allowance “with open arms.” The small initial cost of 
this innovation in the Budget, he emphasised, was only in 
comparison with the cost of the initial allowances that it 
replaces ; so far as the FBI can estimate, the concession 
applies, even at Britain’s present inadequate scale of indus- 
trial investment, to well over £500 million of capital 
expenditure annually, and represents some £70-£80 million 
in extra resources for industry. 

The federation’s annual report, also presented last week, 
affords glimpses of FBI policy on a number of major issues 
that have not yet been resolved. It shows that a second 
inquiry into the effects of inflation on industry’s capital 
resources, completed last year, though insufficient to permit 
an estimate whether depletion of real capital was still going 
on, did show that far more companies were setting aside 
special reserves to replace fixed assets, in addition to normal 
provision for depreciation. The federation offered detailed 
advice to the Transport Commission upon the reorganisa- 
tion of the railways ; gave evidence to the committee con- 
sidering the censuses of production’ and distribution, 
attempting to “ strike a balance between the extreme views 
that of those who would like the census abolished and 
others who value the statistics it provides and would indeed 
like them to be more detailed ”; and continued discussions 
with the British Electricity Authority over industrial tariffs 
and the use of private generating plant. It encouraged its 
member associations to send full information to the 
Monopolies Commission in connection with the Com- 
nission’s general inquiry into “exclusive dealing” and 
“ collective boycott ” practices—in the hope that the Com- 
mission “would be brought to realise how extensive and 
various were the practices concerned and how great the 
dislocation that would follow from their interruption.” Sir 
Harry’s presidential address, too, contained a passing 
reference to restrictive practices in British industry, on 
which the federation has set up a study panel: 

Occasional abuses of the freedom to rationalise, to organise, 
and to co-operate, are trifling in their effects on productivity 
and on prices compared with the cost of compulsory isola- 
tion. Our country has struck to the principle that to check 
abuses of industrial co-operation, cases should be judged 
on their merits. This simple principle has been abandoned 
in other countries. 

This latest freedom, it would seem, is one aspect of pro- 
ductivity upon which British industry is not prepared to 
follow the example of the United States. 


Purchase Tax Easter Egg 


7. Finance Bill—published just before Easter— 
contains one unexpected addition to the handful of 
tax changes announced in the Budget; a change, and a fairly 
radical one, is to be made in the method of assessing the 
amount of purchase tax payable on each retailer’s goods. 
Purchase tax is calculated on the wholesale value. When 
goods pass direct from manufacturer to retailer and not 
through a wholesaler’s hands an imaginary wholesale margin 
called “ uplift ” is added to the manufacturers’ price before 
the duty is assessed. “Uplift” has been a bone of oonten- 
tion between retailers and the Customs and Excise for 
several years, and it is now to be modified. 
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The purpose of “uplift” was to avoid giving the big 
retailer who could deal direct with manufacturers a tax 
advantage compared with the small retailer who necessarily 
deals through wholesalers, but retailers always maintained 
that the manufacturers’ price covered certain wholesaling 
costs. The committee, under the chairmanship of Mr 
Frederick Grant, QC, that spent 12 months on this highly 
technical matter accepted part of the retailers’ contention ; 
but it was not prepared to recommend that the value of the 
goods for purchase tax should always be the price paid by 
the retailer to his supplier, whether manufacturer or whole- 
saler, and instead proposed the abolition of uplift except 
when the retailer obtained an especially favourable price, 
usually because of the size of his order. 

These recommendations have been exactly embodied in 
the Finance Bill. The price paid by a retailer to a manu- 
facturer will in future be accepted as the wholesale price 
when calculating the amount of purchase tax due on the 
goods—provided that the price is one that would be paid 
by “retail traders in general.” Between now and next 
January, when the new system comes into operation, the 
Customs and Excise department and the trade associations 
must find a workable formula for deciding the point at 
which a retailer ceases to rank among “ traders in general ” 
and becomes big enough to enjoy what the bill calls a 
“ purchasing advantage.” Any trader with a “ purchasing 
advantage ” will still have some uplift added to the price he 
pays, to bring his tax assessment into line with that of the 
small shopkeeper dealing in the same goods. The size of 
the “ uplift ” will presumably depend on the local tax officer’s 
assessment of the degree of advantage enjoved, a difficult 
point to decide. 1; may be that the dig retailers—the 
multiples, the variety chains and the department stores—will 
find themselves with much the same liability for uplift as 
they were before the change was introduced. 


Death Duty Concessions 


HE concessions on estate duty for family businesses, as 
+ spelled out in the Finance Bill, are more generous than 
the Budget speech suggested, but their benefit is limited to 
sole traders, partnerships and “controlling ” shareholders 
in family businesses (whose shares are valued under Section 
55 of the 1940 Finance Act according to asset values). 
Industrial assets (as defined for rating, not income tax, put- 
poses) in the estates of such persons will be charged at 55 
per cent of the ruling rate of death duty. In valuing these 
assets, the Estate Duty Office is enjoined to set liabilities 
as far as possible against non-industrial assets in arriving at 
the net asset value. This stipulation will mean a smaller 
total charge for duty than if liabilities were deducted pro- 
portionately from all assets. 

To prevent Section 55 being applied in all its rigour to a 
shareholder who accidentally, or temporarily, secured 
“control” over a company at any time within five years of 
his death, the death duty provisions have been sensibly 
amended so that, in effect, the asset valuation of shares will 
not be applied unless “ control” had been exercised con- 
tinuously for two years or more. Previously, for example, 
Sectiin 55 would have been invoked if at any time within 
five years of his death the holder of, say, £2,000 of the 
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rdinary capital of £10,000 had made a temporary loan of 
000, thus giving an interest of more than 50 per cent in 
aggregate share and loan capital of £17,000. Similarly, 
ight catch in its net a preference shareholder who in one 
received more than.§0 per cent of the total interest 
ments because the ordinary dividend was passed. * Now, 
lings in the estate of a shareholder who “ controlled ” 
mpany for less than two years continuously will be 
i on yield and earnings considerations, as in the case 
inority shareholdings. Nor will the asset method of 
ng shares be applied when shares have been passed 
n five years of the death of the donor as a gift inter 
to an employee of a company ; such shares will now 

lued as if they are a minority shareholding. 
ly the estate of a “controlling” shareholder will 
ft from the second concession. If, within three years 
ath, his shares are sold, the selling price will be sub- 
d for their asset value to arrive at the duty to be 
churged. Certain provisions have been drafted to prevent 
ontrived sales designed to secure the benefit of this 

C ssi0n. 


Productivity and Steel Deliveries 


AST year’s increase in steel output, to 17.6 million ingot 
L tons, was accompanied by an increase in productivity, 
whether measured in terms of labour or of capacity. The 
industry’s index of labour productivity in steel melting and 
rolling rose from 142 in 19§2 (1938= 100) to 148 last year ; 
and the British Iron and Steel Federation’s annual report, 
published this week, records that the average output per 
blast furnace went up to 126,000 tons of pig iron (compared 

U.K. HOME DELIVERIES OF FINISHED STEEL* 
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Ww 92,600 tons in 1946) and average open-hearth furnace 
OUipUt Up to §2,600 ingot tons of steel (this was 36, 800 tons 
in 1 1946). Such a measurement of productivity in terms of 

Capacity, of course, combines the effect of bringing in new 
and larger furnaces with increases in driving rates ; the 


steel industry, which has always been justifiably chary of 
measuring productivity merely in terms of labour, circulates 
internally very full data on the performance of operating 
equipment, to enable steel makers to assess their own rank- 
ing in efficiency. 

The annual report, which is able once again to draw the 
comparisons between steel consumption by different indus- 


tries that were interrupted during the allocation period, 
permits itself some confidence: 


In 1954 further new capacity will be available ; the neces- 
sary supplies of raw materials are assured ; and if present 
trends hold, domestic demand—both for investment and 
for indirect steel exports—should continue to expand. 


Last year, it estimates, those “ indirect exports” of steel 
goods amounted to about 44 million ingot tons, more than 
three times the rate in 1938. It hazards no predictions about 
trends in the steel export market this year, where competi- 
tion is still sharpening; one sign of the times is its disclosure 
that the Government has recently been asked to consider 
relaxing its embargo on the export of steel to China. 


Shipping and the Shareholder 


HAREHOLDERS of the big liner companies have long felt 
that they had a bone to pick with their directors: 
earnings were soaring, even disclosed earnings, and the 
shipping companies, like the banks, enjoy an exemption 
from the 1948 Companies Act that enables them to tuck 
away part of the gross profits into hidden reserves. Assets 
were also, on break-up terms,.worth far more than the 
market prices of the shares. Yet dividends appeared to rise 
most sluggishly. The directors also had their point of view. 
They knew that they had to replace moderately cheap ships 
with new ships that were not only expensive, but also at 
prices that were quite unascertainable at the time when the 
orders were placed. They had to earn depreciation on 
these and cover other rising costs in freight markets which 
would obviously become far more competitive. They were 
also determined that shipping fleets were not going to be 
broken up or sold just because ship prices had run ahead 
of share prices. 

The publication in the last few days of the last year’s 
figures of four big liner companies should provide an 
inkling whether the shareholders or the directors had most 
right on their side. The companies are Cunard Steam- 
ship Company, Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, whose figures are examined in detail on page 319 
Orient Steam Navigation (controlled by P and O) and 
Union Castle. Two of them show the impact of lower 
freight rates. P and O’s profits before tax fell by about 
40 per cent ; Cunard’s profit fell by about 25 per cent ; but 
Orient’s profit actually increased for the year ended ‘Sep- 
tember 30th from £328,561 to £481,006 even after making 
an undisclosed contribution (against nil) to reserves. But 
even earnings from the declining freight market of 1953 
cover the dividends most handsomely. P and O is actually 
increasing its distribution for the year ended September 
30th from 20 to 22 per cent and issuing a one-in-one 
deferred share bonus, which would surely not have been 
made if the amount to be distributed was likely to fall. 
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Cunard maintains with great ease its 16 per cent payment. 
Union Castle has disappointed the market by again paying 
7% per cent. 

The investor may feel that the dividends of these giants 
have been pinned back to a level at which they can be main- 
tained and perhaps improved even though profits’ are now 
falling. He should not lose sight of the fact that he is deal- 
ing with the aristocrats of the shipping business. These 
are big liner companies. They deal with cargo as well as 
passengers, but conferences fix their charges and they sail 
to schedules. For tramp owners following trade round the 
world in search of worthwhile cargoes, the Chamber of 
Shipping’s index of freights is likely to be a more reliable 
guide. It reveals the devastating fact that the present 
level of tramp freights is litthe more than half what it 
was at the beginning of 1952; the March index (1952 
equals 100) was 77.4, compared with 77.6 in February, 
but with 146.4 at the beginning of 1952, For time charters 
the rate is about one-third of its level at the beginning of 
1952; the March figure of 63.4 compares with 62.0 in 
February, but with 184.5 at the beginning of 1952. 


Rubber at Colombo 


 é HE International Rubber Study Group meets in Colombo 

on May 3rd with the outlook for natural rubber more 
favourable than it was when the management committee 
met last October. The real surplus in 1953 was only about 
409,000 tons, and may be even smaller this year. The share 
of natural rubber in total American consumption again 
increased in March—to 49.2 per cent—and the price has 
been firmer in recent weeks. The attitude of the United 
States has also been more helpful, though help has stopped 
short of raising the price of synthetic. So while proposals 
for an international buffer-stock were killed last October, 
and buried by the Randall Commission’s report, the near 
outlook for the industry is not too disturbing. Attention may 
be given at Colombo to the long-term prospect, particularly 
to the management committee’s proposal that the rate of 
replanting should be increased. This was suggested as one 
means of reducing the surplus ; as the old trees were cut 
out production would fall. Another reason is the probability 
that the long-term trend consumption of all rubber js still 
upwards, and that unless additional sources of natural 
rubber are created, the eventual shortage will be met from 
synthetic. New trees, when they come to maturity, can 
produce three times as much rubber as the old. 

But speculation about a possible shortage, and its impli- 
cations for natural rubber, is largely academic. | What 
matters is that the share of natural rubber in total consump- 
tion is ultimately determined by the industry’s ability to 
compete with the price of synthetic, and that replanting is 
the most effective method of reducing its costs of produc- 
tion. Governments of the producing countries represented 
at Colombo will doubtless point out that replanting is 
seriously retarded by the present low price, and claim that 
the United States should raise the price of synthetic to a 
level which fully covers production and capital costs. Such 
action, even so, might not help very much, nor for very long, 
for cheaper ways of producing synthetic will almost certainly 
be developed. A more effective aid to replanting would be 
to ease the burden of-taxation. In Malaya, where a joint 
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government and industry commission will shortly examine 
the competitive position of the industry, taxation is the 
heart of the replanting problem. In Indonesia, replanting 
is also hindered by chaotic labour conditions, the uncer- 
tainty of land titles, and restrictions on remittances of profits 
and on the entry of European planters. 


Hunter and Mystére 


HIS week the Ministry of Supply admitted that some of 
£ the difficulties experienced with the Hunter fighter 
were connected with its dive brakes—a phrase that implies 
that the aircraft’s performance was not meeting specifica- 
tions. Hunters will not be in squadron service before the 
end of the year. The first squadron of Swifts was formed 
in February, but it is not known whether the more powerful 
Mark 4 version is yet cleared. Both of these aircraft were 
ordered at the beginning of 1951. The delays caused by 
snags in both machines that came to light during develop- 
ment flying, sometimes after several months of testing, 
explain why the Ministry of Supply will in future order 
a batch of “ pre-production ” prototypes for new aircraft in 
order to get in a greater number of flying hours before the 
service versions go into production. 

A great deal of ground has been lost through these delays. 


- In France, the Mystére IV, which is the contemporary of 


the Swift and Hunter, was ordered by the American govern- 
ment on off-shore purchase only last spring. Deliveries were 
to start this summer, and whereas twelve months ago it 
seemed improbable that so stringent a schedule could be met 
the latest reports suggest that production is now starting to 
run ahead of schedule. Technically, the Mystére IVs are the 
equal of the Swift and Hunter ; the more advanced version, 
the Mystére IVB, is their superior, for it flew at supersonic 
speeds in level flight in March, and no British fighter has 
yet done this. Early this month, the aircraft crashed and 
killed the Dassault company’s chief test pilot, but the cause 
of the accident has been identified as a defect in one of 
the electrical circuits that jammed his controls. The unusual 
speed with which the Mystére series has been designed 
and put into production makes the Dassault organisation a 
serious challenge to the British industry and upsets some 


dearly-held beliefs about the “normal” pace of aircraft 
development. 


Britain Uses More Oil 


RITAIN’S consumption of petroleum products, which 
faltered in its upward trend in 1952, again rose sub- 
stantially last year. Total deliveries of all petroleum pro- 
ducts amounted to more than 19 million tons, 8-9 per cent 
higher than in “1952, when an increase of less than 
4 per cent was achieved ; the total may be compared with an 
estimated consumption of some 9 million tons in 1938. 
There was an increase of 300,000 tons in deliveries of motor 
spirit last year (these had actually declined in 1952), an 
increase of some 350,000 tons in fuel oil deliveries, and an 
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first | 


In 1831, Faraday discovered how to 
convert movement into electric cur- 
rent. He did it by electromagnetic 
induction—he made the first dynamo, 
The giant turbo-alternators of today bear little resemblance to Faraday’s primitive apparatus. 
But they work on the same principle, generating electrical energy for light, heat and power. 
Often called the ‘ Father of Electricity ’, Faraday numbers among his progeny the world-famous 


A.E.I. family of today —a group of British companies that have been responsible for many Firsts. 


Firsts in invention, development, quality. 
Associated Electrical Industries (for that is what A.E.I. stands for) are proud to follow 


where Faraday led. A.E.I.’s research is in the Faraday tradition. 


The companies of A.E.1, will continue to work together, and separately, to discover and 


put into practice better ways of generating, distributing and using electricity. 


AEI first 


For everything electrical, from a turbine to a torch bulb, think first of the family of AEI Companies 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. - THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO, LTD, 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD. + FERGUSON PAILIN LTD. 

THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. LTD. + INTERNATIONAL REFRIGERATOR CO. LTD, 
NEWTON VICTOR LTD, + PREMIER ELECTRIC HEATERS LTD, + SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD, 
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Edinburgh, rich in architecture and in 
the natural beauty of its setting, has 
been called the modern Athens. It has 
also many distinctive arts and crafts 
amongst which is the making of “Glayva” 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
made many friends far beyond its borders 





ETON MORRISON &CO.LTD. EDINBURG 
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pa REALITY” 


Tyre costs go down when you 

fit Avon H.M.’s. They are made 
to last longer— whatever your car. 
They give outstanding perform- 
ance because the tread is wider, 
has more to ‘bite’ with. They 
give improved braking because 
the tread bars and slots have 
tremendous stopping power. 

No tyre could be safer, more 
dependable, more economical, 
than Avon H.M. 








LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 


— a non-profit-earning development organisation 
formed by the leading Commonwealth producers 
of lead and the manufacturers of lead sheet, lead 
pipe and other lead products. 


EAGLE HOUSE - JERMYN STREET - LONDON - 8.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 4175 
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.nd. derv fuel. This last figure is an indication of the 


inued swing towards diesels on the road and the farm ; 
veries of vaporising oil, used in tractors, showed a slight 


ine. 


SALES OF MOTOR SPIRIT, 1951, 1952 and 1953 
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y Dealers : 
ium Grades sere8 eeese — g 197, 300 
mercial Grades. ..s.s- 3,463,700 | 3,492,700 | 1,578,300 
+ Sales to Commercial sky seme 
nsumers : 
ium Grades..... ow ene _ _- 255,400 
ercial GradeS.....++ 1,990,600 1,947,800 |} 1,709,100 
Premium Grades . — | 2, 452, 600 


Commercial Grades 


5,454,300 | | 5,440,600 | | 3,287,300 





Total.....5 ses es ceve 5, 454, 300. 5, 440, 600 | 5, 740, 000 


he general rise in consumption of gas, diesel and fuel 


eflected the recovery in industrial activity ; once again 
teel industry recorded the largest increase in consump- 
of these fuels. The Petroleum Information Bureau’s 


| statistics, recording this increase in business, disclose 


r the first time the proportion of total motor spirit sales 


ved by the new premium grades ; these accounted for 
» 60 per cent of sales by dealers—mainly to private 
sts—and about 1§ per cent of sales direct to com- 
1 consumers. 
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Green Light for Airwork 


NI ie ee kee ee eee 
at last given Airwork Ltd., an independent British 
airline, permission to operate an all-freight service from this 
country into the United States, the last necessary formality 
has been completed and the company is free to go ahead 
with its proposed North Atlantic freight service. There is 
considerable speculation over its next move. One of the 
first fruits of the government’s new civil aviation policy was 
the granting last year of a licence to Airwork to operate 
an all-freight service to America. When Airwork first 
applied for the licence in 1952 it was generally known 
that had British Overseas Airways Corporation not been 
bound by an undertaking to withhold applications for freight 
services for twelve months to give the new policy a chance 
to get established, BOAC too would have been in the 
running for a similar licence. 


Since the licence was granted, opinions about the amount 
of freight traffic that might be forthcoming have undergone 
several revisions, and far from envying Airwork’s franchise, 
there are many who now wonder if the company has saddled 
itself with a difficult responsibility. Airwork has not yet 
bought the freighters that it will need to operate on the 
North Atlantic, but this is more likely to be due to reluctance 
to buy on a falling market while there was still doubt about 
the American authorities’ attitude to its application 
to fly into America than. to any reluctance ‘to make’ 
use of the British licence once it had been-granted. Aill- 





Sharing Electricity with France 


OWING tests last summer in which 


tain and France were laid out from 
t near Dover, the British Elec- 
Authority and Electricité de 
have now reported to their 


7600 Mi’~,, 
é 


ms of transmitting power across 
iannel have been solved. A British 
ny has developed a continuous 
for manufacture of power cable, 
will undoubtedly be used if the 
untries’ politicians approve this 
cal entente. If approved now, the 
ea power link could be laid in 
er 1957. 
¢ two electricity authorities have 


‘Iry 100,000 kW, would make pos- 
a reduction in generating plant 
ity of this order and could be made 
ble in both countries—a total saving 
bout {ro million in capital cost 
st which the cable connection is 
ted to cost some £4,300,000, thus 

& £5,700,000. 

the link is to help power plant in 
countries to be utilised to best 


is only possible if they do not occur 
© same time and if there is. an 
eciable difference in peak level. In 
“ diversity ” of demand between the 


PERCENTAGE OF MAXIMUM DEMAND 


Time, GMT 
MONTHLY MAXIMUM DEMANDS 





two countries was about 580,000 kW at 
peak hours during the “ cold snap ” that 
hit both. Britain and France early this 
year, and figures extending over the last 
four years (shown graphically in the 
charts) suggest that a minimum winter 
diversity of 300,000 kW at time of peak 
demand could be relied on. The 
French peak comes about one hour ahead 
of the British, and there are also signifi- 
cant weekly and seasonal differences. 

Three types of energy exchange are 
envisaged in the scheme as outlined to 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
recently by Messrs D. P. Sayers, M. E. 
Laborde, and F. J. Lane. “ Spill” energy 
from overfull water power reservoirs in 
France, which would otherwise go to 
waste, could save some coal in Great 
Britain. Secondly, “hydro-electric— 
thermal power exchanges ”: in summer, 
when dry weather would deplete reser- 
voir levels under normal operation in the 
French network, underloaded British 
power stations could supply the energy 
meeded there more efficiently, getting 
power back at winter peaks when British 
plant would be over-stressed but French 
reservoirs full. Finally, power could be 
exchanged between the different groups 
of thermal power stations in the two 
countries, where an economic advantage 
could be gained from the differences 
of cost, at given periods and electrical 
load levels. It has been estimated that 
at least {600,000 a year might be saved 
in these three ways. 
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“The State of Food and Agriculture: Review and Outlook 1953.” Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. 
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COMMODITY PRODUCTION 
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freight air services are aimed at the kind of traffic that 
cannot get through the doors of a passenger aircraft, or 
into its freight hold, and there are signs that there is enough 
of this kind of traffic potentially available on both sides of 
th Atlantic to justify a third all-freight service in addition 
to chose already operated between Europe and America by 
Pan-American World Airways and the Dutch KLM. A 
third Scandinavian-operated freight service was in fact 
withdrawn only through shortage of aircraft. The talks 
going on between BOAC and Airwork are presumably 
directed towards arrangements for the diversion by BOAC 
of freight unsuitable for passenger holds—which the cor- 
poration has at present to turn away. If the two operators 
can reach an understanding on the collection and handling 
of freight in both countries, Airwork’s real economic 
problem, which is not the existence of sufficient traffic, but 
its collection, will be greatly simplified. 


Reasonable Prices for State Lorries 


HE latest news from the Road Haulage Disposal Board 
= and the Transport Commission suggests the prospects 
for the sale of nationalised road haulage businesses to private 
owners may have become rather more hopeful. The two 
organisations have been able to accept bids for 179 out of 
238 transport units without premises that they offered in 
earlier sales but which then fetched no acceptable bids. Most 
of these units were put up again for tender in exactly 
the same form, and the highest bids now received totalled 
£583,707 as compared with £411,489 at the first offer. In 
31 cases the bids accepted were more than double the 
highest bids at the earlier sales, and in only three cases were 
the prices accepted lower than the highest bids before. But 
all the bids received were rejected for 11 transport units 
comprising §1 vehicles, and no bids at all were received 
for 48 units comprising 180 vehicles. 

These latest results bring the sales to about 30 per cent 
of the vehicles offered ; only 3,078 vehicles have been sold, 
out of 10,046. Of those sold, 2,316 were in units without 
premises, and indeed 80 per cent of the vehicles offered in 
this way have been sold. Even though the would-be 
operators are now offering prices that the Board and Com- 
mission consider “more reasonable,” there seems little 
doubt that many of the premises used by the British Road 
Services will have to be sold separately, if the task of trans- 
ferring some 30,000 vehicles to private ownership is to be 
completed in any “ reasonable ” time. 


Cotton Market and Exchange Control 


.% exchange control arrangements for participants in 
A the raw cotton marketing scheme have now been 
circulated to banks and cotton firms. They closely follow 
the pattern set by other commodity schemes in which there 
is a considerable “ dollar element,” and where, therefore, 
free arbitrage might involve substantial dollar losses arising 
from purchases in the dollar area and sales outside it. As 
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in all commodity schemes, participation will be restricted 
to persons and firms “having a continuing interest in 
the import and marketing ” of this commodity. They will 
have to be recommended to the Bank of England by the 
Liverpool Cotton Association and, where appropriate, by 
the Manchester Cotton Association. The futures market in 
cotton will be a genuinely free market in which participants 
will be allowed to operate or arbitrage outside the sterling 
area for their own account or for a non-resident. Non- 
residents will be welcomed to the Liverpool futures market. 
Differences due to or from them will be payable in the 
currency of the non-resident or in the appropriate type of 
sterling—American or transferable. 

For transactions in physical cotton—as distinct from the 
“paper transactions” of the futures market—participants 
will be free to buy in any part of the world and import 
into the United Kingdom. Cotton which has been paid 
for in US or Canadian dollars or in American or Canadian 
account sterling may be re-exported to another sterling area 
country only if approval has first been obtained from the 
Exchange Control in that country. Where dollar cotton is 
re-exported outside the sterling area payment must be 
exacted in US or Canadian dollars, or in American or 
Canadian account sterling. Thus for cotton, as for cereals, 
resident sterling is convertible into dollars when the com- 
modity is needed for domestic consumption, but non-resident 
sterling is not so convertible. This approximates to the Swiss 
conception of convertibility which, like charity, begins at 
home. 

The participants will be called upon to render the usual 
monthly returns to the Bank of England and make their 
relevant books and documents available for examination by 
the bank. Once again the principle of the “ closed shop ” 
is espoused ; but to judge from the experience of the other 
commodity schemes it will not be abused. 


Higher Dividends in Lombard Street 


HE three discount houses that make up their accounts 
T at or near the end of the fiscal year all report an increase 
in profits and all have raised their distributions. They are 
Smith St Aubyn and Jessel, Toynbee, whose accounting 
dates are to March 31st, and Cater Brightwen, whose year 
runs to April 5th. In the words of Mr R. H. Jessel the 
expansion of profits partly reflects the “ immediate benefit ” 
derived from the reduction of Bank rate from 4 to 3} per 
cent in September last. Any reduction in money rates 
involves not only an increase in the running profit margin 
on bills held in portfolio that have been bought at higher 
rates but also a capital profit if such bills are resold. The 
most striking result is that shown by Smith St Aubyn, 
whose profits rose from £100,578 to £206,374, and thus 
were doubled for the second year in succession. The final 
dividend is being raised from 4 to § per cent making a total 
payment for 1953-54 of Io per cent, against 8 per cent for 
1952-53. The final, moreover, is being paid on the ordinary 
capital as increased, by the bonus issue of last August, from 
£525,000 to £630,000. Even so, allocations to general 
reserve are £75,000 this year (plus £15,000 to make good 
the excess of the capital bonus over the amount previously 
carried on share premium account), against £25,000 in 
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1952-53 though the carry-forward has been reduced by 
£28,500, or by rather more than in the previous. 

Jessel, Toynbee’s published profits are only moderately 
higher—they rose from {111,664 to £115,918—but the 
contrast with Smith St Aubyn’s ffgures affords no reliable 
guide to the relative profitability of the year’s experience. 
Discount houses, as banks, are permitted great latitude in 
their reserve policy, and carry substantial undisclosed 
reserves. Jessel, Toynbee has made no increase in its final 
dividend, but the total payment is up from 8 to 10 per 
cent—a rate that the board considers “strikes a fair 
balance” between the claims ef shareholders and the com- 
panies’ reserves. The house experienced a slight reduction 
in its bill portfolio, while that of Smith St Aubyn rose 
quite fractionally ; but both show a moderate expansion 
of bond portfolios. Jessel, Toynbee remarks that there was 
“no marked change” in the supply of commercial paper 
—after its steep decline since early 1952. This house 
gives its usual useful breakdown of its bill portfolio accord- 
ing to types of acceptor. It is interesting to note that over 
the past year the proportion of bills accepted by fifteen 
acceptance houses has fallen, whilst the role of trade paper 
and acceptances by dominion banks has increased. 

Cater Brightwen, whose preliminary statement only is 
so far available, announces an increase in profits from 
£140,408 to £160,694. The final dividend rate, payable on 
the ordinary capital increased from £800,000 to £1 million 
by the bonus issue of last December, is reduced only from 
84 to 74 per cent. This gives a total dividend for the year 
of 15; per cent, equivalent on the former capital to a 
dividend of 17.6 per cent, compared with 16} per cent 
actually paid for 1952-53. 


Titanium in Canada 


to purchase by the Hawker Siddeley Group of a Toronto 
company, Canadian Steel Improvement, that specialises 
in precision forging of steel and light metals, is chiefly 
notable because the new subsidiary has been forging 
titanium, and this side of its work is to be expanded. Sir 
Roy Dobson, who announced the purchase on his return 
from Canada last week, said that the company would handle 
titanium through from the raw sponge in which it is first 
produced to the finished product. This indicates that the 
company will put in facilities to produce ingots, which is 
almost as troublesome a technical operation as the primary 
reduction of this light metal from titanium ores. Some 
fabricators on this side of the Atlantic have so far burked 
at making their own ingots, in the hope that improved 
primary and secondary refining methods may come along. 


Rise in Prices of Materials 


HE Board of Trade’s price index of basic materials, 
which excludes fuel and the materials of the food- 
manufacturing industry, rose by 1 per cent in March to 
141.7 (1949=100). This was the first appreciable rise 
for a year, and it follows two years of almost uninterrupted 
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decline. The rise sprang from a 4.1 per cent increase ; 
raw cotton prices, a 0.7 per cent gain in raw wool, an: 
higher prices for non-ferrous metals. Copper rose } 
3.5 per cent, lead by 4.8 per cent, tin by 8.6 per cent a: 
zinc by 2.6 per cent. Other materials which rose in pric 
included woodpulp and imported hardwood. The;: 
increases were slightly offset by a fall in prices of Ea 
African sisal, hides and skins, linseed oil and a few othe 
items. The higher prices of non-ferrous metals were mainly 
responsible for a fractional rise in the price indices o' 
materials used by the mechanical and electrical engineerin; 
industries, which in recent months have been several poin: 
above their lowest point of 1953. The benefit which British 
manufacturing industry has enjoyed of cheapening raw 
materials over a two-year period went hand in hand with 
an improvement in the terms of trade. British industry 
was able to sell its products at relatively steady prices while 
enjoying cheaper raw materials. 


Tungsten Prices Soar 


HE market in tungsten ore rarely stays still, and ha; 
r recently bounded upwards almost as fast as it fell. 
Wolfram has doubled in price in the last six weeks, rising 
from a trough of less than 100s. a unit (of 22.4 lb) cif Con- 
tinent to 21§s./225s. The selling price of the Ministry of 
Materials, which is based on the market, plus a premium 
for handling and delivery charges, is now 23§s. for wolfram 
British consumers must still buy three-quarters of their 
requirements from the Ministry, which is no doubt delighted 
at this opportunity of reducing its accumulated loss on 
tungsten trading. The rebound appears to have started 
because one or two Continental consumers were forced to 
cover against orders for ferro-alloy, the concentrated form 
of tungsten that is used in the manufacture of high speed 
steel and other cutting tools. Producers took this as a sign 
that demand was reviving, and have succeeded in forcing 
the market higher. Despite the fact that much of the supply 
comes normally from the East the possible extension of the 
war in Indo-China does not seem to have stimulated buying, 
but the producers may well feel that it strengthens their 
hands. 
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A CLEAN BILL OF GAS 


When you pay for gas, you pay for fuel, clean 
and simple. There are no extras to take into 
account, no storage or handling costs, no stokers 
to be paid, little in the way of maintenance 
overheads. Gas is quick to heat, flexible in its 
application to the needs of the thousands of 
industrial and commercial users it serves and 
infinitely controllable all the way down from 
fierce heat to -merest glimmer. Its calorific 


value is constant. There is no anxiety about 
what the next delivery will be like (or whether 
it will arrive) because gas delivery is also con- 
stant, a stream of latent, reliable heat going 
right to the point where it is required. There 
are many instances in which the specialist advice 
of the gas industry could ensure better results 
for the money spent on fuel. Is yours one of 
them? 


What does ‘not knowing’ cost? 


ree cost of ‘not knowing’ about how gas can serve 
you can only be measured by an expert, such as 
your Industrial Gas Engineer. His services are free. 
To solvg your problem, he can draw upon the resources 
of the whole Gas Industry through the Gas Council’s 
Industrial Gas Development Committee. If you would 
like advice about gas, get your secretary to fill in these 
details (or pin this advertisement to your letter heading) 
and send to your Area Gas Board or to 


The Gas Council, 1, Grosvenor Place, London, $.W.1 


NAME OF FIRM. ..0.cccccoccscssseccscvecarssssneseccsecossnses cons cesesensssereeeseese 
ADDRESS...cccccessccsccoevesscccoseccscetons ees soossvessnscoe ver cenpecstoczensscvereeess oo 
WE NEED HEAT FOR ..-cece-sscssecssesceseseseeesnccsssccesrsscsscesensenee eose ST 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal Gc. GSA 
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We suggest 
that you throw out 
the sponge 


We suggest that the linings of many furnaces are, in 
effect, sponges — heat sponges: they soak up heat that 
should go into the charge. On batch-type furnaces this 
is not only a waste of fuel but a waste of time and quite 
unnecessary. It can pay very handsomely to get rid of 
this heat sponge. And it can be done very simply — by 
using M.I. bricks for the lining instead of ordinary 
refractories : they require only a fraction of the heat (and 
fuel) to bring them up to the same working temperature. 
M.I. refractories are low heat-storage hot-face insulators 
which can be used as direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They may be used in either new or existing 
furnaces. Either way they permit faster throughputs and 
lower fuel consumption, whilst with new furnaces the whole 
structure is lightened, with savings in steel, foundations 


and floor space, 
efractories 


are worth far more than they cost 
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THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD., (REFRACTORIES GROUP) 
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ARE PURRING BEFORE THE HEARTH 


Before new hearths and homes can 
arise, row upon row, Caterpillar earth- 
movers must get to work. On building 
sites up and down the country, where 
soon there will be houses, hospitals, 
offices, schools and factories, you can 
see the distinctive yellow of the ‘Cats’ 
(world-famous nickname for these 
world-famous machines) and hear the 
powerful, purposeful throb of their 
engines. These are busy times for the 
‘Cats’, speedily doing the spadework 
for Britain’s building developments. 
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The price at which the market will level out is as 
uncertain as ever. Consumers’ stocks are low, but consump- 
tion appears to have shown only a slight increase, and 
supplies available to the market, as distinct from those still 
being delivered under long-term contracts, are conjectural. 
The largest producer, China, is rumoured to have some 
28.000 tons available. The South Korean mines, which have 
recently been producing at the rate of about 9,000 tons a 
year, have been ordered to close down since the United 
States failed to renew its long-term contract. The order 
is probably no more than a bargaining move, and it is still 
possible that the United States will renew the contract, if 
price can be agreed. The recent recovery in the price of 
tin may have encouraged some producers in Burma and Siam, 
where tungsten is frequently produced jointly with tin, to 
concentrate on tin production. A price above 200s. will 
probably encourage many of the smaller tungsten mines to 
resume production, and even a moderate increase in supplies 
might suffice to check the rise. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


All the outstanding $13,236,000 of 5 per cent refunding 
bonds of the Manila Railroad have been bought by the 
Philippine Government from Manila Railway (1906) for 
a sum of approximately $13 million in cash. The purchase 
consideration is expected to be received in London within 
a few days. The sum of money to be received is more than 
sufficient to cover repayment in full of the claims of the 
“A” and “B” debenture stocks amounting with accumu- 
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lated arrears to £153 and £141 respectively, with a sub- 
stantial amount remaining for the junior stocks. 


*& 


United Sua Betong Rubber Estates has increased its 
final dividend from 12} per cent to 15 per cent, thus main- 
taining the total distribution for the year 1953 at 20 per 
cent, notwithstanding the reduction in the interim dividend 
from 7} per cent to § per cent and a fall in the year’s net 
profit after tax from £183,360 to £169,763. The directors 
also propose a one for two free distribution of £1 ordinary 
shares. 


* 


Increased profit and dividends are announced by Home 
and Colonial Stores, the retail provision merchants con- 
trolled by the Unilever group. Group net profits after tax 
were {1,141,723 compared with £850,987, and a bonus 
of 3 per cent is added to the 12 per cent dividend, making 
a total of 15 per cent compared with 12 per cent. 


* 


A §}-mile railway tunnel through the Rimutaka moun- 
tains of New Zealand was “ holed through ” this week—less 
than three years since driving began and a year ahead of 
schedule. The job was done by the Morrison-Knudsen 
Company of New Zealand, subsidiary of the Idaho con- 
struction engineering company, and Downer and Co., a 
Wellington contracting firm. The two companies are also 
associated in driving a 1,700-foot tunnel for the New 
Zealand railways at Maoribank ; this was begun late in 
1953 and is expected to be completed in mid-1954. 


Company I 


PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL. 
The sharp decline in shipping earnings 
is discussed on page 309 of this issue. 
A more detailed examination of the pre- 
liminary figures of P & O and Cunard 
suggests that notwithstanding their fall the 
equity stocks of both companies remain 
as sound (though not as exciting) as ever. 
P & O reports the biggest fall. Profits 
before tax for the year ended September 
30th were down by nearly 40 per cent, 
from £13,921,856 to £8,476,052. Before 
all charges (including the repeated pro- 
vision of just over £9 million for deprecia- 
ton) the trading surplus appears to have 
fallen by about £6 million to £17 million. 
Cunard has reported a decline of about 
25 per cent in its profits before tax for 
the year ended December 31st. The 
differing experience of the two companies 
may partly be a reflection of the different 
timing of the financial years, but both 
companies are exempt from full disclosure 
of their reserves and provisions by the 
Shipping Companies Exemption Order of 
1948, so that actual gross earnings are 
not disclosed in full.’ It could also have 
happened that passenger traffic actoss the 
Atlantic in Coronation year held up rather 
better than passenger traffic east of Suez. 
But both: companies must have suffered 
a decline in cargo freight earnings. 
The decline in gross profits earned by 


Notes 


P & O has been balanced by a very abrupt 
fall in taxation (from £7,043,424 to 
£3,054,390) and this has provided the 
cushion for equity earnings. Net profits 
before the transfers to replacement re- 
serves have fallen by (£1,456,770 to 
£5,421,662 and, after these appropriations 
{which have been reduced from £3,372,864 
to £2,293,586)-and the payments to 
minority shareholders, these earnings have 
declined by only £254,861 to £2,491,558. 
Ordinary dividends were thus protected 
and the directors of P & O have decided 
to pay out a little more. The total de- 
ferred ordinary dividend has been raised 
from 20 to 22 per cent. The directors 
have also decided to capitalise £6,888,777 
from reserves (which now total over £85 
million) in order to issue a one for one 
deferred stock bonus. On this new capital 
the interim dividend (payable in Novem- 
ber) is to be 3 per cent, effectively the 
same rate as was declared last year. The 
critics of the P & O dividend policy, of 
whom there are many, will argue that the 
latest increase is a minor concession that 
was long overdue. However much sym- 
pathy they may have with this view, share- 
holders on the latest year’s showing may 
feel fairly confident that the massive cover 
of earnings and assets on the dividend 
should carry the deferred stock through a 
general decline in stock market values with 


little difficulty. The immediate reaction in 
the stock market, where the {1 deferred 
units were marked down 4s. to 81s. (to 
offer a yield of 5.4 per cent), reflected dis- 
appointment with the actual size of the 
dividend increase rather than any attempt 
to reappraise the long-term prospect. 


-* 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP. Ina 
minor key, the preliminary report of 
Cunard Steamship (for the year to 
December 31st) echoes that of P & O. 
Cunard’s profits before tax have fallen by 
about 25 per cent, from £8,182,339 to 
£6,141,657, but thanks to a fall in the tax 
provision (from £4,557,691 to £3,076,318) 
net profits have declined by only £560,406 
to £3,061,072. The tax saving is propor- 
tionately smaller in Cunard than in 
P & O, which supports the possibility that 
the two companies may have pursued 
different policies on hidden reserves. 


The directors of Cunard have decided 


to leave the ordinary dividend unchanged. 
The full year’s payment is again 16 per 
cent. Although the earnings cover (of the 
order of 70 per cent) is smaller than in 
P & O (where equity earnings are over 
100 per cent) it is still very high, providing 
a substantial buffer against any further 
decline in profits. Realising that P & O 
could afford to be more generous than 
Cunard with its dividends, the “ bulls” 
have not taken such an optimistic view of 
the prospects for the Cunard £1 ordinary 
stock units as of the P & O deferred 
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units. Recently the yield offered by the 
Cunard {1 ordinary stock units has been 
over 24 points higher than that offered 
by the P & O units. But the market in 
shipping shares always seems to be the 
home of the optimist (rightly attracted by 
massive assets and earnings), and, after the 
preliminary announcement, Cunard’s {1 
units were marked down 4s. 3d. to 395., 
to yield about 8.2 per cent. On the face 
of it, the Cunard units hardly deserve to 
stand at such a large discount compared 
with P & O. 


* 


WHITBREAD. Ina listless brewery 
market the £1 “A” ordinary stock units 
and ss. “B” ordinary units of Whitbread 
and Company stand head and shoulders 
above most other shares. They are active 
and strong and are among the few 
brewery equities which can have the tag 
of “ growth stock” pinned to them, Since 
the shares were brought to market in 
1949 the company’s profits have advanced 
steadily, carrying dividends year by year 
along with them. Whitbread’s results have 
consistently moved against the trend of 
falling beer consumption and falling 
brewery profits. It is no secret that the 
company’s success turns on the sale of 
bottled beer all across the country and 
overseas (backed up by an extensive 
advertising campaign). 

Last year, Whitbread added to its 
laurels. Net profits increased from 
£903,015 to £1,363,256 and profits before 
tax appear to have advanced from £1.8 
million to £2.§ million. This increase has 
been followed by the customary increase 
in equity dividends. The directors have 
decided to make a one for two bonus 
issue to both the “A” and “B” ordinary 
shareholders and on the newly increased 
capital of {4,609,800 to pay a final divi- 
dend of 154 per cent. Together with the 
interim dividend of 8 per cent, the total 
distribution for 1953 is equivalent to 
21 per cent on a capital of £4,609,800 ; 
this compares with the 1952 dividend of 


25 per cent paid on a capital of £3,073,200. 
If the bonus issue is taken out of the 
reckoning the ordinaty dividend has in 
effect been raised from 25 to 314 per cent. 

The news of this dividend led to a rise 
of 8s. 6d. in the £1 “A” ordinary units 
to 107s. 6d. and a rise of 3s. in the §s. 
“B” units to 28s. At these prices the 
“A” units yield £5 17s. per cent and the 
“B” units £5 12s. per cent; the differ- 
ence in the yield reflects the fact that 
every “B” unit has five votes while every 
“ A” unit has only one vote. These yields 
are only slightly below the average run of 
brewery share yields, for the directors 
have seen to it that shareholders have 
benefited quickly from the company’s 
climb to a place among the giants of the 
industry. 

* 


PRESSED STEEL. The prin- 
cipal customer ‘of the Pressed Steel 
Company is British Motor Corporation, 
though it also supplies motor bodies to 
other vehicle manufacturers. The burst 
of activity among these manufacturers in 
recent months prepared the way for the 
announcement of higher profits from 
Pressed Steel. Last year its net profits 
remained almost unchanged at just over 
£800,000, but profits before tax advanced 
from {2.5 million to £2.9 million. Almost 
the whole of this increase has been 
absorbed in taxation (which has risen from 
£1.7 million to £2.1 million). 

The stickiness in net earnings, how- 
ever, has not prevented the directors 
from recommending quite a substantial 
increase in the dividend. For 1953 they 
have declared a full year’s dividend of 
17} per cent on a capital of £3,314,444 
(as increased by the 100 per cent share 
bonus in October). For 1952 the total 
distribution was 25 per cent (including a 
§ per cent Coronation bonus). In effect, 
the dividend has thus been raised from 
124 to 174 per cent. This news added 6d. 
to the price of the §s. ordinary stock units, 
which at the current price of 16s. 6d. 
offer a yield of 5.3 per cent. 
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LONDON ‘STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: May 5th, 
Next Contango Day : May 5th. 
Next Settlement Day: April 27th. 


Arter the holiday the stock market opened 
on a confident note and on the first day of 
the mew account equity prices jumped 
ahead again. The continued strengt!: of 


sterling and buying by institutions {pr 
gilt-edged prices very firm and by : 
close on Thursday War Loan was quoied 
at 89s and old Consols at 67}. The bigs. s 
advance in equity prices took place on 
first day of the new account when : 
Financial Times ordinary share index 
gained 1.2 points to a new peak of 14 
In the foreign market German issues 
hardened on hopes that part of Germany’s 
EPU surplus would be used to accelerate 
the redemption of prewar debts ; in two 
days the Young loan gained 14 points to 
1324. Japanese issues lost heavily on 
report of Japan’s shortage of foreivn 
currency. Baltic bonds were marked 
on the formation of a committee to press 
the case for a distribution of ex-enemy 
assets. Manila Railway issues were 
marked up sharply on the report that the 
Philippine Government was to buy out the 
railway ; within two days the “A” deben- 
turés jumped 26 points to 130 and then 
after the report had been confirmed they 
gained another 8 points. 

Most equities shared in the advance. 
One of the most buoyant sectors was that 
dealing in textile shares. Cheered by the 
Amalgamated Cotton preliminary report 
such shares as J. & P. Coats gained Is. to 
60s. 3d. and English Sewing Cotton 6s. to 
64s. 3d. Elsewhere, Spillers gained 
4s. 44d. to 49s. 9d. on the increased divi- 
dend and share bonus. Hudson’s Bay put 
on 3s. 3d. to 11§s. after a line of shares 
which had been overhanging the market 
had been absorbed. The market in 
shipping shares, which after the week-end 
had improved a little from the initial set- 
back caused by the dividend announce- 
ments of P & O and Cunard, received 
another knock on Thursday when it was 
announced that the Union Castle dividend 
was to be left unchanged. The Union 
Castle shares were marked down from 
29s. 9d. to 25s. before recovering (> 
27s. 6d. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 


Total bargains 
1954 | 
April13 12,159 


» 14) 11,742 
” 15> 10,361 
% 20° 11,424 


21) 10,425 









* July 1, 1935=100.  t 1928=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 































































































































| BRITISH FUNDS | Net | 
ei | Price, | Price, | Vield, | GTS | Prices, 1954 | 
211 AND ; Yield, ‘e | Last Two Price, | Pri Yield, 
Jan. | GUARANTEED — ‘Apeil2i, —! 2 | Apa ai, Jan. 1to Apl.21| Dividends are [April 3 iene 21, 
: “ae igs aif. d. Sf ee eee aa ; " See 
100} 95 Exchoqaae a -+-+| 100% | 100 019 51'2 4 21503 41/4} (34¢ a dpek Eran eictan f . < 
2 ee, eeepc ducr 36, °62-68....| 100F | tore | tap 20] 2 tS yoy 28/6, | 13k | Sa} 10 dCammel Laira'§/-...'} 18/9 | 14/9" | 2 12 On 
1014 ft Exchequer 3% 62:65..,-| 1008 | 1014. | 111 9 | 2 19 101) 59/44 | 49/9 | 10 4, “5 alGuest Keen N’fold £i.| 59/3 | 59/3 |5 1 3 
on | 99 Serial — 1% =— 2 33) 1 8 7/2 2 8 | 24/10) 22/14 | 24a} _745\United Steel {1 ..... | 24/6 | 24/6 |7 6 lle 
9 ij s - ° . { 5 ‘t , 
B+ 1) (Serial Funding 3 1955.) 101% | 1018 |019 912 8 6 60/9 | 47/6 24a! pn tere ee eaters | 59/- | 58/6715 2 7 
100 3 far B he eu 
thy Ronda Sages] lk | gl |t 2 $12 2 SHR | Be | Se) denser s..| see | ae | a 
101 4 W Nat. Def. 3% a6... 101g | 1014; 1 310|212 4/1 62/9 | 49/4 14d, 5 a Brit. ‘TEPTe ‘ta beeeis a 
102} | 1014 War Loun 3% aera a re | ae te ay 8 28/- | 25/24 610 64a Courtanids £1 rl ave | a9 3 1k 
91} cs are a 6/- | 47/44 5 a| 10 dLancs. Cotton £1 | 53/9 | 534° 15 328 23 
Funding 24% "56-6l.....| 97H*| 98) | 1 13 " -. fF oti: (6° )S 12 23 
real 334 "5969 eke | ash on 21S 4/216 LT | eH | 4 6 a/Patons & Baldwins £1) 61/9. | 10/6 |S 15 6 
5 3 Funding 3% "66-68... ... | 9% | 94/2 1 513 9 101] 48/2 | 41/9 | Thal THDA | aa, et 
102 Funding 4% "60-90. ..... | LO1g* | 1014*, 118 9/314 Se 44/44 | 38/- dha mo BICC Ay oP ee 45,6 43/6 4 is _ 
95 Savings Bonds 3% "60-70. 924 | 93° | 2 3 7/312 111 44/6'| 38/6 | 5a  6§English Hiect! 71 Bs 42/6 | 43/9 | 411 5m 
De Savings Rew 3 2% 64-67) ar gue | 2 : mt 3 8 u 43/9 | 37/9 74>|  34a\General Elect. f1.....| 42/6 | 42/6 |5 5 ll 
103 ie | | Moto IRCRAFT | aoa 
ot Savings Bonds 3% "65-75. | “90 |} 0 |2 5 1/314 31 20% | 18% 626, 34a Gclstel hase Yor aes | 19/6 | 194 | § 40 
Consom ¥7% aft. Feb. 57.. 954 95¢ |2 6 2 4 4 3Sfl 8/8} 6/33 646, 4 a'British Motor 5/-.....| 7/9 1/T4* 6 17 --2 
8 Conv. 34% % ait. April 61.) 874 | 88H | 2 3 51319 Of] 30/3 | 24/9 Tic| 7}¢De Havilland f1..... | 27/3 | 25/* 16 0 0 
) » Con. 34% 1969 ..........| 99 | 99% | 119 5/311 5158/9 | 5 74c\ 12 cFord Motor f1....... | 55/-* | 58/414 2 7 
66; 5 iy | Treas. 24% aft. April °75.| 65% 66; | 2 1 2) 3 14 11/] 60/43 | 47/13 6 a| 9 bHawker Siddeley f1..| 58- | 58/3 |5 3 06 
ii ij, (Treas. 3% aft. April "66..| 77 TT? | 2 2 6)317 4f| 97/- | 80/6 | 25 cl 25 cLeyland Motors f1...| 87/6 | 90- |511 1 
reas. 34% '77-80....... | 95% %e i 2 3 21316 41) 38/9 | 31- 2a) 8 biRaleigh Ind. f1...... 13%/- | 31+ 15 81 
Treas. 34% 79-81 Pes abet | 95% 36) 2 3 1;3 15 10H 5- | 6/- 10 6} 5 a Rolls Royce /1...... 1" 14/4414 0 8 
863 5 Redemption 3% '86-96...| 86 864 | 2 211 | 312101] 6/9%| 5/$|°12 c¢ 12 c\Standard Motor 5/-...| 6/4} | 6/44/9 8 3 
£94, | 54 f War Lm 34% aft. Dec. 52} 88 894 12 371319 9 | SHOPS & STORES ies : 
66 | : Consols 24% Jpn aseenees 65% 66;.,2 1 21314 11f] 267-2 | 22/9 20 ¢ 10 @ Boots Pure Drug 5/-..| 25/3 94/9 |4 010 
0 | 88 |Br. Elec. 5% *68-73...... | 90 903 | 2 5 2/313 117] 36/00} 32 | 15 4} ThaDebenhams 10/- ..... 34/6* | 34/3 | 516 Sw 
90) Br. Elec. 3% '14-77...... | 89 905 | 2 4. 3/313 3inol/- | 92/9 | 173 5 @Lyons{j.)“A”’ £1....| 99/9 | 99/9 | 410 3 
et Br ee Siaery | ees HE 228/518 Be) 95/6 | samy SY a0 aha Ete “AMG Ve Tae |S 8 
% a C. / PPM: oc. | ; y Bs | a | y j q 
371 Br Trans. 3% 78-88 pete | 36h" | 81 124 2/348 31 / | 64/ | 20 ay 40 x ecsae Weictccca 14/3 | 15/9 e193 
90} 3 r. Trans. 3% °68-73..... | 9% | 98/2 5 3/314 OFf 118! 8H] 306) 5 aAnglo-Iran Si | 11 
1034 | 100} ‘Br. Trans. 4% "72-17... : 1024 | 103% |2 1 0/317 Sel 84/3 | 56/10 124 24a Burmah OWE.) 82 e sot 3 14 5 
86 ‘+ Br. Gas 3% "90-95........ 85% 863*|2 3 1 | 3.12 112] £444 | £33§ | 12 6| 4 a@Royal Dutch 100 f...| £42} | £433 | 3 9 6 
98) Br. Gas 34% "69-71...... | 97 | 984 | 2 1 51313 Tihis-~ | 93/4 | 10¢b| 5talShell Reg. {1........ 1110/74 |112 ; '417 0 
103 & )i Br. Gas 4% "69-72.......! 103} | 103 | 1 19 10 3 15 le} 21/44 | 17/6 | Stal 15t\Trinidad L’holds 5/-..| 21/- | 20/6 |4 8 & 
| SHIPPING ‘ 
é) 7 st date. (f) Flat yield, (2) To latest date. (§) Net yields are] 44/- | 37/9 16 c 24a Cunard £1 atesccdeus |. 43/6 | 39/- | 8 4 2 
calculate r allowing for tax at 9s. Od. in £ > Ex dividend. t Assumed 86/6 | 62/6 Ga 16 OP. & O. Def. f1...... | 84/6 | 79/-* | 5 11 5 
years approximately. 35/3 32/- 10 ¢ 10 ¢ —_ Mail {1....... | 34/6 | 34/6 5 15 llp 
sh i ISCELLANEOUS 4 
; Seay 78/- | 67/9 2246, 5 ajAssoc. Port. Cem. {1..| 73/9 | 72/ 2 
Price Prices, 1954 | TRUSTEE Price, | Price, | Yield, | 55/3 | 44/- is'd 16 dBoweter Paper fi... 52/6 | 53 a é 0 e 
Jan.ltoApl.21) STOCKS AND Aprill3,'April2i,| April 21, | 40/- | 35/3 4a 6 bBrit. Aluminium {1..) 36/3 | 36/3* 510 4 
High High | Low FOREIGN BONDS) 1954 | 1954 | 1954 | 43/3 | 36/3 lagte 4ita Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/-.| 38/9 | 40/-* 513 7 
$47} | $38} a Canadian Pacific $25.' $444 | $44 6 2 8 
as f:& d. 6/104, 5/14 64a} 11}\Carreras “B” 2/6..... 5/44; 5/6 (719 1 
=, 4y 93% | 90} ‘Aust. 34% '65-69.. 934 | 934 | 316 91] 59/9 | 32/6 35 ¢ 5 aiDecca Record 5/- 35/6 | 3%/-*|5 0 0 
oa 96} 94} iN. Zealand 33% 62- 65 954 9 {1314 41) 234 | 18/5 17$c| 17$c¢\Dunlop Rubber 10/- 21/6 23/- 5 i oy 
fas 99} 974 |S. Africa 34% 54: 59. 984 99} 315 71} 60/9 53/~ 8 b 6 alimp. Chemical 1. | | 59/3 | 60/3 |419 T¢ 
13) 66 764 | T1Z IL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. . 75 16 3 18 11/} 58/73 | 49/9 84a; 114b\Imp. Tobaceo {1..... | 52 104) 52/103 T1l 4 
— 0} | O68 95 (Liverpool 3% °54-64. 95* 95 312 21) $72 $63 $2-60c\$2- 35ciInter. Nickel n.p.v....| $70} | $71 518 2 
oar | gent 95}. 93 |P.L.A. 34% "66-71. 934 | 933 | 4 0 101] 59/ | 51, Tha, 9 b London Brick {1..... 56/3 | 58/9 | 415 4n 
= | | 103} | 101f |Agric. Mort. 5%, '59-89, 103 103 | 4 6 5e o “vs ia te Tate & Lyle £1...... 67/6 | 66/6 | 416 3 
7 i 80} 5 tAustria 4 % 34.59 | 79 80 14 4 5a} 98/9 | 60, ai Tube Investments {1. 65 /- 65/- |412 4 
~ ee | If (Chinese 5°%°1913. 15} | 153 | Nat | 78/203 69/— | 2ha| 15 dfTurner & Newall {1..| 78/- | 78/6 |4 9 
1024 | 142. | 102° \German 4§%........ | 1294 | 133 ss | Fars gee Bees aes «) bea 
39 } | 159 0/ j EA UBBER ' 
i | saa Japan 3% 2907...... | 1563 15s ee 5 ¢| Thc\Allied Sumatra f1. 6/- 6/3 (24 
— $$ 4 c| 2ha) Jhanzie Te a fl eeenee | 99 3 22 /6 ; 3 
ed 5 al 15 b\United Sua Betong ii 46/3 | 48/14 | 8 
caee esc ast Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, MINES 
: i Dividends | ORDINARY Aprill3, April2i, April 21, 20 a 40 tlangto Amer. 10/-....|_ 6i* 6% | 4 
(a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 1954 | 1954 1954 5346) 534a\Blyvoor 2/6......... | 36/— | 35/7417 
: 60 a| 60 b|Daggafontein 5/-..... | 73/14 | 69/45 | 8 
a. oe % Banks & DIscouNT | i£ s. ¢. 80 a) 120 bj De Beers 5/- Bearer..} 81/- 80/6 112 
“/ > | “Pal “9 BBarclays f1......... 45/6 | 46/- | 4 61lm 17}c| 17$c Johannesburg Con. {1) 46 3. 43/6 | 8 
; ) | 6a 8 BLioyds “A” £5, {1 pd) 61- | 61/- | 41110 175 6| 50 a\Rhokana {1......... 10 
- ‘3 | 8a@ 8 bMidland £1, fully pd..} 77/- | 77% | 4 3 1 * Ex dividend. 
j 81a SiN. Prov. “B” £5, ft pa. 15/- | 75/- | 410 8 
na a festminster {4,{1 pd. 81/6 | 83/- | 4 6 9 
aos ; Tha 17}b\Alexanders £2, £1 pd.. 1) 6 | 91/6 | 5 2 7 New York C osing Prices 
7/8 | 4010) «Sal °B ONat. Disc, “B" £1. .../ 45/- |3 6 8 ena 
ae, | 4A 5 a\ “5 bUnion Dise. ....... ae. | 48 14 3 4 Apr. | Apr. Apr. | Apr 
~ 6 | 44 4 bBarc.(D.C.&0.)“A"fi| 38/6 | 40/- | 4 0 6 33 | 21 TS | 21 
"f 7a} 17 bChart. Bk. of India £1) 43/- | 43/- | 610: 3 $$ $i $ $i $ 
ie INSURANCE Balt. & Ohio.| 20} | 19} jAm., Smelting.| 36 | 34} jInter. Paper. .| 64% 66} 
094 4: | 50a 5 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 108 | 113 | 217 6 KC kere 24} Am. Viscose ..| 34* | 32% [Nat. Distill...) 17% | 173 
ant % | 20ta 4046) Peel fl, fully " ..| 22 213* |} 5 0 4 | sel. of Amer..| 20$ | 17} Sears Roebuck’ 615 63 
} tt 105¢¢.1124tc\Prudential “A” 40 soy? 35 3 3 Phe sv | 164 | 164 fChrysler ..... 62 | 58) Shell. 5 4% 91} | 935 
me | BREWERIES, on Tc. ‘e zen, Elec.....108 [111 Std. Oilof N.J.| 83 | 36 
‘14 | 10 a 33 BBessfl............. ‘128, 1} |127/6 | 6 14 11 Stand. Gas...) 133 | ot xen. Motor. . .| 683 67¢ U.S. Steel....| 449 | 44 
We 4) Tha Distillers 4/-......... / 19/9 | 20/6 | 4 7 10 [United Corp.. 5 ) 5% |Goodeear ....| 62 | 614 [Westinghouse 63 | at 
‘fies - | Ta TL biGuinness 10/-........ | 31/6 (31/3 }5 15 2 V. Union Tel, | 405 | 39} jinter. Nickel .| 40 | 39% [Woolworth ...| 414 40} 
—t 4a 8 bilnd CoopeS/-........ $/6 | ° 3 17.8.5 Ex dividend. 





> Fre 





iy ‘tax. Yield caleulated on gross basis. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. (c) W hole year’s dividend. -(d) Yield at 75}% of face value. 

4 aoe est date. (f) Flat yield,  {k) Also 4%, tax free bonus and 50%, tax free from capital profits ; yield basis 22-27%. (i) 12% paid for 9 months ; yield 

basis  o- (§) Also 5% Coronation bonus, not Included i in yield. (k) Yield basis 7%. (@) To latest date. (mn) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus, {n) Yield 

15 = (0) Yield basis 9%. (p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not included in yield, i Yield basis 15% as forecast by Company. (7) Yield basis 

es apital bonus. —_(s) Vie basis 158, as forecast by Company. (t) In addition 2}°% io not subject to tax, from eapital pr Yield basis 10%. 
/ NG basis 714%.  (w) Yield basis 20% (x) Yield basis 18-18% gross. {y) Yield basis 119%. (s) Yield basis 11)%. 
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' The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared, 
® @ BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... April 3rd Western Europe: 
t a ] &, J C fe, Production and Consumption April 10th Production and Trade....., April 3rd 
MBRQOWEE se ccssinscctiscericecaes April 17th British Commonwealth ...... April 10th 
External Trade............2+.+06 Mar. 27th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply April 17th 
Industrial Profits............... This week United States .i.sscscevcsvveess Mar, 27th 
| World Trade........ (edindieaes This week 





World Trade 


(Million US Dollars) 


| Exports (f.o.b.) Imports (c.i.f.) 





































1953 Annual Rate ; i | 3 Bre | 1953 Annual | 
1938 1952 1953 July to |October to] 1938 | 1952 | 1953 | julyto {0 to 
| September | December | | September | D r 
Se em er ie ae co | | ee 
WORLD : ; | 
WOE C9 sc sssmakucichiducsisieaens | 20,857 | 74,126 we =| 72,085 23,568 | 79,842 | | 74,882 | 
STERLING AREA | | | | | 
WON Sos cos eck chaccscee nantes | 5,650 | 18,749 4) ee 7,801 | 21,954 | | 19,807 | 
| | | | 
United Kingdom.................. 2,601 | 1,633 7,524 7,394 8,030 4,449 | 9,741 | 9,366 | 9,091 36 
i | 
UK dependencies ................. 975 | 4,629 os 4,056 Bs 1,002 | 4,375 | So P.O 060. | 
See he ee, ERE E ee eee 185 | 510 483 397 450 188 | 663 | 682 | 614 | 6 
Malaya and Singapore .......... 327 | 1,280 986 948 915 315 | 1,265 1,055 | 1,073 | 1,024 
Kuwait....... vale vive oes beatae 565 oe 650 pero 250 eS oe ae 
RY A BERLE SES. 52 | 216 ie 111 50 | 186 176 | 
Magn osc sav ckctins cred nee 70 | 337 ee 299 a 56 | 317 280 | 
Northern Rhodesia ..........s+- 60 | 23 as ed 282 288(*) 28 | 132 167 | 178(4) 
Other sterling countries ........... 2,074 | 6,487 6,659 6,164 7,110 2,350 | 17,838 6,406 | 6666 | 6,595 
MAMA 5 ic. cede arene mice 552 | 1,690 1,908 1,661 2,245 571 1,979 1,315 | 1,622 | 1,648 
Ceylon ....... balec cosa caus 104 | 315 329 323 540 % 358 339 | 329 | 45 
MAIN oi chalice cxath vas ch awe see . 1,296 1,112 1,097 1,230 1,6 1,189 1,244 | 1,040 
Semitic uecac cede } 6214 532 = 398 | 350(4) S154 611 Ss | 363 | 57(4) 
Dahil oe re 68 | 288 ue wt 46 | 173 eo 212 | 
SME cs 3 s/o Baas wruneden P. i 119 | 284 | 319 | 352 | 336 203 | 482 514 | 473 | 580 
Naw Sede . 5; .cccévadadouves 225 | O88 eae 440 | 509(*) 225 | 739 een 551 } 
Southern Rhodesia ...........+. 30 | oa Ses 214 | 148(*) 51 | 277 | 248 | 241(8 
Union of South Africa.......... 161 954 acto 918 | —1,054(*) 503 | 1,294 | | 1,343 | = 1,275(4 
i } } 
EPU COUNTRIES | 
Total continental countries .......... 6,566 19,140 19,412 | 18,519 | 21,973 7,804 | 21,908 21,294 | 20,389 | 22,631 
Belgium-Luxemburg ............ 733 | 2,426 2,238 2,152 | 2,392 765 | 2,424 2,395 | 2,368 | 2,528 
nena... catss on awheakew cubes 334 851 894 846 | 992 354 962 1,000 988 1,076 
Dribble ocx oc ice ox undone 881 | 3,896 3,792 | 3,227 | 4,196 1,324 | 4,431 4,003 3,722 | 3,859 
Germany, Federal Republic ..... men + ee 4,378 4,335 | 5,177 =, 3,818 3,778 3,675 | 4,255 
Rah oc ok vacedabas deceeasmank 553 | 1,383 1,481 | 1,450 | 1,697 593 2,313 2,366 2,194 | 2,358 
Netherlands. .............ssse0- 694 | 2,130 | 2,151 | 2,147 | 2,369 803 2,251 2,379 2,420 2,614 
MORMON 0 5 sin ois go wnwkebenieNadas 192 | 565 | 509 | 502 544 292 873 912 792 997 
Gebhiliete, < 3s v¢iucce deren caeumeene 464 | 1572 | 1,477 1,540 | 1,689 525 1,730 1,578 1,472 | 1,735 
Switzerland .........00s00se0ses 302 | 1,100 1,206 | 1,194 | 1,334 366 | 1,202 1,178 1,151 1,298 
WW 6k nc ioc cce eae 115 | 363 | 396 | 276 488 119 | 556 | 533 541 607 
Total dependencies (excl. sterling area) 715 2,825 | | 9,724 779 | 4,389 3,959 
Netherlands Antilles...........- 187 750 | ices 253 | 1,028 sae 
NORTH AMERICA | | | 
WO «ici ecdipuiads cn onmunshiceds 4,020 19,942 20,334 | 19,880 | 19,910 3,259 16,116 16,722 16,741 | 15,834 
alten Wii a ic Scndxteces chen 3,102 | 15,182 | 15,755 | 15,140 | 15,356 2,465 | 11,637 11,831 | 11,645 |} 21,153 
OM TE ks Sie ans 918 4,760 | 4579 | 4,740 | 4,554 794 4,479 4,891 5,096 4,681 
LATIN AMERICA | 
WE. 5 concals saehrieeniiarticas 1,641 | 7,045 | | 7,380 | 1,535 | 7,210 ss 6,193 
i | 
Doliar countries .................. 676 4,038 | | 3,814 | 568 | 3,402 a 3,248 
COND isn KheA EGER Rein so-s9s 143 617 arcord Tea 119 667 si he + 
Madlib kph sins rebeancine saan 147 584 | 537 | 464 | 626 114 807 | 739 795 827 
VONGRUON SO a veceehceascasaace 181 1,552 | ale 1,400 1,566(*) 107 810 ny 802 853(4 
Other countries................... 965 | 3,007 | | 367 | 967 3,808 2,945 
ASRODUGAS ci es ick eeu esws tawisen 408 | 670 | ae 440 "860 he gh 
eR Seed cists ca pennbacaass 289 1,409 | | -1,463(4)| 295 2,010 os 1,312 
REST OF THE WORLD | | | 
FOU » canes ecwesvetccub ene srasncens 2,265 6,425 5,941 | 5,967 | 6,165 2,390 8,265 7,862 | 17,793 8,160 
BOE is eka d 05 ude eo eek oes 147 417 | sia | 262 | 424(*) 185 608 oe 508 579(*) 
eT ere ee tee 381 986 | 884 | 841(*) 275 972 se 854 747\") 
EAM Seu ges ev bageee set ieeaes® 146 152 | i 86 ju i 165 aa 
i a sesriek ie eine Sli 1,273 | 1.413 | 2.028 2,630 


__ Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. Data refer to calendar years 
with the following exceptions in 1938 :—Australia, year ending June; India and Pakistan, year beginning April; Iran, year beginning June. 

(') Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. (*) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938 amounting to 

$56 million in exports and $31 million in imports. (*) Excluding trade with Taiwan in 1938. (*) Based on {wo months’ data, 
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THE 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
For the week ended April 17th, there was 
an “ above-line ” deficit (after allowing for 
Sinking nds) of £31,215,000 compared with 
; deficit of (11,162,000 in the previous ten days 


and a de of 57,855,000 in the corresponding 
and a ‘ ~ % 
period ist vear, bringing the cumulative 


‘eficit to 42,377,000 (£52,703,600 in 1953-54). 








































































Net ¢ \diture ‘‘ below-line’’ absorbed 
{7,373,000, which brought the total cumulative 
deficit to 459,759,000 (482,552,000 in 1953-54). 
el i 
April 1, | April 1, ki W 
Esti- 1953 1954 to | to 
Loo mate, to | to April | April 
; | 1954-55 jApril 18,)April 17] 18, | 17, 
| 19535 1954 1955 | 1954 
i 
— 
} 
. Revenue } 
1 . ' 1800,000] 86,741) 73,931]21,691 19,030 
Sur-tax 132,000 6,500 7,500f 2,500 1,900} 
eath D 164,575 11.900 8.5001 4,300 2,200} 
mp 55,000] 2,500! 3,200} 800 1,000) 
ts 7 fr. 172,000} 10,800 6,500} 1,800 2,000 | 
Excess Pt é 60,000 1,200 3,100 600 500 
ecial cS \ 1,000 60 
lar e J j 
Total Ix v..'2384,375] 119,701! 102,731131,491 26,630 
a 1062500] 50,240, 52,102) 22,308 18,569 | 
Excise 719,000 9,755, 15,080} 4,625 4,155 
( y i eae pe a Sate Sees 
Exci 1781,50 59,995 67,182126,9535 22,704 
Motor D 77,000 3,281 4,261 1,108 
Broadcast Licences’ 21,0008 ... |... a 
Sundry I 24,000 54 nt 
iscella 245,000 7.947 5,503 549 
Total 4532,875| 190,979 179,783/58,973 50,442 
Ord. Expenditure } 
Debt Inte 570,000f 51,953) 51,363)23,461) 22,637 
Payments t \. Ire } | 
land Ex 51,000 1,469 17121... 
Other Cons 10,000 223 sa 218, ... 
Supply Service 5855,399] 189,600) 168,450]93,000' 58,650 
Total. . 4486,399 16679, 81,287 
Sinking Func 150 370 
} 
“Above-line” Surplus or — | — 
Deficit 57,855 31,215 


52,703, 42,377 
29,649 


“ Below-line 


Net Expen 
diture 


17,382] 15,476, 7,373 










Total Surplus of Deficit... . 82,352 59,759 73,331) 38,588 





Na Rece pis from: 

Tax Reserve Certificates...] 6,404 9,542} —519, 271 
Savings ( Rcates ..... 5% 4,200 1,700| 600 
Defence Bonds ........06- — 5,537 — 2372|— 1008 










FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 





Ways and Means 
Advances 








Treasury Bills 





Tota 
Floating 
Debt 














1 
Public | Bank of | 


Tap Depts. |England 


Tender 





195 | 

Apl. = r 2,950-0 | 1542-3 

jan. 16..... | 3,120-0 | 1,570-0 4,945°7 
» 23..... | 3,090-0 | 1669-9 4,846-0 
» Wesses | 5,060+0 | 1442-6 4,746-0 
Feb. 6... 3,040-0 | 1,362-5 4,6.38-5 
» 13..... | 3040-0} 1°303-8 4,609-5 
» 2..... | 3040-0 | 1'331-9 4,665-4 
» 271..... | 3050-0 | 1320-5 4,649°5 
Mar 6 3,060-0 | 1358-2 4,705-4 
e 1 3,080-0 | 11345+5 4,727-4 
o W...., 3,100-0 | 1359-7 4,829-2 
S Dhecugd 4491-4 4,819-4 
Apl. 10..... | 3,250-0) 1,387: 0 
» 4 » | 5190-0 “0 
; 





Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


APPLICATIONS for the reduced volume of 
£230 million of bills on offer at last 
Thursday’s Treasury bill tender rose by 
£25 million to the record level of £417.2 
million, and the market raised its bid by 
2d. to £99 9s. 7d. per cent. The upshot 
was a fall of over 84d., to £2 1s. 7.41d. 
per cent, in the average rate of discount, 
while the market’s allotment fell from 59 
to 44 per cent. At yesterday’s tender the 
offer was again for £230 million. 

In the four days of market dealing in 
the week covered by the Bank return, 
conditions in Lombard Street, became 
gradually easier. On Thursday before 
the holiday credit was generally short, 
and help from the authorities, given 
directly to the market, was necessary ; 
but when the result of the Treasury bill 
tender was known the banks’ buying rate 
for June maturities eased from 2:5 to 25 
per cent, and later in the week the rate 
for early July bills eased correspondingly. 
On Saturday some official purchases, made 
through the banks, were still necessary, 
but after the holiday market supplies of 
credit were adequate. 

The gold market has had a quiet week. 
Only on Tuesday was there any con- 
siderable business after the fixing, with 
prices ranging up to 248s. 9d. 

The Bank return shows an outflow of 
notes of £6.1 million. With last week’s 
outflow of £16.8 million, this brings the 
total efflux since the January low point 
to nearly £80 million. In 1953 the out- 
flow in the weeks before the (earlier) 
Easter peak was £68.4 million. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 















Bank rate (from 


»% Discount rates 
17/9/53) 3% 


/0 
4%, Bank bills : 60 days 24 
3 months 24 
— ww (max) 4 4 months 24-2 A 
Discount houses . ‘ 1? 6months 2}-2% 


Money—Day-to-day. 1]-2} | Fine trad: bills: 
Short periods..... 13-24 3 months +3 
4months 3-44 
Treas. bills 2 months ¢ 6months 4 -4} 
Smonths 2 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) . 





| Issue Department* : 


| 


| 





Notes in circulation ...... 1,511-1 | 1,609 
Notes in banking dept.... | 39-3 16 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1546-8 | 1,621 
Other securities.......... 0-7 0 
Gold coin and bullion .... 2-9 2 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts. ......... li-l 14 
Treasury special account. . 39°5 1 
OMNES Ack cia 273-5 278 
iP ianre Py antiene Epa a 72-7 64 
Total cetnhckabcaeen 396:8 358 
mecurities : 
Government ...........4. 351-2 335 
Discounts and advances .. 9-1 7 
Other 13-1 14 
Total ie 373-4 356 
| Banking department reserve. 40-1 1 
oe ° 
w PO 62 ne CaS 10-3 5 


* Government debt 


is £11,015,100 


capital 











2 ; 
| Apia 22 | April 14 | April 22 


GO HCHO WHHOom 


£14,553,000. 


e 

” 

ne 

a 
Canwe 


~J 
nO CUAlAS 20Uu68 


Fiduciary issue increased from £1,575 million to £1,625 million 


on March 17, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 






Amount 





Date ot 

Tender . 

Applied 
Offered For 






{ million) 


Allotted 









s 


Average 
Rate 


of 





Allotment 
d. 


| Allotted 





360: -§1 
1954 | 
Jan. 15 | 220-0 | 335-5 | 210-0 | 42 7-72 51 
» 22} 210-0 | 343-8 | 210-0} 41 11-78 58 
~ | 220-0 | 382-0 | 220-0} 41 11-06 6 
| 
Feb. 5 | 220-0 | 386-4 | 220-0] 41 3-68 49 
» 12| 230-0 | 369-9 | 230-0] 41 4-00 58 
» 19 240-0 | 398-9 | 240-0} 42 3-56 | 45 
~ 2% | 250-0 | 400-8 | 250-0 | 41 3-37 | 46 
| i 

Mar. 5| 270-0 | 412-9 | 270-0] 41 3-83 53 
» I} 270-0 | 414-6 | 270-0} 42 2-61 45 
. 19 | 260-0 | 365-6 | 260-0 | 42 3-64 60 
~ 2%6| 270-0 | 405-2 | 270-0] 42 3-62 62 
April 2| 270-0 | 399-0 | 270-0} 42 4-01 | 58 
9/ 270-0 | 392-2 | 270-0 | 42 4-05 | 59 

15 230-0 | 417-2 | 230-0 | 41 7-41 44 
* On April 15th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 %. 7d 
secured about 44 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 


tenders were allotted im full, 


The offering yesterday was for 
ta maximum amount of {23) million. 











Official 






















| Rates Market Rates : Spot 
| sd Saari | one 
April 21 April 13 April 14 April 15 | April 17 | April 20 April 21 
Inited States $...| 2°78-2-82 | 2-81f-2-81f | 2-81f-2-81f | 2-812-2-81] | 2-81g-2-81g | 2-81}-2-81j | 2-819-2- 815 
Neetead foc, i 2-16}-2-768 | 2-76)-2-764 (2-76 f-2-76 yy 2°76 fh-2- 76% 2°76]-2-765 2°77 -2- 77% 
French Fr... .| 972-65-987-35 | 9844-985) | 9845-985) | 9858-9853 | 9854-9855 | 985)-986h | 986}-9863 
Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 -12- 33 |12-21j-12-22§) 12-22~-12- 224 12-22$-12-22§ 12- 22§-12- 22§ 12- 22}-12- 224 12- 23912-2355 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95-141-05 }140-65-140-75 140- 55~140-65 140-60-140-70 140-65-140- 70 140-70-140- 80 140- 80-140-90 
Dutch Gld. |....| 10-56-10-72 [10-65$-10-65§ 10-65-10-65} 10-654~-10-65} 10-65}-10-65} 10-654-10-654 10-653-10-66 


W. Ger. D-Mk. ...j11-67 &—11- 8449/1) - 7539-11-74 11-73§-11-734 11-744 


11-743 11: 74-11-74} 11-743 


11-74§ 11<75§—11- 759 


> zuese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 79-99-80-10 | 79-90-80-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 7990-80-05 
eS. Bed 14- 37§-14-599 14 -55§-14-551,14-55$-14- 55} 14-553-14-56" 14-55-14. 55] 14-55§-14- 56) 14- 56)-14- 568 
Danish Kr. ...... 19-194~-19-484 [19-434-19-433 19-43}-19-44 19-43{-19-444|19-43}-19-44} 19-452-19-444) 19-44-19: 449 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 | 20-01-20-01}/20-00§-20-01 |20-00}-20-01 |20-00}-20-01 20-00}-20-01 |20-00}-20- 013 
One Month Forward Rates 
Inited States $.....ccseseeseness c. pm —}c. pm fic. pm | ic. pm fx-tec. pm tx-*%&c- pm 
Scent. cris res bret J Pais —fc. dis f-ic. dis #-ic. dis 4—-Zc. dis #-fc. dis 
PRIN TAS cgusasecevcesccaseual 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 1$—3} dis 14-3} dis 1}-3} dis iy 34 dis 
Swiss We... 3; Oat aah an UR a 2-lc. pm * 2-lc. pm 2-lc. pm 2-lec. pm 2-—le. pm 2-le. pm 
Belgian ie was uakacdtae aed 4 pm-—par + pm-par 4 pm-par 4 pm-—par 4 pm-~par & pm-—par 
Du tch BM, Su jcbsv isons seeteass 2-lc. pm 2-Ic. pm 2-Ic, pm 2-lc. pm 2-lc. pm 2-le. pm 
W. Ger ‘D-Mk Essent 03 area Bene 1}-4pf. pm 1}-}pf. pm 1}-ipf. pm 1}-tpf. pm 1j-4pf. pm 14-Ipf. pm 
eR MS on cx asesk cited 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm | 3-lo pm 
Dani h BR ra LUA Sadia vale 16 pm—par 16 pm-par 16.pm—par | lé pm-par | 16 pm—var } 16 pm-par 
Merwaslen ikx. gas Gksateauenae’ 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 16 pm 16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm—1o dis 
Gold Price at Fixing 

Price (. d. per fime 0Z.).6..++00++ 248/7 248/7 248/74 248/8 








tint 


lh i eg PPG OW ES 





ei 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


Tus tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed in this issue on page 306 


Comparative analysis of 537 profit and loss accounts published January-March, 1954 
(£000) 

















| Clothing Food | Shops Se ee ions 
Industry Breweries and and | and i Tebacco Building Engineering | Iron and Steel 
| Footwear | Confectionery Stores j , 
No. of Companies (20 (28) (28 (8) (6) (21) (41) (19) 
no 2 
Prev Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest.) Prev. , Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year i Year | Year Year 
‘sini oni | 7,194 7,531! 6,909 7,263 15,694 16,871. 30,136 33,997; 30,072 31,181 4,482\ §,269| 16,607| 26,408) 54,094, 53.168 
| 1 Investments 217 260 53 139 506 334 660) 807 3,002 3,228) 3? 37) 211) 228 1416 2,050 
‘ ( u t income pas seh is we I os 39 42 jot ees i aes one 15) 14 47 
N ecurring credits 185 230 442 402 378 583 éu1 798 77 126 117 172 272) 564 1,830 3,147 
Total lade... -iceisssccccss | 3 ee ee 7.904 16,579 17,788 31,346 38,644 33, 151 34,535, 4,631, 5,478, m, 105 17,214 57,387 58,435 
Repairs and malsitenance ..... a Wh oe o San Pigg ge ae, eg te A a, , 
Depreciation 849 794 745 798 2,470 2,792 1,231 1,383, 1,538 1,947 716 824, 2,126 2,515 9,864 12,050 
i |. profits tax 2,438 2,608 2,406, 2,519 5,682 6,102) 11,479 12,746, 12,268 12,774 1,552; 1,777; 6,690 6,319 22,628 18.734 
p 786 695 569 603. 1,626 1,958 3,64 4,479'- 3,770, 3,094 441 554 2,014, 1,888 3,863; 3,069 
a ; ' } } 
D rs’ emoluments ; 316 321 668 699 612 641 650 697 520 554 481 516 918 979 792 | 795 
Administrative charges, et 2] 27 5l 47 198 338 4,305 4,871 1,918 1,831 45 76: 131 152 127 175 
Contingenci provisions, et 645 741 183 654 963 915 683 357 4,041 342 72 174 736 805 3,252 | 2.156 
Pe ich ; 18 20 224 216 156, 130 398 501 69 155 60 60 157, 256 646 | 594 
j i i 
Minority share in profits 26 31 28 26 373 380 288 2380 152 164 45 66) 74) 99 204 | 219 
Profits retained by subsidiaries ... 189 259 12. Dr 8 1930 1,428 1,117; 1,243 382 895 122 267; 1,522 928 2890; 2,552 
Debenture interest 499 541 235 198 144 183 232 228 41,425 1,425 34 32 66. 76 962 i L171 
Preference lends 229 2.56 279 286 390 407 SOG: 532 487) 510 6I 64 191 a 368 | $78 
vidends ....., Reais 928, 1,122 $6 955 1,516 1,839 5,208 5,977 7,495, 7,905 415 516 1 168} 1,470} 3,160 3,545 
erves i ; 70 168 582 677 450 439, 1,289 1,725 2/66 2,826 490 655) 1, 141) 6918 | 10,055 
’ ti rent company) 2,196 2,299 2302 2,160 2,240 2,309 3,331 3,639 4,745) 1,765) 973 1,069) ons 2, 585, 6,543 | 8,516 
Carried forward (parent company) 2,299 2,314 2,160 2,294 2,309 2,525 3,639 4,253 1,765) 1,878 1,069 7” 2,58. 2,922) 8,316 11,272 
Chemicals we . Motors, Newspapers, | 44... 
Industry | Shipbuilding and M wees eee , | Cycles and | Paper and | reas Shipping | Cotton 
Paint pcs scene ea Aircraft Printing e iNet | 
No. ef Companies (1) (14) (9) (24) (18) (74) | 



















j | 
} ; i 


i 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. ; Latest; Prev. | Latest | Prey. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 









































Year | Year | Year | Year Ye a | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Yeat | Year | Year Year 

G 70 “101 3. 327 3,870 20, 494 22,485 20,623, 25,090 14,764) 15,486 42,154 47,486) 329 300) 2,802 3, 4 2 
In ws a 385 428 277 285 118 124 206; 237 «1,010, = 1,057) 18 23) 60 84 

Ot ae} Abele i nee ‘ee 39 97 Go ws 14 Se se ert eee ose SS” hee 
N 26 630 462 132 efits 226 629 212 316! 859, 2 AIB) wf ee 702 | 905 
ee 70 ca 4, 342 x 760 20,903 23, 118 20, 997 25, 940 15,191 - 16,039 44,037 50,996) 347 323, 3,564 4,391 
Repairs and maintégance .......... | ‘< 50 41 ne. ef RS ca 1. we oe wt 415| 467 
Depreciation eee ad 10) 11 837, 1,389, 2,411) 2,834, 3,611) 3,737: 2,443! 2,745 6,936 17,422! 162; 141 426 | 447 
income tax (excl. profits tax)....... | 20) 16 «1,196 1,293, 8.469 8,946) 7,503 9,008 6&,670) 5,400| 16,312, 17,557 80) 46) 1,036 1,319 
Profits tax ae ey ee 5| 8 371 307; 2,740 5,189) 2,241) 3,052 994 928 4,780 basta Soe: 9% ond 149 147 
Directors’ emoluments as viet tT 4 5 ® 289 316 256 265, 753 777 447 490, 1,660 1,853. 2 3) 263 | 502 
Administrative charges, et ; 16 14 13 15 “16 18) Iii) 135 61 65) 473 546, 27) 27) 30 45 
mtingencies, provisions, etc. .... ae 65 271 415, 1578 2,383 599, 1,093; 1,223) 1,028 3,816 3,711 ... jes 59 290 

MON sd dis di diesen « ba cedod:, seco Ska 7 @ | 530, 47 64 47, 877, 425) wit oe 

i | 
Minority share in profits . . oa Nae 17 12 70 4 14 16 209 214 128 199... oosi” LDP 4 18 
Profits retained by subsidiaries pie: STi 4 180 161) 17,515 1,576 833) 616 1,693, 2,141 1,659 2,239 oa 523 248 
‘nture interest ..... % i age FE Sats I 7 75 498 539) 241) 223 318 459 313 429, ... ed 5 6 
ence dividends ............. pas eb 65 69 172 180) 134; 174 ae 281 511 625)... iss 121 132 
| | | | 
ry lends ..... 5 7 448 576, 1,559 1,874 1,427 4,905 1,007) 1,145 3,876 5,268) 75 -_ 361 412 
e reserves .......ss2. cece. ee oe 86 1,500 1,515 1,590 1597 751 749 9.904 4440 ... Zi 212 | 551 
ht in (parent con np any)... x 13 15 -1,168' 1,450 1,351, - 1,470; 7,809) 9,185 1,638) 1,682 8,478 9,287; 27 "28 1,221 1,189 
rd ‘oem company) .. 13} 16 «61,460 1401 14 


z 
470, 1,265 9,185; 9,107 1 2,022; 9,287 10,735, 28 291,189 1,196 





i ' i 
— | Silk and : Other A | TOTALS 
Industry Rayon i Wool Textiles + Ou Rubber { Tea ane | ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies (4) (19) (17) (2) (38) (4) ed (129) | 537 Companies 






























i ' { oe | 

| Prev. | Latest Prev, | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest 

| Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year 

as litle d pe ae } eal ae { nani uaa ry Scie casita i hepincepentgiremmeemms 
Gross trading profit ............... | 197 1,035 5,923, 8, 053) 5,366, 1,447 169 224 «2,180 + =1,337 - 669; 1,000: 7 7,978) 8,832 291,433 | 317,836 
Income from investments ...... so 53 55 88 104 195 BE sek Fe ae 223 244 5 4 13,566 14,312 22,301 | 24,263 
Other current imeome...... .. doe Ves eae Satet > gk 1 eo et a: ge 107! 94) 396 
Non-recurring credits... .. coves 4 270 224 2,598 587 169 495 7 I 233 499 20 22) 776) * 759) 1040 13,713 











Total Income...............-. | 520, 1,314 8,609 8,744 5,731 8,166, 170-225-2657, 2,123 594 1,026 22,427, 23,997 324,658 356,208 











tepairs ar nd maintenance ...... 






























e ss me 6 See de ee 335, 368, 1,500} 1,608 
De problatie cscs nain ve 0s <4 >| 803) 19% 736 «= 768, «1,425 1,484 «= 17) ssa} 53} SG a3 1,144 1,313) alts | 45,844 
Ine me tax {excl profits tax)....... 180 331) 2,941 5,048 1,586 2, 582) 52) 78 868) 584) 246, 426; 6,872} 7,130: 148,173 | 121,343 
Profits, tak. cise couches ises nascns 29 49-597, 611386 -“ 20) a) 339, 151! 59 19 845) - 30,264 | 31,208 
Directors’ emoluments...../....... | 72 96 ses sl arSssal gh 6a 0 11,348 
Administrative charges, etc......... | 2 9 61) 35 i? SM as sis 104 97 * * 1 a7 1 600 9350 10,138 
Co itingencies, provisions, etc. ...... i * a _ “a 94 601) one és 434 58 197 639) 617 :4$9,632 17,625 
POURS inn s.k 5 ch a ks hi wend enc os { 2 ! } 

| | | | o& mo. re a ve a a _ 216; 3,053; 3,518 
Minority share in profits ........... PS pig es ae 8} 3 277 inl oon on 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .: | Po a en ae et Sl el oe oe i tu aster | 18015 
I ebenture interest habta<ds vt ae es 10 Ww 68) 68! 50; a eee eve 2 2 2, 740 2,91 7.937 8,656 
Preference dividends ........5...., 26) * 107 12 256! 7 7 "i" Me 1581 } 5.719 6,039 

. ; } | 
Ordinary dividends ..........4.. 80} 131, 815; 1,058) 473) 61 | 
Revenue reserves ......- cst... | 5 S35 2518 1330 Gas}. sis] ast 1400 yt 
Brought in (parent company)....... | 236 135 1,452 213 1,166 1,121) 119° 2 622\Dr. : 60,055 
Carried forward (parent company) .. | 135 23) 2:18 1,920; 1,121) 1,15 136 (2 5 ; 7,6 
i | } } i | ‘ ‘ 
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Comparative analysis of 537 balance sheets published January-March, 1954. 
(£7000) 















Industry 







Tobacco Building Iron and Steel 


No. of Companies 








Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | 


j i 
Latest Prev. | Latest 


6 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. | 





























































Y Y i ) #3 a ” a Prev. | Latest | Latest 
ear hs ear Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year | Year Year 
Fixed assets... cesseeespagens reese 48,046, 50,073| 22,320! 21,739 60,062; 65,598) 58,510 62,560} 40,174 44,087, 11,663| 12,927| 32,859 36,566, 253,607 | 293,635 
NeNtS ...serevessaeves 867| 2,002, 298 329 1,950, —-983| —885| 878) 16,895) 16,421 123 (138, 1058 935 +=19,949 8,390 
oes ancneese ee 7,758, 7,951) 17,927, 19,329, 30,953, 30,431! 20,937, 21,594 135,182, 141,697} 5,996 5,644) 35.148) 36,550, 69,902| 83,110 
cpepkvis teenewes 3,508, 3,723) 3.594 8,552) 19,495 20,596, 5,135' 5,440! 59,805 63.865, 7,564 9,162) 19,320 19,834 62,183 | 61,332 
jue to parent cos. .... 5) 5} 211 336 120 201 se bane ba ceee aor 12 107 34 16) 5,195 10,733 
Fiotragveeee 650, 804, O04. 438) 1,157; 1,053! 5,328) 5,004 653) 944 26 280 R84; 0, STS 1,757 
4,022 4,996) 6,432, 5,654, 10,001) 11,932! 33,185). 42,401, 1,752| 1,896, 2,261 2,524 7,334. 10,764 16,359 | 16,481 
ble investments...... 1819; 2,010) 204 179 2.470; 1,373, 238 «=: 230 3,943) 4,076} 197; 165 643) 675) 676 | 809 
B.. susesenasteanaee 4,543 oi 3,430,  667| 6,633, 6,334) 4,541) 4,604, 10,352) 10,549} 1,115) 1,102; 471; 552) rad 348 
| AsseO. «asc vawusens ees te | 71,218 76,011) 55,020, 57,003 132,841 138,501 133,759 142,711 268,756 283,535, 28,957 31,797 97,751 106,802, 430,722 | 476,595 
. __— Dcnccmeuphags -_—- ee ~ re | nee - ween eereerenpwenicigsnanibicngensinamneene hamaasicinannaaiets 
rafts and loams ......... 417; 638} 902 692 7,743' 3,451 § 8; 31.736 39,171 1,334  623|  3,625| 2,336, 15,730| 31,176 
future income tax ...:.. 2,524 2,885) 2,407) 2,565, 7.177| 17,523, 11,383) 12,372 11,015, 11,547, 1744) 1,974 6,277; 6,108, 29,6649 | 31,193 
_and obsolescence ;. «.. 4,238 4,869 5,370) 5,783) 14,249 16,846) 14,594 15,669) 18,181! 19,686, 4,033, 4,657| 13,489 15,699 62509} 13,670 
rves and EPT refunds... | 5,021) 4,829 3,866 4,419 17,982, 20,758) 3,867! 4,106 2.704 2,972, 1,475 1,435, 9,587) 9,669 14,338) 17,717 
( ORS . ics cok: Daneneena’ 724 «+612; S57 510 3,702) 3,406} 3,159; 3,488 2.923| 698 115 94 1,217' 1,087) 11,621} 12,442 
ities and creditors ,.... | 9,087 9,637) 8,723) 8,646 25,445 28,020| 29,607, 32,660' 38687) 40,070, 7.117) 8,001) 25,826 28.489, 7.921 | 84.877 
ind carried forward ... 17054, 18,170 11,219, 12,369! 21,993\ 22,758) 21,157, 24,810, 35,942) 41,039, 5516 6,334 14,854) 17,549 71,455 | 87,782 
due to subsidiaries .... ee Paw a i 13 De ees aaa 2 1) Sit 14, 30} 2,535 2,071 
terest. sssdecahonanets “956 900) | 791 802, §,083| 4,737, 6,893 6,581! 968 877, 314 421 &38 802; 1,637 1,758 
apital. :<cseeisnnaebian | 12,572) 13,441) 4,556 4,459 1,992; 2,879 5.454 5,387, 40,000 40,000 85, 823, 1,070, 1,678 62,982 | 52,253 
pital. << fg vans osannh | 8,185) 8,428) 7,672 1,672) 12,493| 12,635, 14,542) 14,535| 14,333) 14,333 1,979 1,984 6,119 6,285, 14290) 14,290 
pital ...,veschuapemeeen | 10,440, 11,602} 8,936 9,086, 14,982 15,488} 23,082 23,082 72,967, 13,142, 5,244) 5,451) 14,835) 17,070) 66,735 | 67,366 
Total Liabilities ......... coves | 71,218 76,011 S508 57,003 nel rt 433, 159 142,715) an Fae 783,535 28, 957 me 97,751) 106,802, 430,722 | 416,595 





























Chemicals : Motors. Newspapers : 
iebnitdi Electrical : . Miscellaneous 
Industry | Shipbuilding and a Cycles and Paper and : Shipping Cotton 
Paint Manufacturing Aircraft Printing Manufacturing 








. of Companies | (14) (24) (18) (12) 







































































































Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest} Prev. Latest; Prev. | Latest 
Year | Year Year Year Year Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year 

sh thgs omen nea 195, 212) 14,422 15,414) 46,548) 53,881] 43,200) 46,857) 53,469 67,549 105,105, 118,129; 1,616, 1,475, 10,900 | 11,048 
tmontS.. 4.45 vas smenahas capa 639 633° 5,022; 5,300 512 Ti7i - 338% - L035 $200 6003 -.. | «| 157 261 
seadv eeSeebaanane 515) 435 5,274) 4,587| 69,375) 70,545; 43,837 39,440! 27,934) 24,562) 72,261) 65,243 15) 14, 12,008 11,849 
«ses ie wah eae 55) 43; 3,269, 3,763 43,351) 52,172) 24,204, 26,161) 12,010| 13,233; 42,892) 46,443 88} 63 4,554 4,581 

lue to parent C0S...... ea ein 18) 15 853} «i579 0 cca tt ae ke Sk EE sac bee Sg 
pie eae s . ant Seakrod 368 358} 72 72) 537; 1,273) 987) 923) 3,542) 3,581 665 575) 67 67 
auqueae see l| 3,527| 4,476, 4,895) 9,298) 9,103; 18291, 17,420; 18,894 36,124) 46,015 256! 572 4.917 4,637 
table » investments . eee cin oe 819 1,024 odie 202 209; 1,115 1,348 6,691 7.766 ise esis 1,679 1,862 
SSEtS. os cnenbe ecekse os |. cee | TO08# 1,032 220 1944 1,274 1,268 2,894 1,78) 2,671; 2,625 ... | ae 208 188 
T | Assets. ......06s eeccocss | 76S 691, 29,360 31, 302 170,336| 192,041 123; 070 134,481 116 961 129,322) 274, 141 296, 212, 2,640 2.699 34, 490 34,493 
ts and loans ..... Lye $11) 252 48 32). 10, S24 10,160| 3,610 1,874 4,334, 1,297 10,113 7,549 6} 6 36 6 316 
ture income tax ...... 19) 16; 1,435; 1,512, 9,862) 10,294 7,879) 9,514) 3,999 4,116) 15,365 16,906 .. | ... | 693 643 
ind obsolescence ..,... 42) 52 3,543' 4,397) 22, a 25,975| 20,370, 23,257) 21,066 23,450! 39,340, 46,007, ... | .. | 4,912 5,085 
ves and EPT refunds. $2) $2} 2,048) 2,053, 18,196, 8,690, 11,918, 11,532, 6,564, 6,679, 26,137, 25,882)... |... 3,101 2,716 
OMB . 3 es cake eke wees 22) 47) 60) 60: 2,260; 2,409) 619 586 638) 684, 4926 5,346 513) 504 1,434 1,333 
ilities and creditors..... 124) 101} 4,768) 4,800) 40,960) 47,453| 26,779, 31,815) 21,432, 18,576, 87,303 60,355 $3} 160, 5,332 4,666 
and carried forward... 4: 16 747, 6,796) 28,622| 32, = 23,631; 26,375: 21,123} 23,202; 54,015) 57,862, 1,428 1429 9741 10,628 
lue to subsidiaries. ... ' Sgt Sd 2) 2 2a 9 14 60) 60 317 312 enh Pcn coeee: I oe 
terest@ 2c. 5. 04 dao oaws é a 131 140) 1,7 30211 350| 357; 6917; 6,927) 7,115, 6,776 ... | .. 170 166 
I e capital. i .cccnsvesabad ° eae 1,969, 1,902! 12,829' 15,127; 4,56 5, 125} 13,232| 25,164, 4,983 6,204 .... eat 150 110 
J capital. vcsedasadeaas ‘ ots ete 2,081, 2,080 6, 575 6, 315) 5,349) 5, 276| 7,954; 8315 15,897| 15,658)... Sin co 3,838 
( y Capetal, signee seeusaaeane 125) 125) 7,528 1,528) 15,77. _ 3, 500; 18,056) 18, 756) 9, or 10, 652 39,236 47,415) oon) on 752 | 4,992 
Total Liabilities .......... dies om o 29,360 3i, 302 170,336! 192,041 123,070 | er 116, 961, “129,322 274,747 296,272 2 640 2,699) RS 490 34,493 













| ‘TOTALS 
Othe 
Gumeeeter" | ALL GROUPS 


— 


Industry Silk and Wool 


Rayon 
(4 


vj 
oO 
& 


537 Companies 








No (129) 


} i | j i ' 
Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
Year Year | Year | Year Year | Year | Year Year Year | Year Year | Year | Year | Year | Year {| Year 


os | 





of Companies 





























f ets te eeeeseceseces 3,169, 3,318 14,806) 15,722! 20,600) 22,177) 550) 626) 9,481) 10,443) 1,738| ae Lg 516, 78, 709 926,556 1,034,608 








































stmant® 5.026 oo cae 21 oO 268 880 1,147) ... =| 21) 944, 1,006... 8505 18,593) 75,403 65,199 
: - o pied bumeet «owen 3 ia 3,706| 18,732| 22,243, 9,934| 10,734, 157; 134, 1,009) — 899) 1,759, 3,095) 7 7,169, 7,279 $96,941 | 61107! 
Debtors... ocoen Son eee ae 1,259 1,357) 6,376, 6,915 8,148} 17,735, 232} 213 417) 366, 35; 54 8878) 10,143" 336,372 | 365,526 
} nees due to parent cos...... aan | vot one j ane ! oes 23) & 22) BUF 44) ee ee eit 64 174 6,934 12,867 
d 0. sip ee “| Sb ys7) nos} 3,929; 1,500)... | 959} 1,305 152 109 3,342, 3,257| 24,577 | 23,066 

OES SIN PS, Je 576) 561 5,652' 5,628) 6,146 7.968) 65| 146] 4,107; 3,012) 166) 128 12.334) 14,212 191,634 | 230,477 

( ketable investments...... 309) 324 1370: 1,451 24) 24) 1) li 458 ol | ae 159,542 164,203. 182,400 | 188,206 
aaaet.i's cuckageaginoees 197; 187 «654, «G24, OB}, | oe 134) 35| 2,256 1,949 set | Wa 
tal Assets........ cudocia ens 8,690 "9,474 48,017 52,964 48,358 52,016 1,028 1 163 17,539 17,587, 3,850 5,239) 285, 609 298,519 2,384 Aad 271.218 
erdrafts and loans ..... raés 733) 439 1,425. 602! $12; a ey | 14) 33) 171) 501) 3,768 3,577, 96,772 | 106,662 


t future income tax 


-eeeee 


298, 2,815 3,169 1,908) 2,645) 80) 76) 786) 473; «256, = 4241 «1,887, 2,092 119,334 | 128,345 


ion and obsolescence... ... 1,342, 5,668 6,167) 8,693) 9619 164, 218, 1,288}. 1,354] 333/401 9.354, 10,267, 275,381 | 314,470 
reserves and EPT refunds... 235 7269 11262, Ssi| 3678 © 1} «M4 (11809, © 457) 457] 15,624) 15,901) 48.447 | taeeeR 
visiOGh.\- 5 oss cenvcccke ‘ 17, 40) 413 «= 119) Hs 7, 415, «= 594) BT} 293,772) 4,242) 38,637 | 38,008 


liabilities and creditors ..... 
€ res. and carried forward ... 
lances due to subsidiaries... . 


1,132} 8,578 9,142) 7,969, 7,635, 292 260; 3,647) 2,242) 723; 1,337) 15,488 11,234, 426,354 | 447,208 
2,447) 13,414, a 5945 10,073) | = sits 468) 669} 34,044, 33,445, 404,938 

















cas isin ieee. eat oa «a | sree 
a “a see alt al “ i | | 
Paty tMOrEStS ss asses ep ene wail 1a sana 1 1201]. , 477; 529i. .. | 75,102) 77,993 234,862 | 255,941 
nee capital... SE Ce E 930; 3.807 3,807 7,166 61 202} 202; += 586| + 586, 59,096, 60,073, 192,767 | 194,529 
Oruinary capita s,s ccer eect traces 2,086) 10,055, 10,803 7,336} 290 7,494; 7,888 835) 835, 6.818 72.991) 407.648 | 




















Total Liabilities ........ccces. 9474 “17 52, 1,928) i,t 75m i750 380 5,239 205 609 296,519 2,306,404 | 2,571,218 





* This group includes entertainment, hotels and restaurants, canals and docks, electricity supply, gas, telegraphs and telephones, trams and buses, warehousing, water- 
works, Coal, finance and land and investment trusts. 


* 





MONEY AT WORK 
IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


The regular calls of the 


Home Service Insurance Man 


provide much-needed 


capital for investment in 


industry and commerce. 
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Knowing where to look 


is half the battle. If you need informa- 
tion on business conditions in Australia 
and New Zealand, you will direct your 
enquiries to the Bank of New South 
Wales—oldest and largest joint-stock 
bank operating in those countries. 

Over 850 branches and _ agencies 
spread throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea keep 
the Bank of New South Wales up-to- 
date on every local business, industrial, 
and rural activity. 


Consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


HEAD OFFICE — SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


Look to Canada! In commerce and in manufacturing, 
Canada is one of the world’s fastest growing, 
most productive and prosperous of nations. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce has assisted many 
British firms in establishing new sales outlets 

or manufacturing facilities in Canada. 

With over 640 branches from coast to coast 

the Bank is in a position to provide you 

with up-to-date information on the opportunities 
which Canada offers and to help you develop 
your share of the Canadian market. : 


We invite_your enquiries 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


2 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


fa (Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 
gate Mt, “oy 
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~ CREDIT 
LYONNAIS 


Limited Liability Company Incorporated in France 
1onox 40, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3 
WEST END BRANCH 


25/27, CHARLES Il STREET, HAYMARKET, 8S.W.1. 
Private Safes for rental at this Office 















TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES ISSUED IN FRENCH 
FRANCS PAYABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE 
BANK IN FRANCE AND THE FRENCH FRANC AREA, 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS, 





Branches in Egypt and the Sudan, North Africa, Syria 
and on the West African Coast. 





SUBSIDIARY IN PORTUGAL 
CREDIT FRANCO-PORTUGAIS, 
LISBON and OPORTO. 
Subsidiaries also in 
Brazil, Lebanon, Peru & Venezuela 





Central Office: PARIS. Head Office: LYONS. 


UNILEVER LIMITED 
UNILEVER N.V. 


The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. RE- 
SOLVED to-day to RECOMMEND to the Annual General 
Meetings of their respective Companies which will be held on 
3Ist May, 1954, the DECLARATIONS of FINAL DIVIDENDS 
on the Ordinary Capitals in respect of the year 1953 payable on 
l4th June, 1954, at the rates forecast by the directors at the time 
of the announcement of the Interim Dividends in November, 
1953, namely : 

|. In the case of Unilever Limited a DIVIDEND of 9} % actual 
1 11.4d. per £1 of stock) less income tax at 9/- in the £, making 153% 
for the year ended 31st December, 1953 (1952—134 % for the year), 
PAY ABLE TO STOCKHOLDERS REGISTERED in the books of 

> Company on 8th May, 1954. 

In the case of Unilever N.V. a DIVIDEND of 8} % actual 
‘1.87.5 per share of FL1,000) making 14 % for the year ended 3ist 
December, 1953 (1952—12.% for the year). 

The tot al dividends are equivalent in value under the terms of 
ne Equalisation Agreement between the two Companies. 

lrading conditions in general have been favourable and results 
itislactory. The value of turnover at £1,310,121,000 is the largest 
o far achieved. After charging depreciation of £15,154,000 
[952—£16,825 ,000, including the addition to reserve for 

placement of fixed assets), the combined trading profit of the 

roup’s operations throughout the world was £61,652,000 
1952— -£38,921,000). 

1 axation for the year amounted to £33,860,000 (1952 — 
al 180, 000) and the consolidated net profit £25,824,000 

—£2 1,056,000). 

4 rhe consolidated net profit for 1952 included £1,868,000 with- 
Crawn from reserves for stocks and £4,918,000 of exceptional 
‘tems and non-recurring profits. There has been no need to 
make any changes in the stock reserves in respect of 1953 and 
exceptional items are negligible. 

The results for the Groups separately were :— 

a Profit of 
U nilever Net Pr Parent Company 
yond £16,891,000 E13, 343,000) £7,325,000 (£6,247,000) 
ilever 

N.V. £8,933,000 (£7,713 000) £4,720,000 (£4,141 — 

The Reports and Accounts of both Companies will be issued 
on 6th May, 1954. 


22nd April, 1954, 


{ 
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THAU 





KREDITRASSEN 
Ctustaniir Rank op Mecdilhesse 


Established 1848 
Every banking facility 
TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 


Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941. 

Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN). 
Authorised Capital ... .. Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed... Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital ad .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds im .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1953 Pak Rs. 372,700,000 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 55 branches 
spread over West & East Pakistan, can prove to be most 
helpful, and you are invited to use our services. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, 
etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCHES : 


BOMBAY and CALCUTTA (INDIA) 
and Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


BRANCHES: 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Ceniependehts:sat Aguee a St pean Sane. ee 





ed 





Trading 
Sak Intelligence 


For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
India has been intimately associated with the 
principal trading centres of the East and 
will be pleased to supply to all interested 
exporters and merchants on-the-spot inform- 
ation relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


|| THI MERCANTILE 


} AMES 
|| OF INDIA 
tf 


Head Officer 18 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 








i 

1 

Hi 

Shee — 

|| INDIA - PAKISTAN - BURMA - CEYLON - MALAYA - SINGAPORE 
\ HONG KONG ~- CHINA MAURITIUS THAILAND ~- JAPAN 





















i its About 


ieles ee 


SANNA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 








Board : 

TADAO WATANABE 
* ¥2.500 0,000,000 
IMABASHI, OSAKA 


Tokyo Office : MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH : 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 188 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 
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KEEP UP TO DATE 
through 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


What are the trading opportunitic 

in modern Canada? The Bank o 
Montreal has been answering th 

question for over 130 years. Alway 

in close touch with industrial trend 
through its coast-to-coast network 
of branches, the Bank offers re- 
liable, first-hand information which 
is yours for the asking. 







6F MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C,2 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000. 600 Branches across Canada. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability. 








BAYERIS€HE. VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 


Munich Office: 14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401. Telex No. 06/3933 


Nuremberg Office: 21 Lorenzerplatz 


Cable Address: “Bayverein” Phone; 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 


Augsburg Office: 37 Maximilianstrasse 


Cabie Address; “Vereinsbank’ Phone: 4681. Telex No, 067/820 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 
L 


LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 


LIMITED 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1953 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, THE HONOURABLE 
W. B. L. BARRINGTON 


annual general meeting of Legal & 
| Assurance Society Limited will be 
1 May 12th at Aldwych House, 
h, London, W.C.2. 


following is an extract from the state- 
the chairman, The Hon W. B. L. 

ton, which has been circulated to 

lders with the report and accounts: 


ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND 


again I am in the happy position to 
that the new life assurance business 
ed by the society during 1953 created 

ther record, 
total net new sums assured, including 
in existing group policies, amounted 
i,.481,132, am increase over the previous 
£9,134,111. The deferred annuities 
nounted to £9,752,287 per annum. It 
noted that the figure for new deferred 
business under group life and pen- 
1emes is very much larger than in the 
year. The main reason for this is 
society has brought its practice into 
th that adopted by the Life Offices 
tion by treating all new entrants and 
nts under existing schemes as new 
By so doing the society is assisting 
t ociation to compile statistics of pension 
business on a comparable basis for 


CD. 


[he total net premium income amounted 
t ,864,326, an increase of £2,044,290 
C that of the previous year. 


MORTALITY 


m able to report that, after investiga- 
tion into the mortality experience, the results 
in life assurance section were favourable. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


e gross rate of interest earned on the 
surance fund, excluding the amount 

ted in purchased reversions, was 

{4 lls. Sd. per cent, as compared with 
44 9d. per cent in the previous year. 
(he corresponding net rate was £4 Os. 10d. 
pe nt, as compared with £3 19s. 2d. per 
cent for the year 1952. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


he total cost of commission and expenses 
c! management expressed as a ratio to the 
il premium income was 9.41 per cent, as 
¢ ared with 9.49 per cent for the previous 


FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


‘he net premium income of the fire insur- 
“ce account, including the business of the 
‘oresham Fire,” amounted to £2,048,337. 

_ 4 he net profit of £81,456 on the account 
‘a5 been added to the additional reserve, 
‘ch now stands at £379,956. 


~~ 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE ACCOUNT 
The net premium income amounted to 


41,380,247, an imerease for the year of 





£105,115. The net profit of £50,471 on the 
account has been transferred to additional 
reserve, which now amounts to £215,066. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The net premium income, which last year 
amounted to £393,476, showed a small 
decrease compared with the previous year of 
£20,249. As mentioned in the report, the 
account for 1951 has been closed and there is 
a balance on the year of £25,149, which is 
retained in the fund. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The balance brought forward in the profit 
and loss account amounted to £608,506. The 
directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 4s. 3d. a share, which, together 
with the interim dividend paid on January 1, 
1954, makes a total dividend of 6s. 9d. per 
share, The amount carried forward is 
£468,396. 


ASSETS 
The assets of the society now amount to 
£207,953,498, having increased during the 
year by £28,381,858. 


PROPOSED ALTERATIONS TO THE 
SOCIETY’S MEMORANDUM AND 
ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


First of all I must explain that the purpose 
of the proposed change is to enable the 
society to be in a position to offer to the 
public policies which, on appropriate terms, 
have the right to participate in the profits 
rane by the life assurance and annuity 
und. 


I think, perhaps, that it is necessary to 
remind the shareholders that the society 
ceased to issue participating policies of this 
type in the year 1919, at the time when the 
society obtained powers to transact fire, 
accident, and other classes of miscellaneous 
insurance. The bonus record of the society 
had for many years, up to that time, been a 
very favourable one, a reversionary bonus at 
the high rate of 38s. per cent compound 
having been consistently declared for 25 
years prior to the cessation of this class of 
business, 


PRESENT REQUIREMENTS 


In the light of modern conditions the 
directors are now of opinion that the society 
is at a disadvantage by its inability to transact 
business under with-profit tables which are 
competitive, and as under the provision of 
the Companies Act of 1948 the shareholders 
possess the power to vary the objects of the 
society, they are now asked to pass the neces- 
sary resolutions giving effect to the directors’ 
recommendation to resume normal with- 
profit business. 

The directors, therefore, recommend that 
the society should assume full a for 
future bonuses at the maximum rate of 38s. 


per cent annum as a guaranteed | t 
under with-~ existing at 
May 12, 1954. to 


actuary has reported 
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them that as at December 31, 1953, and after 
treating as a liability the agcrued bomus for 
the two years which had then elapsed since 
the end of the previous quinquennium the 
amoumt required by way of additional reserve 
to provide for the guarantee of future bonuses 
was {2,537,012 and he has certified that on 
that date there was a surplus in the life assur- 
ance and annuity fund in excess of that sum. 


The new Article No. 8 describes fully the 
nature of the guarantee to be given in respect 
of the existing with-profit policies. 


WITH-PROFIT CONTRACTS 


Having made full provision for the exist- 
ing with-profit policyholders, the society will 
then be free to institute a new series of with- 
pro‘it contracts under which the new partici- 
pating policyholders will depend for their 
bonus exclusively upon the profits of the life 
assurance and annuity fund. The new 
Article 9 describes the suggested method of 
bonus distribution which, stated briefly, is 
that the new participating policyholders will 
be entitled to 90 per cent of the profits 
derived from their own class of policy, 
together with any further sum which the 
directors in their absolute discretion may 
allocate to them from other profits derived 
from the life assurance and annuity fund. 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL BM 


NEED FOR ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE 


MR S. HOOFIEN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Bank Leumi 
le-Israel BM was held on April 8th in Tel- 
Aviv. Mr S. Hoofien (chairman) presided. 


In his introductory remarks the chairman 
referred to the stock bonus of If1 for every 
1f4 held, resolutions as to the distribution 
of which had been passed that very morn- 
ing at separate class and extraordinary general 
meetings. The paid-up capital was thus in- 
creased from 1£1,600,000 to 1£2 million and 
the open reserve fund had also been increased 
to I£2 million by appropriations which the 
directors had made of 1/£550,000 from the 
profit and loss account and contingencies 
reserve. The balance of net profit amounted 
to 1£502,766, compared with 1£455,705 for 
the previous year. Out of this sum an amount 
of 1£200,000 had been appropriated for the 
payment of dividends to the stockholders, and 
the directors had every hope of being able to 
maintain the present rate of dividends (124 
per cent) on the increased capital. Deposits 
stood at 1£115,285,462 (1952: 1£94,907,391) 
and loans at I£76,743,965 (1952: 
1£55,783,090). 


The chairman touched upon the govern- 
ment’s intention to set up a central bank in 
the course of the current year and explained 
why its early establishment was considered 
important. The bank had actively partici- 
pated in all the preparations for-the setting 
up of the central bank. When the Issue 
Department and the Government Loans 
Administration, also various government 
accounts, were taken over by the central 
bank, Bank Leumi would be able to bend 
all-its energies to its main task as the 
country’s leading commercial bank. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


In the main part of his speech the chair- 
man dwelt on the re-orientation of the 
country’s agricultural development policy. He 
had brought this subject up for public dis- 
cussion in his speech at the preceding general 
meeting, when he had advocated a shifting 


the production of animal to vegetable foods, 
and the growing of greater amounts of staple 
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and industrial crops as well as the utilisation 
of natural pastures for grazing. Some pro- 
gress had been made, but the progress was 
too slow and the agricultural price policy 
must be geared to the aims of the new agri- 
cultural development policy. 


STEPS TOWARDS ECONOMIC 
INDEPENDENCE 

The chairman then passed on to the central 
problem of how to lead the country’s economy 
towards independence from outside help, 
This took the form of the very large amounts 
raised by Jews abroad (especially in the 
USA), grants, reparations from Germany and 
foreign loans. The maintenance of Jewish 
support on the same scale for many years 
was not a matter of certainty, and all the 
other sources would also tend to dry up in 
time ; nor were they under the control of 


Israel. This foreign aid was, as a matter of 
policy, used for development purposes, while 
the ordinary and defence budgets were met 
from taxation in Israel. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that it was from these sources that the 
foreign exchange for most of the country’s 
import requirements were derived and that 
their cessation would raise grave problems 
unless the country steered towards independ- 
ence from outside support. How could such 
independence be achieved? The natural 
answer was increased production and reduced 
consumption. 


He analysed the possibilities of increasing 
production in industry and agriculture and 
by the development of natural resources ; in 
his opinion, agriculture offered the best hope 
of achieving important results by planning. 
He then turned to the question of reducing 
consumption. The population had shown no 
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readiness to reduce consumption. It was up 
to the Government to decide whether it con- 
sidered the reduction of personal consumption 
essential and whether it had the power 15 
enforce such policy as it considered necessary 


As to public consumption: the most im 
portant item in that respect was defence. 
Since circumstances still kept this subject our- 
side the scope of puolic discussion, it was .|! 
the more essential that the maximum 
economy be exercised in all other items of 
public expenditure. All items of the Gov 
ernment and local authority budgets shou!d 
be examined from the point of view whether 
a small and poor country could permit itse! 
the expenditure involved. 

The problem of preparing the country fo: 
economic independence would from now on 
have to be constantly kept in view. There 
was still time, but not too much. 





THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


YEAR OF PROGRESS AND CONSOLIDATION 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Thomas Tilling Limited will be held on 
May 19th at Crewe House, Curzon Street, 
London, W. 

The following is an abridgment of the 
review by the chairman, Mr W. Lionel 
Fraser, CMG, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1953: 

The profit and loss appropriation account 
shows that the profit of the group attributable 
to Thomas Tilling Limited after providing 
for taxation and minority interests is 
£380,040, which is a little above that of last 
year, 

The preference dividend for the year has 
been paid and the directors now recommend 
the payment of a dividend on the ordinary 
stock of 74 per cent, which is the same_as 
was paid for 1952. The unappropriated 
profits retained by subsidiaries have increased 
by £160,000 during the year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES AND 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The chairman then reviewed the activities 
of the subsidiary companies: 

Bagshawe and Company, Limited (manu- 
facturers of conveyers and_ elevators, 
mechanical chains and malleable iron 
castings). 

Cornhill Insurance Company, Limited, 

Daimler Hire, Limited, 

Mark Dawson and Son, Limited (worsted 
spinners), 

Hobourn Aero Components, Limited 
(manufacturers of light engineering com- 
ponents, textile machinery, electrical convec- 
tion heaters), 

James A. Jobling and Company, Limited 
(manufacturers of “ Pyrex ” brand glassware), 

Newey and Eyre, Limited (industrial elec- 
trical engineering suppliers), 

Spray and Burgass, Limited (dyers and 
finishers), 

Stratstone, Limited (distributors. of 
Daimler and Lanchester cars), 

F, Troy and Company, Limited (building, 
civil engineering and painting contractors), 
and of the associated companies, i.e., those in 
which a substantial minority interest is held: 

Tohn H. Ashton, Limited (mahogany and 
hardwood merchants), 

British Steam Specialties, Limited (manu- 
8, and distributors of valves, gauges, 
etc.), 





Heinemann Holdings, 
printers and publishers), 


Timothy Hird and Sons, Limited (worsted 
combers and spinners), 


E. R. Holloway, Limited (comb manufac- 
turers, fancy goods, etc.), 


Lime-Sand Mortar, Limited (ready-mixed 
mortar and ready-mixed concrete manufac- 
turers, sand and gravel producers), 

Stevensons (Dyers), Limited (hosiery 
dyers and finishers), 


Western Motor Holdings, Limited (motor- 
car distributors). 


After referring to the company’s holdings 
of freehold and leasehold properties, and the 
acquisition of 2 million ordinary shares of the 
Brush Electrical Engineering Company, 
Limited, since the end of the year, the review 
then continued: 


Limited (book 


KEENER COMPETITION AND 
RISING COSTS 


In the main the above reports tell a tale 
of progress and consolidation. Nothing 
spectacular was to be expected at this stage, 
although many of our companies have 
intriguing potentialities and your directors 
have faith in the future of them all. 


The significant theme running through the 
reports is one of keener competition and 
rising costs, clearly indicative, as everybody 
knows, that the easy-come, easy-go days are 
over. This adjustment sets us a stiff task, 
but it is all to the good provided we accept 
the challenge and strive for greater produc- 
tivity at reduced costs. Certain it is that 
the consequential problems are already being 
tackled in our group of companies. We 
believe firmly in high wages, that is to say, 
full and proper payment for the job. They 
afford the incentive which human beings 
need and mostly deserve and they create 
better and more harmonious conditions and 
relationships, without which there can be no 
true progress. But higher wages must be 
accompanied by extra work and greater out- 
put, for otherwise we shall inevitably go 
down the road to inflation and catastrophe. 


This Industrial Holding Company, as we 
describe ourselves, now comprises ten main 
subsidiary companies and eight associated 
companies. We are not only bigger 
numerically, we now all know one another 
better, and we are a happy team. We 
exchange ideas, we discuss one another’s 
problems and difficulties, and we do business 
together. Indeed, we can see our concept of 


Tillings as a family of firms, with an eve: 
widening community of interests being 
translated into reality. 


BOARD’S POLICY 


Perhaps I may be forgiven if, for the sake 
of new shareholders, I explain the basic 
principles which guide and direct your 
board’s policy. This can probably best be 
done by quoting a few points from my past 
reviews when I said substantially, as 
follows: 


(1) We envisage for ourselves a positive 
and active role whereby we can use our funds 
in a constructive and useful manner by 
further direct participation in industry, and 
by the development and expansion of our 
existing interests. 


(2) We are creating a loosely bound, well 
co-ordinated group of companies, free and 
unlimited in their possibilities, but in whose 
destiny we can play some real part. 


(3) Our main emphasis is always on the 
quality of management, and our underlying 
companies are all admirably directed by men 
of character and ability. Their boards enjoy 
complete latitude to conduct their affairs in 
their own way, subject always to the benign 
guidance and supervision of the parent com- 
pany, notably on matters of general policy 
and finance. 


(4) We have embarked upon a long-term 
undertaking, and we are only in its early 
stages. 


(5) If we are to be successful, we must 
show sound judgment in our actions, whilst 
not lacking in courage and enterprise. We 
must not fear to take reasonable risks, and 
we cannot expect our path to be free from 
care and anxiety. 


In the light of their experience to date, 
your directors reaffirm those broad principles. 
As time goes on, the number of our com- 
panies will mount, if for no other reason than 
that of defence against oppressive death 
duties, or because smaller companies must 
search for support and protection in these 
strenuous days, but possible newcomers must 
expect us to be very discriminating. So far 
as we can, we shall broaden our participation 
in industries in which we are already inter- 
ested, or in kindred industries. We went 
some way in this direction last year, but it 
may not always be possible, and we shall not 
decline to consider attractive propositions 
outside our existing scope. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Your board are pleased with the — 
tions so far made, awd they remain confident 
as to the future of your varied interests, which 
are spread over many industries. If, as I 
profoundly believe, this country is to con- 
tinue to flourish and prosper, there would 
seem to be no reason why your company 
should not flourish and prosper too. 
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THE LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE HON R. M. PRESTON’S REVIEW 
OF THE RESULTS 


Phe annual general meeting of The London 
& ishire Insurance Company, Limited, 
A e held of May 12th at 7 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. 


circulated statement the Hon R. M. 


Pp DSO, chairman, freports that 

1ggregate premium income of 

79.852 differed little from the previous 

it the total profit was rather higher 
1,443,013. 

T fire department premiums amounted 

to (11,185,272 and yielded a profit of 


(786,201, which was somewhat less than 
1952. Nearly half the premiums of the fire 
account were earned in the United States. 
Although the ever-present risk of damage by 


fire continued to be the principal purpose of 
insurance in that department, there were 
additional hazards which were included in 


varying types of policies, such as the risk of 
damage by or from flood, storm, tempest, 
riot and civil commotion, earthquake and the 
like. In the United States more damage was 
caused by tornado last year than in any other 
year of its recorded history. Though insur- 
ance against loss arising from tornado formed 
a small proportion of the whole of the busi- 


ness, nevertheless, results suffered as a result 
of such damage. 

The accident department premiums had 
increased by some £1,300,000 to £12,255,095, 
and the previous year’s result had been 
bettered by the account yielding a profit of 


£156,812. Many.differing types of insurance 
were included in that department, of which 
the most important in volume was probably 
motor insurance. Indeed, motor insurance 
produced approximately one-half-of the total 
premiums of the department, and in many 
parts of the world was still an unremunerative 
business. In some countries, including the 
United Kingdom, an upward adjustment of 
premium rates was still, in his opinion, over- 
due and would eventually have to be faced. 
Another important section was employers’ 
liability insurance which, in this country, had 
an incurred claims ratio of over 70 per cent 
last year, and rates of premium might call 
for further adjustment. 

Marine insurance business, which was con- 
ducted by “The Marine” and the “ Standard 
Marine,” had produced satisfactory profits 
which related to 1951 and previous years, but 


it was clear that there were leaner times 
ahead. 


The Law Union & Rock Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, which handles the life busi- 
ness, had had a very satisfactory year. 


Interest earnings and the stockholders’ 
share of the life profits amounted to £782,071, 
but that did not take into account the profits 
tax which had to be paid in respect of 
interest. For 1953 the whole of the sum of 
£124,310 charged in the account related to 
interest. In effect, therefore, after deduction 
of all taxation thereon, the interest earnings 
for the year were £657,761. 


The interim dividend last November was 
increased by 6d., and the total dividend for 
the year is 6s. 6d. per £1 stock, costing 
£650,526 net of income tax. 


The statement concluded by paying a 
tribute to the general manager, Mr F., J. 
Cottle, the other executive officers and the 
staffs. 
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OLDS DISCOUNT 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CIRCULATED 
STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
MR W. A. OLDS 


We have achieved new records, Trading 
profit for 1953 is £364,851, an increase over 
1952 of £82,578. Provision for taxation -is 
£235,000, nearly 65 per cent of trading profit. 
Group assets total £6,169,281. Reserves and 
carry forward are nearly double the equity 
capital. 


The companies formed to undertake busi- 
ness in the British West Indies and Eire are 
developing satisfactorily. 

There is no sign of any diminishing 
demand for our services and facilities. During 
the first three months of 1954 business was 


at a higher level than for the same period of 
1953. 


RECORD OF PROGRESS IN STAGES DURING 
LAST 16 YEARS 


Ordinary Profit 
Profit Dividend Retained 

before Paid after 
Taxation (Net) Taxation 

£ £ £ 

1938 23,363 133% 9,969 1,438 
1945... ° 53.873 15 % 10,100 . 1,273 
1949 ... 161,030 20 %*30,938 27,192 
1953 364,851 25 % 55,000 62,201 


*and bonus share issue. 


The 25 per cent ordinary dividend for 1953 
represents 8.7 per cent (gross) on the ordinary 
stock and reserves. 





UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa,) 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR YEAR 1953. 


After providing £433,700 for United Kingdom taxation the profit for the year 
is £1,227,105, plus £351,686 brought forward, making a total of £1,578,791. The 
Directors have placed £600,000 to the credit of Exploration Reserve Account, and 
have declared a final dividend of 10d. United Kingdom currency per share free of 
United Kingdom Income Tax, absorbing £387,500, and making, with the interim 
dividend of 6d. per share, a total distribution of 1s. 4d. per share free of United 
k nge - Income Tax or £620,000 for the year, leaving £358,791 to be carried 
srware 
Holdings of shares, debentures and other securities have been taken into the 

nts at cost or under but in no case above the market value of December 31st 
where no market price exists, above the Directors’ valuation. The 
rs, a8 on other occasions, have thought it expedient to write down the book 
certain holdings below both cost and market price. 
Accounts include for the first time a Consolidated Balance Sheet and a 
dated Profit and Loss Account. 
Rt. Hon. The Viscount Leathers, C.H., rejoined the Board of Directors 


t : er, 1953, when he also rejoined the Board of a subsidiary, Bay Hall Trust 


r 


\ copy of the Corporation’s Annual Trade Cycles Chart, revised to date, is 
enclosed with the Report. 

GOLD MINING INTERESTS : 
Summary of the operating results for the past year of the Companies operating 


Transvaal and Orange Free State in which the Corporation is largely 
concerned :-— 


1e i } 





Geduld | Grootvlei Marievale St. Van Dyk 
East {| Pro- Pro- Con- Helena Con- 
Geduld prietary | prietary | solidated Gold | solidated 
Mines. Mines, Mines, Mines, Mines | Mines, 
. Ltd Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd.- ; Ltd. 
Tons milled... 1,610,000 1,125,000 2,203,000, 749,000 799,000 | 1,022,000 
Yicilperton,dwt.| 6.03 3.19 4.26 4.89 4.06 | 3.31 
ng Costs } 
Working peyton | 28%. 146. | 338, 100. | 268. Bd. | 308. Sa. | 42s. Od. | 41s. Od. 
‘OTKing Profit | 
Total Workin” | So 88 6s. 5d. | 25s. 4d. 228 Od. | 8s. 3d. 8d. 
orking 


Profit £3,684,000 £362,000 £2,789,000 £824,000 £330,000 £35,000 


. Profit 1,760,009 £874,000 £1,347,000 £451,000 £262,000 £81,000 
ei nda Total £1,575,000 £840,000 £1,287,000 £394,000 — | or 

er Stoe nit or i 

———.__ Share * 3s. 66. | 11s. 6d. | 28. 34. | 18. 9d. — = 


i } The net profit figures include revenue from other sources. Thus East Geduld Mines’ dividend income 
Mine. 3 0,8 shareholding in The Grootvlei Proprietary Mines was £60,480 and Geduld Proprietary 
as wn cn jnetane in 1953 on ite shareholdings in East Geduld Mines and The Grootvlei Proprietary 
as £619,294, 
‘annage milled and working profits of St. .Helefa, Gold Mines Limited continue to Inctease steadily. 


= ._S reserves at Slst December last were estimated at 2,000,000 tons, assaying 5.3 dwt. per ton over a 
ping width of 61 inches. “ ‘ , 


THE WITHOK PROPRIETARY COMPANY.—The Corporation retains a substantial interest in 
the Company which owns the mineral rights over 4,828 morgen on the Farm Withok No. 7, District 
Brakpan, Transvaal, and certain freehold rights thereon. 

Interests in Gold Mining Companies not under the administration of the Corporation :— 


STILFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY.—Prodaction and profits have continued to show a 
steady improvement throughout the year. The uranium plant came into production in October last. 

WESTERN HOLDINGS.—This Company commenced milling in July, 1953, since when production 
and profits have progressively increased. Development work continues to show a high percentage pay- 


ability with good values on the Basal Reef. The capacity of the reduction plant is being extended to 
126,000 tons per month. 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF MEXICO.—This Company earned a Working Profit of £3,027,000 
in the year ended 30th September, 1952, and paid a dividend of 6a. (unchanged) per 10s. Stock unit in 
respect of that year. In the year to 30th September, 1953, 693,200 tons of lead-zine-silver ore were 
milled compared with 657,000 tons in the previous year. A strike of workmen resulted In complete 
suspension of operations for two weeks in May, 1953. The steep fall in lead and zinc prices since Mid- 
1952 has drastically reduced the profits being currently earned 

CHROME MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Notwithstanding the fact that production and sales 
were again restricted by the limited number of trucks made available by South African Railways, the net 
profit for the year ended 30th June, 1953, after making provision for taxation and depreciation, amounted 
te £121,157. The Company has substantial orders on hand at satisfactory prices. 

The Corporation is also interested inter alia in the following Company : 

TSUMEB CORPORATION.—The net profit for the year ended 30th June, 1953 was £3,196,522 
compared with £4,645,443 for the previous year and dividends totalling 12s. 6d. (A4s.) per share were 
declared. During the first nine months of the current financial year dividends totalling 7s. 3d. per share 
have been declared. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


BAY HALL TRUST.—The net profit for 1953 wag £99,452. A dividend of 7} per cent. (7 per cent.) 
free of tax was declared. The Trust's investments as at. 3lst December last showed an appreciation of 
£450,948 over book cost of 22,291,849. 

BRITISH ENKA.—Ag a consequence of a sharp recession in trade, the Company was foreed to 
reduce ite production considerably in 1952. After writing down stocks of raw materials by £103,743, 
the Company incurred a net loss for the year of £95,494 compared with a net profit in the previous year 
of £419,415. £50,000 was appropriated from General Reserve and a dividend of 6 per cent. was paid, 
the carry forward being reduced from £136,662 to £26,976. 

SOUTH AFRICAN PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRIES.—The net profit for 1953 after providing 
for taxation and depreciation amounted to £334,947 compared with £424,149 for the previous year and 
dividends totalling 2s. per share (unchanged) have been declared. These profits were made from the 
operations at the Company’s Enstra Mill near Johannesburg. The extensions to this mill are now 
virtually complete. Completion of the Company's new Tugela Mill in Natal is proceeding apace and it 
is anticipated that this mill will commence production about the middle of the current year. In order 
to provide further funds for the completion of the present expansion programme and further working 
capital the Company is raising £800,000 by an issue of 6% Registered Unsecured Convertible Notes. 


EXPLORATION 


Drilling operations by Capital Mining Areas, Limited, have indicated the existence of payabie 
Kimberley Reef covering a limited area which it is believed will prove to be sufficiently large to Justify 
underground prospecting in due course. Further drilting remains to be done before this area can be 
more accurately defined. Drilling on other parts of this Company's ground has given inconclusive 
resulta. Nothing of economic importance has so far been disclosed in the areas held by the other five 
exploratory Companies mentioned in last year’s Annual Report. 

In view of the lack of encouraging results Central Mineral Exploration, Limited, stopped ali pros 

work on its coneessiona in Tanganyika during the year under review. 

Copies of the full Report and Accounts can be obtained on application at the London Office, Prins 
House, 95, Gresham Street, E.C.2 
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COW & GATE LIMITED 
A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Cow & Gate Limited was held on April 
23rd at Guildford, Mr W. R. Bramwell St. 
John Gates (chairman and joint managing 
director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

I am pleased to report a very successful 
year in all sections of the business. 

We have since the war suffered intense 
competition from other infant foods which 
have been available in the shops. But we 
are convinced that we should do our best to 
maintain, regardless of cost, the superb 
quality of our products, which have made 
the name of Cow and Gate so famous. We 
believe this policy to be a right one and we 
are confirmed in our opinion by the fact that 
he sales of our baby food have increased in 
volume both at home and abroad in the year 
under review 

As far as fresh cream is concerned, we were 
ready, as soon as the regulations forbidding 
the making of cream were relaxed, to give 
the public the best that could be produced. 
We sold a lot of cream to begin with. 
probably due to its novelty attraction, but 
sales have since dropped off, as we anticipated 
they would. 


Our creameries and factories benefited last 
year by what in the trade we call “top 
gallons.” The weather was very favourable 
for milk production and for the first time 
for some years there was a steady flow of milk 
for manufacturing purposes, thus enabling us 
to operate our plants at full capacity. 

On the retail side the acquisition and 
amaigamation of a number of businesses, in 
areas where we were already operating, has 
further consolidated our position 


DECONTROL OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The decontrol of all manufactured dairv 
products, except butter and cheese, becomes 
operative from April 1, 1954. As a result of 
representations by both manufacturers and 
distributors, we are given to understand that 
there are to be modifications of the original 
marketing schemes which in prewar years 
gave the producers tremendous authority over 
the whole milk industry. We welcome these 
modifications because we believe that if the 
milk industry is to be successful, there must 
be close collaboration between producers, 
manufacturers and distributors, and that one 
of the major duties of any statutory authority 
must necessarily be to see that the consumer 
also gets a fair deal. 


I think it is now recognised that a 
prosperous home agriculture is one of the 
bulwarks in our defence programme. The 
fostering of British agriculture must be a 
sound policy and those industries engaged in 
the manufacturing and distributing of milk 
must be encouraged also as equal partners 
with the producer. 


For the first time the net profit exceeds 
£1 million—being £312,000 above last year’s 
figure of £749,000. In view of the year’s 
excellent tesults, your directors feel justi- 
fied in recommending that the ordinary 
dividend for the year-ended September 30, 
1953, should be at the rate of 173 per cent, 
less tax. 

I am glad to report that the approximate 
trading results of the group for the Decem- 
ber quarter, 1953, compare favourably with 
those of the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


’ The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend, as recommended by the board, 
was approved, — 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


NEW SUMS ASSURED AGAIN A 
RECORD 


SIR JOHN BENN’S SPEECH 


The one hundred and thirteenth annual 
general meeting of the United Kingdom 
Temperance and General Provident Institu- 
tion was held on April 14th. Sir John Benn, 
the chairman and managing director, said: 
This is the fifth successive occasion on 
which I have had the pleasure of reporting 
a further increase in our annual business. In 
1953 net mew sums assured reached the 
record figure of £7,546,877, while premium 
income amounting to £2,960,712 was also our 
largest to date. Further headway was made 
by our subsidiary, the United Kingdom Fire 
and Accident Insurance Company. 


The further increase in the rate of interest 
earned on the book value of the funds last 
year is reflected in the increase of: 3s. per 
cent in the compound bonuses we have 
declared for 1950-53, namely, 38s. per cent 
per annum on with-profit policies in the 
General Section and 40s. per cent per annum 
in the Temperance Section. These rates are 
equivalent to simple bonuses of 45s. and 47s. 
per cent per annum over the business as a 
whole. 


The full advantages of the compound re- 
versionary bonus are explained in a supple- 
ment to the report entitled “ Your Bonus.” 
Our report shows that the surplus disclosed 
by the actuarial valuation is so substantial 
that, after declaring bonuses and trans- 
ferring £475,000 to the contingencies fund, 
there is a carry forward of £673,845.. Our 
assets are again shown in-the balance sheet 
at considerably less than current market 
values. 

Bearing in mind that we have again de- 
clared increased bonuses while adding to our 
reserves, it seems clear that investment 
in risk capital is not inconsistent with the 
first responsibility of a life office—to safe- 
guard its policyholders’ money. On the 
contrary, I believe that such investments as 
part of a well-balanced portfolio are now the 
best, if not the only, means to achieve this 
objective. 

While most life assurance companies now 
engage in risk-taking investment, with advan- 
tage also to industry and the country, some 
people doubt whether we are, in fact, achiev- 
ing very much in this direction. 


Personally, I do not fear enquiry into the 
life assurance business from amy quarter, for 
although we do command considerable re- 
sources, we can justly claim that we make 
good use of them from the national stand- 
point. The impression that there are short- 
comings in our investment policy perhaps 
arises from the size of our operations. The 
figures may suggest that too much power is 
in too few hands, but the fact that eighty or 
more life offices are competing for custom 
affords ample protection against the abuses 
of monopoly. 


Looking to the future, the outlook for our 
Institution is bright. We have just secured 
a licence to extend our Head Office building 
in order to provide for the expansion of our 
business in the next few years. This Spring 
has shown a substantial improvement on the 
opening months of 1953 and I am hopeful 
that the trend will steadily continue. This 
is no mere boast or wishful thinking, but 
reflects the confidence which our mutual 
Institution enjoys among an ever growing 
public. With the continued co-operation of 
members, agents and staffs throughout the 
United Kingdom, we. shall cao our 

vantage. 


Vigorous efforts to the general 
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HANDLEY PAGE LIMITID 


SUCCESS OF THE « VICTOR” 


The annual general meeting of Han 
Page Limited was held on April 22nu 
London, Sir Frederick Handley Page, | 
(chairman and managing director), presi 


The following is an extract from the ch 
man’s review: 


During 1953 our four-jet crescent-\ 2 
bomber, the Victor, has been fully eng 
on an exhaustive test programme of fi 
high in the stratosphere and close to 
sonic barrier. In every aspect of perfo: 
ance tested so far, it has exceeded the op- 
tional requirements laid down. 


Although the Victor’s performance is <5 
outstanding, its basic design has great po: 
tialities and the promise of even better ; 
formance and greater striking power. 


Modern aircraft bring with them an 
creasing complexity and many fresh 
dynamic and structural research proble: 
Future developments are constantly unJ 
investigation. Your company is carrying 
an active research programme into 
problems and possibilities of sustained sup 
sonic flight. Research into boundary-! 
control has continued during the year ; 
directed particularly towards increasing : 
and operational economy. 


The group net profit, after provid 
£403,831 for taxation, is £243,574, an 
crease of £53,636. 


We have continued to receive encourage- 
ment in our tasks and visits from Minis’ 
and executives of all ranks in governmen 
departments and from the principal exe 
tives of organisations concerned with 1: 
affairs. 

The report and accounts were adopted 


CRUSADER INSURANCI 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Crusad- 
Insurance Company Limited was held 
London on April 15th. 


In the course of his statement to share- 
holders, the chairman, Col. Sir Gilbertson 
Smith, TD, DL, CA, said that during 195) 
record results had been achieved in all se-- 
tions of the company’s business ; the tot! 
net premium income rose from £1,098,000 
£1,220,000 and assets imcreased from 
£4,171,750 to £4,538,285. New life assu: 
ances amounted to £2,876,304 in sum 
assured. The life and annuity premiu” 
income was £553,435, an increase of £,47,9> > 
The directors declared a bonus on “w: 
profits ” whole life and endowment assuran-- 
policies for the year ending 31st Decemd«', 
1953, at the rate of 34s. per £100 assure- 
(1952: 32s.) 


Premiums in the fire branch increased }; 
35 per cent to £81,858. Direct writing of f1' 
business overseas had been extended by 
arrangements made in Belgium and Hollan: 


The sickness and accident and misce!- 
laneous premium income was 11 per cen 
higher at £527,284. 

The company’s group service departres"', 
which exists to help employers and er 
ployees in arranging staff welfare plans, h 
continued its work to such good effect that th 
company now had over 400 plans in oper 
ation, either in connection with group lif 
pensions or sickness and accident insurance 

After paying tribute to a keen and loys: 
staff, with special reference to those in tlic 
company’s “ Veterans’ Association,” the cha ¢- 
man concluded: “ With their help and that of 
their colleagues, I am confident that we shall 
continue to play a worthwhile part in this 
human and Seal business of insurance. 
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~ 1}QONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


(University of London) 


ications are invited for appointment in October, 1954, to a 
ship and @a Assistant Lectureship in Economics, Salary 
£600 x £50—£900; £900 x £50—£1,150 and £500 x £50—£600 per 
respectively with Superannuation benefits and family allow- 
In assessing the Starting salary due consideration will be 

age and experience, Candidates are invited to give in their 
on an indication of any special interests in the fleld of 


en © oe 
' 


ations, with the names of three referees, should be received 
r than May 17, 1964, by the Secretary, London School of 
} ; and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
i m further particulars may be obtained. niece 





“DON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL _ 
SCIENCE 


(University of London) 


ations are invited for appointment in October. 1954, to an 

Lectureship in Economic History with special reference 

onomic history in the ancient world. Salary scale £500 x 

f er annum, with superannuation benefits and family allow- 

‘ In assessing the starting salary due consideration will be 
E age and experience, 

itions, with the names of three referees, should be received 

- than May 12, 1954, by the Secretary, London School of 








; cs and Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2, 
f om further particulars may be cbtained. 
‘| EDINBURGH AND EAST OF SCOTLAND COLLEGE OF 


ICULTURE invite applications for the temporary post of 
ILTURAL ECONOMIST. The appointment will be for one 


lidates should hold a degree in Agriculture or Economics or 
As iral Economics, 
rience: in Agricultural Economics or a knowledge of farm 
a ‘ing would be an advantage. 
up to a maximum of £ according to experience. The post 


is superannuable, 
Forms of application for the above post may be had from the 
Secretary, 13 George Square, Edinburgh, with whom applications and 


i of testimonials should be lodged within two weeks of the 
appearance Of this advertisement. 


ot P level executive required as PLANNING MANAGER by large 

sanisation with many branches, engaged in Light Precision 
i ring. To be wholly responsible to the Works Director for 
mi nery specification, design and manufacture of jigs, tools. and 
ga and all processing and ancillary equipment for large fiow 
| duction and small quantity programmes, Responsible also 
f tory layout, capital expenditure and Work, Motion and Time 
Study Departments, Position offers adequate scope for further 
& cement, and only men who can offer proof of past experience 
f Executive level will be interviewed. Our employees have 
be ivise4 of this vacancy. The salary level has not been fixed, 
I t ll be a substantial one commensurate with the character and 
t} ity of the successful applicant, Full details of age, qualifica- 
ind positions held.—Box 520. 


LAND FIRM of manufacturing chemists, manufacturing 
oprietary medicines and a full range of cosmetics, require 
itive experienced in marketing and advertising. This is a 

ated position and is permanent and progressive, allowing 
measure of freedom and scope for creative and administrative 
Applicants should be somewhere between the ages of 30 

' years of age, and it is essential that they have already held 
’ position with @ company marketing nationally advertised 
salary would be commensurate with experience and ability. 
ations, in. strictest confidence, to Box 526, 


Kk RT MANAGER required by important Manchester engineer- 
4 ing group, already doing substantial export business. 
ants should have a sound knowledge of export business and 

ex] nce in the sale of technical products abroad. 

f cering training or degree an advantage. 
t ope is a senior one, has excellent prospects and is 
“ nsionadie, 

, 35-45, 
ineration about £2,500 per annum.—Applications, which will 
be ited in strictest confidence, should be addressed to Harold 
ead and Partners, Ltd., Management Consultants, 31 Palace 
London, 3.W.1. 


t 
\W \NTED by a light engineering company of world wide repute, 
A 
ti 
I 
i 


ae 
“ 


See seek iw 


} 


‘a number of young men between 25 and 35 years of age. 
ants must be of g general education, preferably to Univer- 
indard. They must able to show by their record of educa- 
d experience in either industry or commerce that they possess 

nal and other attributes to qualify them for training for high 
appointments.—Apply Box. 523, 


‘| Administrative Staff College desires to appoint an additional 
: ‘ember to its Directing Staff. Candidates must have substantial 
rial experience in production or development. They should be 

ss than forty years of age. The appointment may be either 
‘condment fr6m industry or in the direct service of the College. 
<, ’ ther detail cam be obtained from the Principal, Administrative 


ieee. Henley-on-Thames, to whom all applications should 
” addressed, : 


Nn 
01 


j2 “QUIRED: German-speaking young business man, accustomed to 
.. work independently and experienced in the sale and distribu- 
-, Jf trade-marked articles, for position in Great Britain, capable 
~ © velopment, Experience in confectionery or food field desired. 
: ‘ed offers in German with Curriculum Vitae, salary required 
nw 


picture to be addressed to PEZ-HAAS Inc., 75 West Street, 
‘ew York 6, NY. 


A \Y COUNTRY’S PERIODICALS supplied regularly. Business, 
' “entific, technical and general publications. You pay in sterling 
Jl publications including U.S. and Canadian. ou pay al 
's' charges only. Similar Book Service.—Write to Carrilies, 
tel ple Chambers ‘Pemple Avenue, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, or 
elcpnone CENtr 1977. 
G' RMAN Dr, of Economics (28) wishes 6 or more months’ work 
‘n trade or industry in Great Britain.—Box 529. 


fic 
lis 
Te 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC & SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above studentships, tenable for 
one year in the first instance, and renewable for a further period 
not exceeding two years, The studentships are normally of the 
value of £250 or £300 per annum, They are offered to candidates 
who have obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
other approved University.—Applications should be sent not later 
than June 1, 1954, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13. 


from whom further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, CANBERRA 


_ RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Applications are invited for appointment to a READERSHIP IN 
ECONOMIC HISTORY. = 

Salary range £A1,788—£A2,088 (gross). 

Reasonable travel and removal expenses are payable, 

The post is permanent and one -year’s study leave, with travel 
allowance, will be granted after each five years’ service. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth,-5 Gordon. Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in. Australia and 
London, is May 31, 1954. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, WELLINGTON, 
NEW ZEALAND 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER IN 
HISTORY. 

The salary will be £1,092 8s. per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,292 8s. per annum. The initial salary will be determined 
according to the qualifications and experience of the appointee. 

Approved fares to Wellington will be allowed for the appointee, his 
wife and his children. 

The successful applicant will be expected to take up his duties on 
August i, 1954, or as soon thereafter as may be agreed upon. 

urther particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
tion — be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, in New Zealand 
and London, is May 31, 1954. 


pe KUMASI COLLEGE 


CorRECTION.—The Salary Scales shown in the advertisement which 
appeared in the issue of The Economist dated March 13, 1954, should 


have read: 

“ Senior Lecturers £1,400—£1,850 p.a.”’ 
and not £1,400—£1,500, as stated. The appointments will remain 
open until May 14, 1954. 





— 





N ARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT (female) required with 
previous research experience and/or applied statistical know- 
ledge. University degree preferred. Accuracy and general intelli- 
gence essential. Confidential post as assistant to Research Director. 
Age limits ae Sey in writing, to Personnel Director, John 
Haddon & Co., Ltd., 11/12 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 
HE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF MANAGEMENT requires an 
ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR THE EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING DEPARTMENT. The appointment which involves individual 
responsibility and an ability to work with others, will be mainly 
concerned with education for management at technical college level 
Experience of industrial education and training is necessary and 
teaching experience would be an advantage. Salary according to 
qualifications, The post is pensionable. Applications, in writing, 
should be addressed to the Director, 8 Hill Street, W.1, and shoulg@ 
be marked ‘*“‘ EDT.” 
N ASSISTANT is required tn the Statistical Department at the 
London Head Office of an iron and steel manufacturing com- 
y. Enthusiasm for the use of statistics and statistical methods 
essential and one of the following qualifications is desirable :— 
1. A University Degree (with a bias to statistics). 
2. Associateship or Fellowship of the Association of Incorporated 
Statisticians. 
3. Certificate or diploma of the Royal Statistical Society. 
Applicants, who should not be more than 30 years of age, are 
invited to send full particulars of education, training and experience, 
to Box 527. 


WELL-KNOWN Industrial Company requires a Chartered 
Accountant, experienced in Management Accounting, to fill @ 
responsible vacancy on its rmanent staff. Those who have held 
itions of responsibility in industry will be considered, and a 
niversity Degree is desirable but not essential. The prospects are 
outstanding. A commencing salary up to £1,500 a year will be paid, 
but the successful applicant would be expected to reach upwards of 
£3,000 within five years, The appointment is pensionable, Applica- 
tions are invited from accountants not over years of age, giving 
full details of qualifications, posts held, etc, in confidence, to 
Box 525. 
B.C. requires Talks Producer (British) to formulate ideas for and 
e produce discussions, talks and talks features for rebroadcasting 
in North America, Sound academic background and general know- 
ledge, appreciation of style of spoken and written word, imagination, 
tact and sympathetic interest in all kinds of people are essential, 
First-hand knowledge of U.S.A. and Canada and of their people and 
affairs and experience of writing would be an advantage. 
£870 with 5 annual increments to maximum f1,175. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope and per 
reference ‘143 Ect.’’) should reach Appointments Officer, Br - 
casting House, London, W.1, within 5 days. 
h ARKET RESEARCH. Applications are invited from male 
graduates in economics for an appointment in the Market 
Research Department at the Head Office of a major oil nae 
Aged 23-26. Salary will be based on qualification and experience, 
Social Club, Lammcheon vouchers. Pension and Life Assurance 
—- Apptication, giving full details, to Box 531, quoting ref, 
MAA.79. 
HE Council of Industrial Design requires immediately a temporary 
Senicr Recruitment Officer, man or woman, for about six months. 
University education and experience of recruiting senior staff essen- 
tial. Age preferably 30-50. Part time ar ement considered. 
Sa! : men, £860-£1,200 p.a.; women, £700-£1, p.a., according to 
qualifcations and experience, Applications in writing with details of 
e, education and posts held with dates to The Establishment Officer, 
lbury House, Petty France, S.W.1. 
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In a large 
office— 
switch all 
machines 
to one job 
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In a small office— 
switch one machine 
to all jobs 


OUT WITH OFFICE .DELAYS, posting 
“peaks,” overtime—in with Sensi- 
matic control over the production of 
accounts! A small firm may need 
only one Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine to handle all 
its different routines. The large organ- 
ization, which can switch every 
Sensimatic simultaneously to one 
type of work, will certainly reduce the 
size of its machine installation. 

The Sensimatic’s endless versatility 


originates in the Sensimatic control 


unit— which directs this unique ma- 
chine through any four different post- 
ing operations in any combination. 
There’s no limit to the number of 
control units you can use on one 
machine. 

Call Burroughs about the Sensi- 
matic now. Five versions are obtain- 
able (giving as many registers, or 
combinations of registers, as you 
need), and you'll be surprised at the 


low cost. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, 


Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Sales and Service 
Offices in principal cities. 





*WHY “SENSIMATIC”? 


This is the sense-plate of ‘the Sensimatic 
which guides the machine automatically 
through every mathematical function and 
carriage-movement of any four posting 
operations. Turn the selector switch and 
you're on (say) Accounts Receivable; another 
quarter turn and the machine’s set for Stock 
Records, and so on. 


4 
FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS FIGURING CALL IN = u rroughs 
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BUILDING SOCIETIES AND 
HOUSING 
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The Bounding Giant 


Baits for Borrowers 


How Many Houses ? 


Better Houses for the Money 





The Bounding Giant 


HERE occurred among the building societies last year 
the greatest expansion they have experienced—a 
growth of around £170 million (about 113 per cent) in total 
assets. Even for a movement that has doubled in size in the 
last eight years and quadrupled in the last twenty two, such 
expansion is phenomenal. All the evidence suggests that 
the movement has not yet reached its limits even if the 
pace of further expansion may now become a shade more 
moderate. Building society people believe that for the next 
few years annual figures should continue upwards and show 
some exciting bumping races as one mammoth society 
chases another for the first, second, third or fourth place. 
Almost everything went 
right for the societies last 
year. Money poured in from 
investors at 2} per cent net 
on shares and 2 per cent net 
on deposits; it poured out 
again on mortgage loans at 43 
per cent as the private house’ 
building programme gathered 
speed. The societies need 
an equilibrium which will en- 
courage the investor without 
discouraging the borrower 
and still leave a margin of 
about 2 per cent, out of 
which to meet expenses, pay tax on share and deposit 
interest, and make up for the lower return obtained on 
such assets as have to be kept liquid. That equilibrium 
seems to have been found. Shareholders and depositors 
provided upwards of {£160 million more; mortgagors 
borrowed upwards of £300 million and after allowing for 
regular repayments the mortgage debt went up by about 
£140 million. Some of the smaller societies couldprobably 
have used more money with advantage, but the inflow 
was still impressive. 
Moreover, the investor’s money was again being used for 
its proper purpose of home building and home buying. New 
uses were rising fast and the building societies were 
tesuming, to a corresponding extent, their main job of 


Due to shareholders 
Due to depositors 
Due on mortgage 


BUILDING SOCIETY GROWTH 
(Figures for 1953 estimated) 


1951 1952 1953 
(£ million) 
vii ae 


Total assets ....6083.0..%. 


Advanced on mortgage (during 


Number of shareholders (mn.) 5 2.47 
Number of depositors (mn.)... ; 0.60 





financing the purchase of new homes. Too often in the 
years immediately after the war, the building societies’ rising 
aggregates reflected the inflow of “hot money” and the 
outflow of advances on existing properties changing hands 
at ever increasing prices. Last year’s expansion of mort- 
gages was based more on new bricks and mortar, and last 
year’s inflow of investment money was more healthy than 
in some recent years. 

Most societies have avoided the temptation of dipping too 
deeply into their holdings of liquid assets in order to lend 
more money than was coming in from shareholders and 
depositors. The analysis on page 338 of the 36 biggest 
societies in the movement 
shows that the general ten- 
dency has been to run down 
slightly the ratios of liquid 
assets to liabilities to share- 
holders and depositors and 
the ratio of reserves to total 
assets, but the trend has 
been kept in strict modera- 
tion and responsible societies 
266 have maintained liquid ratios 
in the region of 15 per cent 
or better. 

These reserve and liquidity 
ratios are of the utmost 
importance to intending investors. The investor accepts 23° 
per cent net on shares or 2 per cent net on deposits for the 
very reason that he is promised repayment at short notice. 
The society lends out the bulk of its assets on mortgages 
which will be repaid only gradually over a period of years. 
In a way the societies are always borrowing “ short ” and 
lending “long,” but provided that an adequate liquid ratio 
is maintained they can do so without risk, just as the banks 
can without risk hold in cash very much less than their 
total liability to their depositors. If the recent tendency 
for business undertakings to use the societies as a tem- 
porary home for funds which they will wish to employ 
themselves when the opportunity arises were to become 
large, the discriminating investor would require higher 


1,478 
1,186 

197 
1,263 


1,650 
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liquid ratios to match it. But most building society men 
feel that the tendency is not out of hand. -And there is 
one strong force limiting its growth ; company money does 
not enjoy the special tax arrangements that apply to small 
personal investments. On individual investments up to 
£5,000 the societies pay income tax on behalf of members’ 
interest, not at the standard rate but at a “ composite rate ” 
representing the tax liability of a sample of building society 
shareholders, taking the standard rate man with the low tax 
man and the no tax man. For the last financial year the 
composite rate was 4s. 10d. in the £ while the standard rate 
was 9s. With no change in the standard rate this year, the 
composite rate is unlikely to show much change. 


On all company money and on individual investments over 
£5,000 the societies have to pay the full standard rate of 
tax, which they can only do by paying a lower net rate to 
such investors. Since last year, moreover, surtax payers 
have been obliged to gross up building society interest in 
their returns and to gross it up at the full standard rate. 
The composite rate takes account of those investors whose 
incomes are below the level that attracts standard rate tax, 
and they do not enjoy the right to reclaim tax on their 
interest. There is no sign that either the very rich or the 
very poor are discouraged from building society investment 
by these requirements of the tax law. 


Now that the building societies have found equilibrium 
between the rates they pay on shares and deposits 
and the rate they charge on mortgage, they will be reluctant 
to alter them. They move their rates only in response 
to pronounced and prolonged changes in interest levels. 
Last autumn’s one-half per cent reduction in Bank rate 
produced no change, but it did make investment in building 
societies more attractive to investors. A further small 
change in either direction would probably again be dis- 
regarded. Changes in rates by individual societies will, 
however, occur. The Halifax, the biggest society, may 


% a ROP ae LE ee a 
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come up to the general level of 2} per cent net on shares. 
compared with its present 2} per cent. With its 19 p.. 
cent liquidity ratio it will then be a very strong competi: 
for the investor’s favours. There remains also a fringe «: 
societies (with one exception small) which pay more th: 
the general rate. They will presumably continue to do so 
The intending investor can still regard building socic: 
shares and deposits as attractive. The yield obtainab 
from a building society share paying 2} per cent net : 
£4 10s. 11d. gross, which does not compare unfavourab! 
with gilt-edged yields. Investors have seen the adva: 
tage and have poured money into the societies at a tim 
when some other forms of national saving have not be 
prospering. Undoubtedly that flow of investment also ow: 
something to the revenue probe which obliges banker 
including savings banks, to disclose interest payments : 
excess of {15 a year, but the societies have rightly donc 
nothing to encourage transfer of savings from the banks. 
It is inevitable, too, that when money is flowing free! 
into the building societies from investors of every incon 
group, the big societies should attract most of it. Ther 
are approximately 800 building societies in this country 
The large majority are small but well-managed local con 
cerns. The mere fact that the salient figures for three dozen 
of the largest are analysed in this issue does not imply tha‘ 
there are no others as good; often the family solicitor 
or local bank manager will be particularly well informed 
about local societies. 
~ The best advice that can be given is to set out the general 
principles which ought to govern building society invest- 
ment. First, a high percentage of liquid assets is vital ; 
the rigid application of that rule also automatically excludes 
all those societies (there are not many such) that have any 
appreciable bank overdraft. Secondly, it is advisable to 
study with care all those societies which bid above the 
market for money. In deciding to put his money in a build- 
ing society the investor has already made up his mind to 
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be content with a modest yield in return for freedom from 
fuctuation in capital value and the right to withdraw at 
short notice, There is no justification for compromising 
thor decision for the sake of a fraction of one per cent extra. 
It is a reasonable assumption that those societies that bid 


hichest for money are those that need it most. A third 
guide is available: the fact that a building society is a 
member of the Building Societies Association creates at least 
a presumption that it observes the ordinary standards of 


fair dealing which are deeply entrenched in the movement. 
The converse is not true ; there are good societies outside 
the 2.sociation, but the difficulty is to know them. Even 
after these precautions the investor will not know whether 
the -ociety of his choice has pursued a cautious lending 
policy on mortgages. Most of the strong ones, however, can 


aflord to do so. Having made his choice along those lines 
the investor still has to decide whether to place his money on 


Baits for 


- building societies already play a big rdéle in the 
nation’s housebuilding plans ; the Government and 
some of the local authorities would like to make it bigger 
i], for an obvious reason. Houses built by the local 
ties for letting involve a subsidy per house of 


{35 12s. per year for 60 years, of which £26 14s. a year 
comes from the Exchequer and £8 18s. a year from the 
local rates. Houses built for sale, whether by the local 
authority or a private builder, involve no public subsidy. 
If the house building programme is likely to remain at or 
near 300,000 houses a year, heavy drafts on local and public 
funds will continue unless the proportion of houses built 
by the local authorities for letting is reduced. Hence 
the growing preference in high places for houses for sale ; 
hence also the emerging untidiness of local authorities 
building houses for sale in competition with private builders. 

With their strong finances and long experience of the 
housing business, the building societies are well qualified to 


assist a Change towards a higher proportion of houses for 
sale. The consequence will probably be that building 
society figures continue to rise even if the nation’s total 


housing output does not. The chairman of the Co-operative 
Permanent society, indeed, recently estimated the potential 
market for new houses for sale to owner-occupiers at 
200,000 a year. A time of buoyant demand for house 
mortgages may also be a time for circumspection about lend- 
ing standards, All societies are aware of the problem of 


persuading an intending mortgagor that though the pro- 
perty he wishes to buy justifies the loan he is seeking, his 
family income does not. In practice, it is not the house but 
the brcadwinner’s earnings that pay off the mortgage. How 
far is it justified to stretch that traditional prudence ? 
Shortly—and possibly by the time of the annual congress 
of the Building Societies Association in London at the 


beginning of next month—there should be the announce- 
ment of a scheme of co-operation between the Treasury, the 
local authorities, and the societies to increase the proportion 
valuation of a property which can normally be 
borrowed from 80 per cent to 90 per cent. Powers making 
such an extension possible already exist under the Small 
Dwellings Acquisition Act and the Housing Acts, but they 


of the 
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deposit at 2 per cent or to bay the shares paying 24 per 
cent. His decision will depend on the purpose of his 
investment. By becoming a depositor he acquires a first 
charge on the society’s assets, and he usually gains the right 
to shghtly quicker repayment. The sacrifice of 4 per cent 
in interest might be worth while to the fairly wealthy 
investor depositing temporarily a substantial sum which he 
intends to use at short notice, either on the Stock Exchange 
or in his own business. But the ordinary small saver may 
feel that he has taken every precaution to choose a strong 
society and that the risk of anything happening to jeopardise 
its share capital is sufficiently remote. That is certainly 
true of the best societies in the movement. They cater 
well for investors who are prepared to give up ideas of 
capital gains and be content with a modest regular return 
coupled with security, Their members will not get rich 
quickly, but they may still sleep soundly. 


Borrowers 


have been comparatively little used. The present project 
is for an agreed plan within the framework of the Housing 
Acts by which these larger advances should be more freely 
given, any resulting loss being shared between the three 
partners, the Treasury, the local authority and the society. 

Present lending practice of the societies, however, 
probably approaches more closely to 90 per cent advances 
than is generally supposed. The normal practice is to lend 
up to 80 per cent of the purchase price or the surveyors’ 
valuation, whichever is lower. But that 80 per cent is often 
extended to 85 per cent for the small properties involving 
loans of under £2,000, and to 90 per cent or more for 
specially attractive propositions such as the. sale of rent- 
controlled properties to sitting tenants. And if the mort- 
gagor is willing to support his security with an appropriate 
life insurance policy, most societies would lend up to 
gO per cent. 

These figures are a good deal higher than the founding 
fathers of the movement would ever have thought proper. 
But their justification rests on the proof that the societies 
do their business with a remarkably small loss ratio. 
In 19§2, out of total mortgages on 1,675,385 properties 
amounting to {£1,263 million, only {2,129,000 (0.17 per 
cent) were over 12 months in arrear and only £827,000 
(0.065 per cent) were properties actually in the possession of 
the mortgagee. The final loss on mortgages realised was 
only £609,000 (0.048 per cent of the mortgage debt). It 
seems to be recognised that the loss ratio may be higher 
when the initial personal stake of the borrower is reduced. 
The Government and the local authorities naturally hope 
that the saving in housing subsidy will outweigh their share 
of the loss. Their best hope of being right about that would 
be to leave the societies to select the borrowers. 

Moves to reduce the initial down payment on houses for 
sale may not be the only fillip which the building societies 
are encouraged to give to the housebuilding programme. The 
chairman of the Abbey National society in his recent speech 
disclosed “ the germ of an idea ” for the co-operation of the 
societies in the building of houses to let. Sir Harold 
Bellman did not particularise, but it seems that he was 
thinking in terms of a three- or perhaps four-cornered 
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arrangement whereby an estate would be developed by a 
housing association possibly in association with a builder, 
the building society standing behind the association. This 

.. would not mean a return to the builders’ pool system of the 
years between the wars, but it has some family resemblance 
to it. 

All these are methods of sales pressure, of letting the 
owner-occupier occupy on easy terms. All carry some 
measure of risk, to the building society movement and also 
to the public. From the building society point of view they 
are pump-priming devices, coming into action when the 
pump is working well and the societies are enjoying a rapid 
and on the whole healthy expansion. They can lend on 
mortgage all the money they can get in in the form of share 
and deposit investments from the saving public. If they 
seek more investment money, they may have to look to less 
steady sources for it. Indeed, the time must come (unless 
house building continues to boom and prices again rise fast) 
when a large corpus of mortgage money will be flowing back 
to the societies; then they will have to use their wits if they 
are to avoid slowing down in their activities. 

From the public point of view, it may seem rather odd 
that when finance for all other forms of hire purchase 1s 
considered potentially inflationary and is kept under official 
control, the hire purchase of houses is being actively 
extended by the Government. Yet the Government is in 
the business up to the hilt. It offers to advance Treasury 
money at a rate which undercuts the societies. Four and 
a quarter per cent is the charge for a local authority mort- 
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gage of over 1§ years duration ; four per cent is the rate 
which the Treasury charges the local authorities for the 
money from the Local Loans Fund ; and the cheapest new 
mortgage from a building society is 44 per cent. It seeing 
extraordinary that these facilities have not been used to an 
extent which caused the societies serious worry. 

It is equally extraordinary that the opportunity to live in 
council houses at heavily subsidised rents has had hardly 
any effect on the urge to become an owner-occupier paying 
the full price. The government-local authority-building 
society joint plan is likely to meet with some success because 
of that owner-occupier instinct. In the long run it may even 
promote the habit of saving, for the owner-occupier respon- 
sible for regular mortgage repayments will perforce become 
a saver. In the shorter run these schemes for saving housing 
subsidies by inducing people to buy seem at best a poor 
substitute for a rent system that would not automatically 
confer a subsidy on council house tenants whether they need 
it or not and that would encourage some private building 
of houses to let. 

The trend is again towards freedom in building and the 
speculative builder is regaining a little of his prewar 
position. The familiar advantages and the familiar costs 
are returning. A fairly high rate of output, competitive 
prices and easy purchase terms are the advantages. A high 
density per acre and savings on quality and appearance are 
the dangers. The Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment seems prepared to accept them. The experience of 
local authorities has recently been that when they reject 





36 LEADING BUILDING SOCIETIES 








| st | Liquid 
| S | Share- ‘ Assets to'| Reserves 
Total ony oo Due oe | kt Liebe | to 
Assets | Shareholders | Depositors | a ee | Mortg [oo Snare oe 
as 000. oe em a Mortgages | Depositors | “OU'8ases holders and| Assets 
Society f £000. £000. | £000. | 000’s. | | Depositors | per cent. 
} | | per cent, 
| | | 
| 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 , 1952 | 1953 | 1952) 1953, 1952 | 1953 | 1952) 1953, 1952, 1955 

SS ET ee | 194,703] 214,318 145,345 163,337 38,463) 39,206 156,928 174,972) 470 | 481 | 36,884) 38,393, 20-3| 19-1| 5-2) 5:1 

Abbey National ............ 153,974 181,184 127,668 151,156 17,192) 20,051 133,417 156,400 465 | 493 | 30,040, 38,362 13-4) 13-7) 4-7) 43 
Co-op. Permanent ........+. 74,746 86,674 56,891, 70,290 13,937, 12,176 61,579 73,383/177 | 197 | 11,443) 19,330 17-6 14-9) 4-3] 3-9 
Woolwich Equitable ........ 76,580) 85,954: 63,189 72,040 9,124 9,229 63,887 71,948 161 | 178 | 13,101) 15,727 16-:7| 16:5; 49) 48 
Leeds Permanent ........... 66,741) 74,650) 55,018 62,690 6,968 6,729 55,354 61,964 114 | 117 | 12,982 13,854 17-9; 17-9) 60) 5-9 
Prowl oi wis nieces on awate | 49,154, 53,124 35,863, 39.736 9,336 9,123 41,261 44,091) 67 | 70 | 8,942) 8,381, 16-7) 17-8) 68 67 
NOS Ss os on oO acu Sh | 34,386 37,554 25,977, 29,012 6,495 6,460 29,547 32,239 73 | 75 | 5,911) 6,789 14-3,14-4| 45, 4-4 
AGG ooo icoe sas nunceees | 29,975 34,776 27,223, 31,563 1,680; 1,969 25,811 29,741) 32 | 34 | 6,355) 7,333, 122,130; 2-2) 2:3 
Leicester Permanent .,...... | 28,437, 31,285, 22,434 25.006 3,144 3,281) 24,788 27,301) 52 | 53 | 4,189 6,420 13-6/13-3) 84) 81 

femperance Permanent ..... 29,207 30,438) 24,569 25,751 2,674 2,580 26,104 26,189 29 | 30 | 5,605) 3,476 10-8, 14-4) 5-6 57 
Leek & Moorlands .......... | 23,201 25,724, 19,760 21,999 2,287 2,489, 19,830 21,599} 32 | 34 | 3,105, 4,788 14-8/16-4) 44, 41 
Bradford Equitable ......... | 23,798, 25,632, 18,650 20,498 3,835) 3,697 20,719 22,313 34 | 36 | 3,827) 4,511 13-0 13-0) 4:3, 44 
Hadderslield 6 0. i 000e0 ssa | 20,819, 23,101 15,898 18,164 3,341 3,291) 16,952 18,703} 36 | 37 | 3,775, 3,830, 19-1/19-6| 5-9/ 5-6 
Westbourne Park......4.... | 20,603; 22,330, 17,548 18,877 1,313, 1,595 17,952 19,537 30 | 30 | 2,977; 3,578 14-0/ 13-6) ‘7-3, 71 
Cheltenham & Gloucester.... | 19,542) 21,824, 14,793 16,835 3,257) 3,407) 16,823, 18,816 51 | 53 | 4,166 4,299. 14-6| 14:3) 7:2| 6-7 
Scottish Amicable ..... ica | 19,289 20,783 14,422) 15,450 3,845) 4,209 14,987) 15,685) 39 | 41 | 2,504 2,662 20-8 23-2; 43. 44 
Northampton Town & County | 18,636 20,756, 14,530 16,372 2,945 3,125 15,709 17,304. 46 | 47 | 3,360 3,831 16-5 17-3| 5-2) 5-0 
Bingley ones os wer tewash sys | 18,196 19,806 14,617 16,063 2,512, 2,567 15,838 17,118 24 | 25 | 3,073 3,926 136,143) 47) 48 
Bradford Permanent ........ | 16,449) 17,732) 12,020 12,989 3,579 3,781 14,187, 14,774 19 | 21 | 2,037, 2,257 13-7 16-9) 4-2) 44 
Hastings & Thanet ......... | 15,346, 16,406 12,454 13,344 1,836 1,952 13,462, 14,153 29 | 30 | 2,436 2,472 125/140) 55 55 
Borough. ....... hak eset 11,953 13,233, 9,669' 10,658 1,609 - 1,826; 10,331 11,088 29 | 29 | 1,978 2,115 13-6 165) 45, 46 
Coventry Perm. Economie ... | 11,426 13,121) 9,919 11,341 671 868, 9,119 10,697) 23 | 24 | 1,593 2,819 21-5 196) 6-2 59 
Leicester Temperance ....... 11,548 12,629, 9,920 11,047 825 916 10,402 11,225 15 17 2,352; 2,214 85/115) 44) 44 
Shiptes igen: ciakdeys agaes 11,714 12,294 9,034 9,716 1,938 1,786 10,568 10,704 13 | 14 |. 1,998 1,827 101,135) 50) 52 
Leeds & Holbeck ..........+ | 10,858, 11,674 8,914 9,596 1,306}. 1,360, 9,220 9,912) 25 | 25 | 2,171) 2,185 15-0| 15-2) 4-7) 49 
Rock Permanent .....,+.... | 9,566 10,811, 8,990, 10,133 91 136 7,872 8,916 17 18 | 1,664 2,052/17-5,17-3) 43, 42 
Derbyshire......+..ssesee+ | 9,284 10,543 8,004 9,225 678 672 7,462) 8,325 22 | 22 | 1,704 1,962) 20-7/ 22-2) 55) 52 
Norwich ...++++s+esrereeen | 9,051 9,725; 6,708 7,223, 1,843 1,978 8145 8157) 9 | 9 | 1,412 1,010 10-2/ 16-9) 4:4) 45 
Portman... ++eeeeeeeerees | 8,665 9,657, 6,101 6,503 1,805 2,326 7,808 8,255) 13 | 13 | 1,456 1,507, 98/149; 62, 59 
Dunfermline .........+.+.+ 7,815, 8,677, 6,445 = 7,281 1,124 1,128, 6,580, 7,038 13 | 13. } 1,244 1,304.15-8/ 19-0) 2-1) 2-1 
Planet... os 202+ ssesineceens 7,240, 8,393, 5,885, 7,020 898, = 877, 6,306 «7,147 8 | 9 | 1,007) 1,588.13-4/ 15-4) 5-2 47 
Northern Counties .......... | 7,473, 8,270! 6,893, 7,657 178 173, 6,493) 7,054 12 | 12 | 1,218 1,396 13-7| 15-4) 43) 42 
Bristol & West «.....-++.++. 6,745 8,174 5,326 6,382,881) 1,224 5,572 6,610, 13 | 14 | 1,578 2,002 17-2) 18-9) 7-0) 6-0 
Church of England... ....... 7,525; 8,023 5,990 6,452 1,067 1,064 6514 6,887) 12 | 12 | 1,246, 1,148 13-0, 13-8; 53) 53 
Birmingham Incorporated ... 6,895 7,535 ° 5,814 6,400 Nil! Nil) 5,338 5,995) 8 3 1,175 1,491 26°5 | 23-8 | 14:1) 13-5 
Eastbourne Mutual ........ 5,808, 6,280, 4,800, 5,175 683, 759 5,187 5.682. 6 |. 7 | ‘717 1,105-11-0| 9-8! 4:3) 43 
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All years end on December 31 except: Leeds Permanent and Woolwi z 
Scottish Amicable, January 15, 1953 and 1954 ; aS 
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quitable, September 30; Church of England, November 30; 


; and Halifax, January 31, 1953 and 1954. 
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What is the 
HALIFAX? 


The Halifax is the popular name for a 
popular Building Society with headquarters 
in Halifax, Yorkshire. 


The Halifax is a mutual Society which for 
a hundred years has encouraged thrift by 
providing facilities for savers and investors 
on the one hand and for home buyers on 
the other hand. 


The Halifax affords for investors the double 
satisfaction of a good rate of interest with 
income tax paid by the Society and of 
indirectly helping to provide loans for 
homes. 


The Halifax provides a speedy and efficient 
service for home buyers who month by 
month reduce their indebtedness to the 
Society and approach complete 
independence in homes of their own. 


The Halifax has assets of £214,000,000— 
real evidence of public confidence—480,000 
investment accounts and 270,000 mortgage 
accounts. 


The Halifax is a national organisation which 
operates through 111 branches and 650 
agencies—every one of which can be relied 


upon to provide personal and helpful 
service. 


the World’s Largest 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


Home Ownership and Investment 
booklets are available at any of the 
Society’s branches and agencies. 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX ~ LONDON 5! STRAND W.C.2. 


BRANCHES & AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 
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“Tell me, please — 
where should I invest 


this money?” 
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Professional men are no strangers to questions 
such as this. So many people who quite suddenly 
come into possession of substantial sums are at a 
loss to know how to invest them. 

A little probing reveals the essentials they seck— 
safety for capital, accessibility without trouble in 
case of need, a reasonable and regular rate of interest. 
Where can you find these needs better served than 
by investment with a Building Society ? There is 
the added advantage that income tax is paid by 
the Society. 


We shall be glad to send you full details. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
NEW OXFORD HOUSE - LONDON ~- W.C.14 
TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 2302 


city orrice: 163, MOORGATE, E.C.2 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 3556 


ASSETS £86,000,000 - RESERVES OVER £3,000,000 
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The current rate of interest on share total holding of £5,000 are accepted for 


a - accounts 2%, with income tax paid by further particulars apply fora copy of - 
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the Society in each case. Sums up toa the Society’s Investment Booklet. 


c i" r accounts is 24% , and on ordinary deposit investment in Abbey National, For 
: a 


Total Assets £181,183,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.w.l 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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rlan on grounds of appearance alone, the Minister usually 
rules them. It is neither the achievement nor the fault 

‘he building societies that they find themselves cast for a 
réle in the new policy.. But if they play the 
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rile wisely and with restraint their experience and expert 
knowledge can ensure that the expanses of rustic flettons 


that seem to be England’s destiny will be backed by sound 
finance and occupied by solvent householders. 


How Many Houses ? 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


, venience and social ill-effects of having too few are 


gi vously familiar ; but a country whose limited savings 
are much needed for industrial and overseas investment 

ot afford to build too many. The “right” number 
depends on rent and subsidy policy, on the size and distri- 
bution of incomes, on the trends of population, and on 
changing habits of living. The guesses presented below may 


| J OW many houses does this country want ? The incon- 


help to set some limits in answer to the first question. 

A convenient starting-point is the census night of 1951. 
There were then. 13.3 million occupied dwellings in Great 
Britain. These include some which, although split up in a 


satisfactory way imto flats, are regarded as single dwellings 
because the flats have no separate access to a street or public 
taircase.. There will also have been some houses tem- 
porarily vacant on the census night. In round figures, 134 
million is a good estimate of the stock of houses (including 
flats) in 1951. The census distinguishes 144 million private 
households, but many of these include what is termed, in 
the elegant official language, a “ fissionable element ”— 
that is, the nucleus of another potential household, com- 
monly a married son or daughter living in the parental 
home. There are also bachelors. and spinsters who would 
marry if they could find a house; there are old people 
who would prefer to keep a place of their own ; there are 
people living in lodgings or in hotels during the delays of 
house-hunting. The potential extra demand from all these 


classes can be estimated as 900,000 houses at 1951 prices 
and rents. . 


wr 


There were thus nearly 154 million households and 
potential households in 1951, and only 133 million houses 
to hold them. About half of this deficiency was overcome 
by a doubling-up of households—that is, where two families 
share a house but do not eat at the same table. The rest 
was overcome by an amalgamation of households, with 
everyone eating together. Half the doubling-up is in Greater 
London, where it is the joint result of large houses and high 
rents. In an area of small and overcrowded dwellings, like 
Scotland, doubling-up is much less frequent, no doubt 
because it is usually physically impossible to fit two families 
into the same house. Amalgamation of households is much 
more evenly spread ; but it is low in both London and 
Scorland, and high in the Midlands; Merseyside and Wales. 
In estimating the deficiency of houses it must not be 
supposed that either doubling-up or amalgamation of 
households will disappear completely. Each may encourage 
a sensible and economic use of property too large for 
present-day households. Let it be assumed, for the pur- 
pose of this argument, that both doubling-up and amalga- 
Mation are reduced until each affects 2 per cent of the 
number of dwellings ; for comparison, doubling-up affected 
19 per cent of dwellings in Greater London in 1951, but 
only 13 per cent in Leeds and district ; while amalgamation 


—_ 


affected about 6 per cent of dwellings in London and Scot- 
land, and 10 per cent in Wales. 

Given this assumption, some 1} million more dwellings 
were already wanted in 1951. By 1970 there will be about 
IO per cent more men who are or have been married. Since 
much the most frequent kind of household is one with a 
married or widowed head, it looks as though provision will 
have to be made for 10 per cent more households—and that 
would call for another 14 million dwellings. The increases 
will be mainly at ages above 50, but it would be rash to 
assume that many of the coming generation of grandparents 
will be able to live with their children. 

Thus a reasonable social requirement emerges that there 
should be, in 1970, at least 3 million more houses than there 
were in 1951 ; “ at least” is reasonable because the number 
of unoccupied houses is now inconveniently low for people 
to move with fair freedom from one part of the country to 
another. But how many houses will naturally pass out of 
use—through conversion to another purpose or final decay ? 
And how many more will be replaced in the course of slum 
clearance ? There appears to be no solid evidence for the 
suggestion that 200,000 houses a year are falling out of 
use ; it must be a gross exaggeration for otherwise the 
housing situation would not have improved as much as 
it has done. According to the White Paper, “ Houses: 
The Next Step,”* published last November, there are 
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HOUSING NEEDS UP TO 1970 








Irredeemably decayed in 1951 (say) ...... 500,000 
For replacement, at 150,000 a year for 20 
YOMS . i vccacntcddeschsvusousdectoses 3,000,000 
Requiring replacement by 1970.... 3,500,000 
Newer houses lost by conversion to shops, 
offices, etc., or demolished for roads or 
other building (say) .......csccsecsees 250,000 
Dwellings for new families .........s0+. 3,000,000 
6,750,000 
Built 1951-5... ccecccccscccccosccecces 750,000 
6,000,000 
Required annual rate of building, 1954-70, 
Great Britai . oo ice sci seecsccccece 350,000 





140,000 houses still standing which were scheduled for 
demolition before the war, and the total number of irre- 
deemably unfit houses “certainly runs into hundreds of 
thousands.” This gives a starting point—the backlog of 
slum clearance which must be tackled as soon as possible, 
How many more houses become ripe for replacement each 
year? There is no reason why a house should not be 
habitable even at five hundred years old, but those houses 
that it is tolerable to preserve beyond a century must be very 
few. In particular, 2} million of the houses let by private 
landlords are over a hundred years old, and 4 million are 
over seventy-five years old ; these are predominantly the 
Gidiasiaslstale-aensacylaceehtestoaeeinteanineiteisinenaicarienomaticcitasiieangamtinmnass al 
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dull rows of r9th century industrial housing. The stock of 
housing, therefore, is already somewhat overweighted by 
age, and to right this it is necessary to replace more than 
1 per cent of the stock of houses each year. In fact, it is 
desirable to replace at least 3 or 33 million of the 4 million 
rented “over 75s ” by 1970 ; for by that time the youngest 
of them will be over 90. 

But these fanciful figures of demand must not be spun out 
without reference to the price. Let it be supposed that by 
1970 real income per family is substantially higher—perhaps 
by 20 per cent—and that rent controls and subsidies have 
been much fyrther reduced. How would these changes 
affect the demand for housing? Few people need or 
want two houses, and prices and incomes affect mainly 
the relative demand for the different qualities of house. 
The stock of houses required will be affected only to the 
extent that high rents and low incomes may encourage 
sharing, or low rents and high incomes may make it less 
necessary. But if there is a strong demand for new houses, 
while old and inconvenient: houses fail to command a rent 
which covers their repair costs, the rate of replacement 
will rise ; and if new houses stand empty because they 
are considered unreasonably expensive, and the maintenance 
and improvement of old houses is more attractive, the rate 
of replacement will fall. Which way will the balance tip ? 

If the question is put in terms of building houses to let 
to working-class families—especially the poorer families, 
who are most likely to be found in the houses that require 
replacement—there is little doubt that a high rate of con- 
struction would depend on a continued subsidy. This 
would be so even if rent control of private property were 
removed, and even if real incomes were to rise substantially 
—simply because the full unsubsidised rent of new property 
would be considered an unreasonably large proportion of 
normal family incomes, especially of large families with 
several children. The unsubsidised rent, including rates, 
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of a new three-bedroomed council house is now of the orde; 
of 40s. to 45s. a week ; even if the net advantages of liy ng 
in a new house (rather than one fifty years old) are put as 
high as 20s. a week, the landlord of the older property would 
have no difficulty in letting and even improving it. 

It follows that a boom in building small houses for rent 
can only be at the expense of the taxpayer. The experience 
of the thirties in England, however, recalls another kind 
of boom—the building of unsubsidised houses for sale to 
the middle classes, who moved outwards into their rows 
of suburban villas and freed older houses for poorer families. 
The prospects of a repetition of that experience must be 
affected by the great deterioration in middle-class real 
incomes, after tax, since the thirties. A really substantial 
boom in building houses for sale would depend on the 
availability of building society or other finance, on easy 
terms, to the better-paid industrial workers, coupled with 
state assistance in meeting the “down payment.” The 
experience of Northern Ireland shows that the movement 
could also be helped on its way, at relatively low cost, by 
offering capital subsidies for the building of small houses 
for sale. The movement of families to these houses would 
hasten the decay of the centres of the cities, but do nothing 
to replace them. 

It is thus a fair guess that a “free market” would not 
give an average of 350,000 new houses a year—in other 
words, judgment of what might be socially desirable runs 
far ahead of individual willingness to pay for it. Such a 
rate could be achieved, at great expense, by continued 
subsidies to local authority house-building—which could be 
directed to the orderly replanning of cities. It could perhaps 
be achieved, at much lower expense, by fostering the build- 
ing of houses for sale—but this would not of itself solve the 
problem of decay, nor would it directly assist the worst- 
housed families. Common sense suggests that the best of 
both policies will still be needed. 


Better Houses for the Money 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


OR several years, efforts have been made to reduce the 
cost of new houses. The results have not been spec- 
tacular ; they have indeed barely kept pace with the increase 
in building costs. For about a year costs have been stable, 
but it seems unlikely that they can be held at their present 
level for much longer. Must the country, then, at the 
outset of a drive to encourage home ownership, face a 
further rise in the cost of new dwellings ? Or is there 
hope from further attempts to lower costs or to get better 
value for the same amount of money ? 

The first attack on housing costs was made some three 
years ago by reducing floor areas. The present Govern- 
ment took over the plans for “ The People’s House ” pre- 
pared under the previous administration, which aimed at 
saving about 150 sq ft on the average three-bedroomed local 
authority house. It is difficult to find out what has since 
happened, but the average house of this type probably still 
contains something over 900 sq ft. Certainly, British houses 


are larger than comparable units on the Continent, or in 
America. 





Smaller houses, however, involve a different pattern of 
living, and this is not easily changed. It is generally held 
here that without such a change in ways of living no signifi- 
cant further economies are to be obtained by squeezing 
the floor area of houses or flats. Whether the programme 
contains too many houses with three or more bedrooms is 
more arguable. Figures for the first three quarters of 1953 
show that about 56 per cent of all new dwellings approved 
for local authorities and new towns had three or more bed- 
rooms. This is a higher proportion than in 1951 or 1952. 
It suggests that the types of dwellings now being built may 
not suit the future needs of the population. 

The second approach to economy has been through a 
rationalisation of the byelaws. Significant savings have been 
made by removing out-of-date and unduly restrictive rules. 
But much more remains to be done, and appreciable further 
economies could be obtained by allowing designers more 
freedom within a general framework of minimum standards. 
The byelaws of many local authorities are still basically 
negative ; they betray at many points their origin in a desire 
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to prevent speculative builders building badly by traditional 
methods. The effect is not only to stop bad traditional 
practice, but also very often to inhibit or forbid sound non- 
traditional practice. 

Such a case is the byelaw in force in one of the biggest 
housing authority’s areas requiring that no wall should 
be less than 84 inches thick; its effect is to reduce or 
eliminate the savings to be obtained from cross-wall con- 
struction, since it makes no distinction between load-bearing 
and non-load-bearing walls. Clearly, the byelaws should 
lay down in principle the performance required of all walls 
in terms of resistance to weather, fire and heat-loss, while 
the structural properties of load-bearing walls should be 
taken care of by the standard codes of practice. Many 
byelaws contain other unnecessary and extravagant require- 
ments based, very often, on outmoded ideas of the per- 
formance of buildings. Though it is several years. since the 
Girdwood Committee’s recommendation that ceiling heights 
of 7 ft 6 in should be accepted, there are still byelaws 
requiring room heights of at least 8 ft. Such rules, if 
redrafted positively and in terms of principle, would still 
give adequate protection to tenant or purchaser, while set- 
ting the designer free to seek better value for money. 


The approach to economy in housing should involve study 
of housing layout as a whole, for substantial savings could 
well be obtained from the introduction of new ideas and 
the closer co-ordination of the different interests involved 
in the development of an estate. It may be that the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government could help in this by 
linking their approval of expenditure on roads and services 
more closely with the approval of expenditure on the houses 
themselves. At present, these two approvals are given 
separately, and there is insufficient incentive for the local 
authority to reduce its cost on roads and sewers. This, 
of course, affects private developers as well. Most authori- 
ties’ byelaws still require a minimum distance of 70 ft 
between frontages. This rule, which will soon be a hundred 
years old, appears to be largely based on the idea of a 
24-ft carriageway with footpaths on each side—a type of 
road layout unnecessarily expensive in capital and in main- 
tenance costs, aesthetically depressing and often dangerous. 


Why should not road widths on housing estates be 
thought of, not in terms of arbitrary measurements, but in 
terms of the volume and speed of the traffic they will have 
to carry? If roads were laid out in short lengths with 
fairly sharp corners, widths could be reduced—in some 
cases—to 16 ft. Since fast traffic along such roads would 
be impossible, footpaths on both sides would be unneces- 
sary, and storm water drains, if required at all, could be 
kept to one side of the road. Aesthetically, as well as 
economically, there is a good deal to be said for thinking 
of service roads on housing estates more on the lines of 
the country lane than of the arterial road. 


Two further avenues to better value in housing have, 
as yet, hardly been explored—improved organisation on the 
site and cheaper prefabricated components. The Building 
Research Station has shown that the average number of 
man-hours expended per house is in the region of 2,500, 
but the range is from 1,500 to 4,500 man-hours. Site 
and weather conditions will naturally account for some part 
of this disparity, but much of it is due to factors that 
ought to be under the control of the building owner and 
the contractor. Better preparation by the architect and the 
contractor before work starts on the site, and better manage- 
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ment on the site by the contractor, can speed up 
struction and reduce total cost. 

Building workers have less machine power to assist them 
than workers in other industries. Additional machine: y on 
the site is beginning to be seen, and if site manag: nent 
and pre-planning can be improved it will no doub: help 
to reduce costs. There is also good reason to expec: that 
a determined effort could improve and cheapen fac: rry- 
made components of various kinds. Although many ©: the 
prefabricated structural systems which were introduced 
immediately after the war have proved uneconomic, ‘: js 
significant that four or five non-traditional systems of con- 
struction for houses are still holding their own agains: brick 
building in the market. Another wide field for improve- 
ment is in factory-made components to be incorporated 
in either traditional or non-traditional contracts. It is sur- 
prising that the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
and some of the big housing organisations have failed to 
exploit their “ countervailing power” as large customers 
of industry. Why should certain factory-made building 
components be more costly than precisely comparable 
articles made, say, in Denmark ? . A prefabricated concrete 
staircase can be made for about £14 in Denmark with an 
excellent terrazzo finish, The same article, but with an 
inferior finish, costs about {10 more in this country. 
Similarly, metal windows are made in Denmark below the 
prices charged for similar components in this country. In 
school building, non-traditional systems of construction and 
various other fittings and components have been developed 
which are at least competitive with traditional products. 
Would not a similar effort in housing pay for itself ? 

These are some of the ways in which better value for 
money might still be obtained in the building of houses. 
But generalised recommendations cut little ice ; contro! is 
dispersed and while there has been plenty of good advice 
and some intelligent experiment, the lever has not been 
powerful enough to shift the mass. Nor is salvation yet 
being provided in the field of private enterprise. One 
important source of finance for private house building insists 
that all the houses for which it lends money shall have 
hipped roofs, bay windows and no clinker blocks (providing 
better thermal insulation than bricks) for internal wall 
linings. Such a concern could do with more up-to-date 
technical advice. The Ministry of Housing’s experiments 
have so far concentrated on particular facets of the problem 
and their methods of administrative control over housing 
costs are not calculated to give designers adequate incen- 
tives to genuine economy. 

What seems to be needed is a concerted attack on ‘he 
whole collection of problems by the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government, in association with one or two of 
the more important housing organisations—and why should 
private firms be excluded ? The attack should start with 
a complete overhaul of the byelaws and other rules and 
regulations governing both the construction of the individual 
houses, and the layout of the whole development. Tc 
experiments should also involve collaboration with nom- 
nated contractors from the beginning of the design stazc, 
costs and labour deployment being analysed throughout t¢ 
whole sequence of the operations. Selected manufacturc's 
of components should also be brought in at the earliest stage 
in a determined and .continuous effort to reduce cos‘, 
improve quality, and provide the site craftsmen indirectly 
with a higher ratio of machine power. Such a campaig® 
might well result in better houses for the money. 
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The new Mk. lil Camera 
with 42" or 5" 
image orthicon 










The use of the new Marconi camera BD 687 

with 43” or 3” image orthicon tube and the 

| employment of better circuit techniques in 
the camera channels have reduced to a 
negligible degree such faults as black halos, 
edge effects and electronic ghosts; whilst 
resolution, grey scale and signal-to-noise 
ratios are greatly improved. Ingenious design 
has led to simplicity of control and provided 
for fully remotely controlled applications. 


Besides the camera the channels BD 808/809 
comprise a Camera Control and Preview 
Monitor, Regulated Power Supply Unit 
and Focus Supply Unit. 


MARCONI 


Complete Broadcasting 
and Television Systems 
Marconi equipment has been installed in every one of the 


BBC Television transmitter stations and in the USA, 
South America, Canada, Italy and Thailand. 















MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. LTD., CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
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Aircraft Equipment 

Booster Pumps 

Capacitors + Ceramics 

Dust Cores 

Electrical Actuators 

F.H.P. Motors + Fuel Pumps 

Gas Turbine Accessories 
Hydraulic Pumps 

LF. Transformers 

Jigs, Fixtures & Gauges 
Kilowatt-hour Meters 
Loudspeakers 

Mobile V.H.F. Equipment 
Nyquist Diagram Plotters 
Output Transformers 

Plugs. & Sockets - Press Tool Sets 
Quality Reproducers 

Radio Equipment & Components 
Switches and Contactors 
Television Equipment & Components 
U.H.F. Radio Equipment 
Volume Controls 

Wiring Systems 

X-band Test-gear 

Yokes for Television 





Zonal Communications Equipment 





So diverse are the interests of Plessey in 


so many projects 


depend on 


the Aircraft, Radio, Television, Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering industries, 
that it is difficult to instance any large 
project in these fields which does not at 
some vital stage depend upon the Company. 
The service offered to top managements 
in industry or Government service is 
unique. Expressed briefly, it is the 
development of an idea through to 
prototype stage and on to production— 
cheaply, efficiently and in time to meet 
a market. 


The Plessey Company Limited If you have a new product in rough 


Ilford - Essex outline that is ripe for specialist 


; electronics « radio and television + mechanics development you cannot do better than 


hydraulics + aircraft equipment talk it over with Plessey. 
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You don’t have to choose between 
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THE ‘CONQUEST’ SALOON. 75 b.h.p. Cruises at 70 m.p.h. Accelera- 
tion 0-30 in 5 secs., 0-60 in 20.4 secs. through the gears and 10-30 in 9.7 
secs. in top (Autocar & Motor road test reports). Petrol from 26.5 m.p.g. 
at 30 to 21 m.p.g. at 60. Price £1066 plus £445.5.10 purchase tax. 
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%* PERFORMANCE 
COMFORT 

GOOD LOOKS 
ECONOMY 

EASY HANDLING 
EASY GARAGING 
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...you Il find them all in a 
Daimler CONQUEST 


HE NEW range of CONQUEST cars offers the finest 

combination of motoring qualities on the market today. In 
designing the CONQUEST range Daimler determined to em- 
body in one type of car al] those fundamental qualities which would 
satisfy a high percentage of motorists having individual needs and 
widely differing tastes, 
Test this out for yourself. Go to your Daimler Dealer today, 
try the Daimler CONQUEST for speed, acceleration, cornering, 
smoothness, easy handling in traffic or parking and then assess 
whether you have had to forgo, inany degree whatsoever, thecom- 
fort, spaciousness and silence for which the Daimler has always 
been!specially noted. Add to this, really good luggage accommo- 
dation and an over-all size convenient for garaging, and you will 
appreciate that the CONQUEST in a rather special and indivi- 
dual way meets the points you would specially consider when 
buying a new car. 


Low maintenance costs 


[t will be some time after purchase that you will also realise that 
your car has hidden qualities not apparent on first inspection and 
sometimes overlooked in new car buying. Your CONQUEST will 
probably surprise you in the savings it will bring in low main- 
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THE ‘ CONQUEST’ COUPE. 100 b.h.p. Over 90 m.p.h. and vivitl acceler- 
ation. Power-operated drophead, adjustable to three positions at the touch 


of a button, and without leaving your seat. Price £1225 plus £511.10.10 
purchase tax. 


‘OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE’ 





THE ‘CONQUEST CENTURY’. 100 b.h.p. Over 90 m.p.h. Quicker accel- 
eration. }” wider brakes to cope with extra speed. Many extras including 
telescopic adjustable steering, greater leg room in rear, 2 suitcases to fit 
large luggage boot. Price £1172 plus £489.9.2 purchase tax. 





tenance costs and time ‘off the road’. Automatic chassis lubri- 
cation plus pre-selector fluid transmission—(exclusive Daimler 
production car feature)—will take care of that unobtrusively, 
month in—month out, without thought or worry on your part. 
The Daimler CONQUEST offers you a wonderful combination 
of motoring qualities—it is a truly ‘modern’ car yet embodies 
all the dignity and prestige of the Daimler tradition. Your 
Daimler Dealer is waiting to give you every facility to test these 
claims for yourself. 

An illustrated brochure on whichever of these models interests 
you will be sent to you on request to Bureau G 58 , The Daimler Co., 
Ltd., Coventry, together with the address of your nearest Dealer. 


THE ‘CONQUEST’ ROADSTER. For speed with elegance and comfort. 
100 b.h.p. 100 m.p.h. Special high compression cylinder head. Extra wide 
brakes cooled by air vents in body front and rear. Superb lines, luxurious 
fittings and spacious accommodation, Price £1180 plus £492.15.10 p.t. 
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NORFOLK HOUSE 
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Aluminium Containers 
i for cooked foods 4 


Fabricated by GRUNDY : 
(TEDDINGTON) LTD 
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The efficient and hygienic dis- 
tribution of hot meals from central 
kitchens to distant dining halls 
demands the use of special containers, 
The qualities of aluminium make it 
the ideal metal for construction of 
these units. 

The ductility of aluminium 
simplifies the fabrication of the 
double-skinned cork-insulated 
welded containers, which are easily 
portable because of their light weight. 
Aluminium is immune from many forms of 
chemical action, so that absolute cleanliness 


from oven to plate is assured. Full flavour 

is retained en route since aluminium helps 

to keep the contents at an even tem- 
perature. The internal aluminium 
trays, being bright and clean in 
appearance, may be used as serving 
dishes. 

Over 400,000 containers have 
been supplied by Grundy (Tedding- 
ton) Ltd. for school meals, and 
manufacture on this scale is only 
possible by tooling-up for semi-line 

production. Aluminium alloys supplied by 
The British Aluminium Co, Ltd. are used. 


The British Aluminium 
Company Limited @ 


ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SW: 
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olivetti 


leading manufacturers 
of office machines 
in Europe. 






ace Ca 





The steel used in the manufacture of all Olivetti 

products is subjected to the most exacting laboratory 

tests and the precision of every component is 

guaranteed through all the manufacturing stages. 

From design to the finished machine, the best 

. materials and skilled workmanship combine ta 
ensure a product of lasting efficiency. 


Olivetti Lexikon 


An office typewriter 
* of entirely new design 
and superior workmanship 
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in Great Britain by BRITISH OLIVETT! Ltd. 
oe Y +0 Berkeley Square -London W 1 


FACTORY: Summerlee Street - Glasgow E 8 
Authorized dealers throughout the country ; 
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Vehicle Manufacturers to 
the late King George VI 
Ford Motor Company Ltd, 





CONS OL FOR THE CITY MAN 


THE TRAVELLER i 
THE DOCTOR 


THE GOLFER 
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Its virtues commend It to all. To the 
mature it offers remarkable comfort and 

restrained styling. To the busy man the ease of its controls 
brings blessed relief. The young of heart notice first 

its liveliness, its superb roadholding. The family man 
welcomes its spaciousness, needs the economy of its running 
costs. To every one it promises absolute dependability. 


You make a wise and balanced choice when you choose a 


CONSUL 
Its price is a pleasure £470 


Plus P.T. £196.19.2 


.). mm FOR) yy 5s MoToRING 


THE BEST AT LOWEST COST 
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